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° To get 


quick enerey 
in the . 
morning 


breakfast must supply 
one great food essential 





ow drowsily it hangs upon you—that 

just-out-of-bed feeling when your 

thoughts merely fade into one yawn 
after another. You are sure that sleep has 
sneaked off with all the ambition you ever 
hoped to have. 


And no wonder. During sleep, all activities 
of the body—heart, lungs, digestion—are slowed 
down. Before you can get “tuned in” for the day, 
these must be roused into normal action again. 


Energy, for immediate use—that’s what you 
want above all else in the morning. And since 
energy comes fram food, breakfast should furnish 
you with a generous supply. 


But don’t overlook this fact. Your stomach 
must digest that food before you can use its 


Free! these booklets—mail coupon 



























Cream of Wheat with Dates 


% cup Cream of Wheat % teaspoon salt 
4 cups boiling water % cup dates 
Pour Cream of Wheat slowly into rapidly boiling salted 
water, stirring constantly; add dates and cook twenty 
minutes in a double boiler. Prunes, Raisins or Figs 
may be used instead of Dates 


energy. And this job should be as easy as you 
can make it, if you are to do your best work. For 
digestion is always an energy consuming process. 


What you need for breakfast is food that will 
give you the most energy at the least cost of 
digestive time and effort. 


You will find exactly this food in Cream of 
Wheat. Made of the best hard wheat, this deli- 
cious food is wonderfully rich in carbohydrates 
—the scientific name for energy units. Carbo 
hydrates are more quickly and more easily di- 
gested than any other kind of food substance. 


There are other foods which contain as many 
energy units as Cream of Wheat; still others 
which are easy to digest. But it is in the com- 


bination that Cream of Wheat excels—high en- 











Cream of Wheat Company 
Dept. 2-E, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


O Please send me your recipe booklet, ‘50 Ways of Serv- 
ing Cream of Wheat.” 

O Please send me your booklet, ‘“The Important Business 
of Feeding Children.” 

O Please send me sample box of Cream of Wheat for 

which I enclose 5c to cover postage. 
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Cream ‘Wheat % 


The Cream of Wheat Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
In Canada, made by the Cream of Wheat Company, Winnipeg 










ergy, quickly available because so easily digested. 

So to get quick energy in the morning, eat 
Cream of Wheat! Not always just with cream 
and sugar, but in the many other delicious ways 
it can be served—with butter and salt; with 
fruit sauce or cooked with dates, prunes or 
raisins. Each warm spoonful will delight you 
with its delicate creamy flavor blended with the 
added richness of the fruit. 


A splendid recipe book —free 
You can enjoy Cream of Wheat in many other 
dishes, too—in tempting puddings and desserts, 
in meat and vegetable dishes, breads and salads. 
You will be delighted with the splendid recipes 
given in our new recipe book. We also have a fine 
new book on child feeding. Both are free; we 
will gladly send them. ‘Check coupon below. 
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The big names of everwkind:are'fouHd 
on Victor Records 


Not only in the fields of operatic and classic music is the Victrola supreme. The 
latest dance hits, the songs and music, and the humor of the leading vaudeville and 
musical comedy productions are presented by their greatest exponents on Victor 
Records. Here, the same fidelity that reproduces the most delicate intonations of a grand 
opera singer, catches minutely the musical oddities of the modern dance orchestra, 
and the laugh-provoking quips of the comedy artist. 








Paul Whiteman has revolutionized modern dance 
music and made it beautiful. The Victor Records of 
his orchestra represent distinctly this new element of 
the dance. Everything it plays is characterized by 
marvelous precision of time, by skilful scoring and by 
the equally skilful use of sustained harmony in in- 
struments not occupied with the dance rhythm, Every 
bit of this intricate music-pattern with its unusual 
effects, you will enjoy hearing and will be able to 
distinguish readily on these records which represent 
only a small part of Whiteman’s Victor repertoire: 


Double-faced 

o mil PAS} Lonely Linke kivisdpien tet” fis4i4 75 
PAUL WHITEMAN —ScOiennl eee ange (fu9ash He 
Victor Artist Rhaveod’ pall tte “aoe } 55225 $1.50 


If there is anything “funnier” than a Victor 
Record by the Duncan Sisters, it must be some other 
record which you will find in the Victor Record cat- 
alogs. These two inimitable ladies of the comedy 
stage, Vivian and Rosetta, sing, play the ukelele, 
“pick” upon one another in the true manner of “kid” 
sisters, and write their own plays. It doesn’t make 
much difference what they do, it’s the way they do 
it that makes you laugh, and that’s exactly what will 
happen when you listen to these Victor Records: 








Double-faced 
- jon Victrola No. 215 
© McGarry ’ _ Lemna Sow Mammy i 19206 75c¢ Mahogany, otk or 
DUNCAN SISTERS The Music Lesson i 19050 75c 
‘ P Baby Sister Blues 
Victor Artists The Argentines, the Portuguese and the Greeks i 19113. 75 
Stick in the Mud 5 





There is something wholesome and distinctly 
American about Will Rogers and the homely phi- 
losophy for which he has become famous. Would you 
like to have him come to your home for a chat to- 
night? His Victor Records make this possible. He will 
do everything for you that he does at the “Follies” — 
except throw his lariat. Hear his Victor Records— 
and see if it isn’t true! Here are some: 








Double-faced 
Will Rogers Talks to the Bankers 
Will Rogers’ First Political Speech } 45374 $1.00 
= Victrola No. 410 
© Dupont — A New Slant on War Mah $300; electric, $340 
yer Timely Topics } 45347 1.00 a 
WILL RO GERS wa Rogers Nominates paaey Bees for President 
° ° Will Rogers Tells Traffic Chie 45369 1.00 
Victor Artist How to Direct Traffic 






There is but one Victrola and that is made by the 
Victor Company—look for these Victor trade marks 


Victrola 
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Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden.N. J. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal 
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A conclusive safety test 
for garment soaps 


It is easy to determine whether 
or not a soap is. gentle enough 
to be used for delicate garments. 








Simply ask yourself this ques- 


tion: 
“Would I use this 
soap on my face?” 


In the case of Ivory and Ivory 
Flakes your answer is instantly 
“Yes,” because you know that 
| for forty-five years women have 

protected lovely complexions by 
the ise of Ivory Soap. 


Let us send you a 


It will give us great pleasure to 
send you a generous sample of 
Ivory Flakes without charge, and 
our beautifully illustrated book- 
let, “The Care of Lovely Gar- 
ments,” a veritable encyclopaedia 
of laundering information. A 
request by mail will bring a 
prompt response. Address Proc- 
ter & Gamble, Dept. 7-KF, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, 











Free sample of Ivory Flakes 
















































































Why each day should now have 


its “washing hour” 


t used to be so easy and so harm- 
less to toss one’s soiled garments 
into the hamper to await washday. 


But crépe de chine and georgette 
have taken the place of muslin, 
silk has replaced lisle—the whole 
character of your wardrobe has 
completely changed. 


You cannot leave delicate silk 
or woolen things rumpled and 
soiled for days at a time! They 
suffer. Perspiration fades their 
colors and injures the fabric. 


So we offer this suggestion: 


Find, each day, a few moments 
to wash quickly with Ivory suds 
your soiled silk and woolen gar- 
ments. If they need ironing, and 
you Cannot at once spare the time, 
dry them and lay them away clean 
until ironing day. 

You will soon notice a differ- 
ence in the appearance and in the 
life of your precious things, and it 
takes so little time, really—just a 
few moments of squeezing the 
pure Ivory suds through the deli- 
cate fabric, one or two rinsings— 
that is all. 
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This is the modern method of 
caring for the delicate garments 
that fashion has brought to every 
woman. And with Ivory suds, 
quickly made from either Ivory 
Flakes or Ivory cake soap, you can 
be sure of safety for fabrics and 
colors, as well as for your hands. 
Ivory, you know, is so mild and 
gentle that millions of women use 
it every day to protect their com- 
plexions. 


Asuggestion: Uselvory for your 
general washing (weekly wash), 
too. Itissomuch nicer than harsh 
laundry soaps, and costs very little 
more. 

PROCTER & GAMBLE 
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Baby’s underclothes 
need this special attention 


If baby’s diapers, bands and shirts 
are rough, or if they are not thor- 
oughly cleansed, or if unrinsed 
soap is left in them, skin irrita- 
tion is almost certain to result. 


If you will make sure that all 
of baby’s garments are washed 
with Ivory (cake or flakes), the 
likelihood of irritation will be 
greatly lessened. In the first 
place, Ivory is pure—this is ex- 
tremely important. Second, 
Ivory, mild as it is, cleanses thor- 
oughly and rinses out complete- 
ly, leaving the tiny garments in 
a perfectly hygienic condition 
and so soft that chafing becomes 
practically impossible. 


Because of its convenient form, 
the use of Ivory Flakes for baby 
clothes saves both time and labor. 
Many mothers simply soak the 
less soiled diapers overnight in 
an Ivory Flakes solution and 
rinse in the morning. Of course 
the really soiled ones should be 
boiled, and occasional boiling ot 
all diapers in Ivory suds is de- 
sirable. 
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THEY HAD TAKEN 


m|HE stopped because the pa that usually 
fro, had caught 
in its rusty latch. She bent over the latch 


a] swung slantingly to an 


THE 


RIVER ROAD, AND TALKED OF ALL THE THINGS HE HAD SAID HE 


The (sobweb 


from the outside and pushed at it, but she 





NEEDED TO KNOW ABOUT HER 


“Tt’s my effort I offer you,’ ’ she breathed as a little 
breeze stirred the petals. “I know what you are saying— 
all kinds of things haut tes: Life is a gate, and love— 
no, love is something the. I think the gate must be 


did not look down, because just beyond 

the gate was a little tree trying to blossom, 

and a slanting ray from the sinking sun 

: had set the little, new, green-and-white 

leaves distening like the flash of a lovely idea under 

morning light. 

“Oh, Stranger-within- the-gate,” she said softly, “stay 

a little—just a second.” A faint breeze ruffled the shin- 
ing little leaves. ‘I saw the flash of your wings then.” Her 
fingers, struggling with the latch, grew impatient as she 
watched the translucent moving white petals. “Gates,” she 
murmured, ‘‘must be to make us pause, like doors, maybe to 
give us time for a thought before we go through to something 


else. And if they’re hard to open,” 

“why, then you think the harder before you go through, 
don’t you?”’ The rusty hinges creaked as she swung the gate 
on them, and she nodded at them. 
She spread out her hands before the glistening tree. 


By MARGARETTA TUTTLE 


I/ustrations by H. R. Ballinger 


“T heard you say ‘Yes. 


she laughed softly, 


oo? 


opened for love. Perhaps love will only enter through an 
open gate; and death—oh, don’t go yet’’—for the breeze 
had stopped, and motion and sound had stopped with 
it—‘“‘what is death the gate to? Wouldn't it be odd if 
death were the gate to life—if love could go through this 
te when it was opened? Would it be too strange to 
Believe that love went on sometimes, through the gate, 
swifter for an open way?” 
She heard an upstairs window flung up, and she guessed 
that somebody was looking down at her. The boarders who 
could afford the front rooms seemed to have little else to do 
except look out of the windows they paid so high a price for. 
Then as she glanced up she stopped, for the face at the 
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upstairs window was new to her; a colorful face, young and 
framed with shining dark hair, and it looked down on her 
with a desperate wistfulness she never remembered to have 
seen on any of the women’s faces that came and went 
through Mrs. Gazann’s Park View Inn. 

The front door opened and the bulky figure of a blithe 
young man leaned out over the umbrella stand. ‘Hi, Linda, 

passed my examinations. I’m a lawyer now.” 

“Not really, Ollie? I congratulate you. Look out; you'll 
empale yourself on the excrescence. How many pounds did 
you lose on your exams?” 

“Four! But they’ll come back. I can’t seem to get rid of 
anything I’m used to. Where are you going?” 

The girl had gone through the dark hall to the dining 
room, where the long table was set for dinner and dimly 
outlined behind drawn shades. She looked at the cream 
pitchers with eyes aslant; then she took the one at the head 
of the table and exchanged it for one near the foot. “Just 
because father never kicks up a row,” she said, ‘‘he can 
drink milk in his coffee. Move back from the door, Ollie, and 
let me out. What are you going to do with your job on The 
Sun, now that you’re a lawyer?” 

“I’m going to hold on to it with all my might. It pays 
Mrs. Gazann, and that’s more than the law will do for a 
while. Wait; somebody’s at the telephone; you don’t want 
to go out now.” 


HE telephone of Park View Inn was in what was known 
as the side hall, leading to the side door just beyond the 
dining-room door—the only telephone in the house, put 
there because the friends of the boarders preferred to call 
them up at mealtime. 
“Yes, I do want to go now.”’ The girl’s low voice was im- 
patient. ‘‘Did you see father at the office, Ollie?’ 
“Yes; he’s held 
up by two things, 
one natural and 
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lawyer, and you've been a reporter fora year. It’s a shame, 
if your uncle is going to make a secretary out of you.” 

“Uncle Oliver wants a secretary that’s a lawyer; and it’s 
not so private; I go all over the continent with him—if I 
make good.” 

“I know—but your future, Ollie?”’ 

“Ethelinda, this interest in my future is the best thing 
I’ve run into today. Say, I believe that woman’s crying into 
the telephone. You know, Linda’’—teasingly—‘‘ with your 
way of making trees and things personal and getting answers 
from them when you speak to them, you ought to go in for 
this writing game.” : 


eae girl frowned. ‘Ollie, you were listening. Well, any- 
how, Susie Ryland is pulling a hundred a month just 
writing ‘A good time was had by all.’”’ 

“Oh, society writing’s some job. There are not enough 
adjectives. I heard your father tell Susie yesterday to lay 
off of ‘thoroughbred’; she says it’s because your father’s so 
thoroughbred himself. The woman must be listening now. 
Is she still crying?” 

“Ollie, what’s the matter with you? Are you staying here 
just to listen to that woman?” 

“No, to listen to you, but I can’t help hearing her. 
You're not a reporter under your father. If you were, you 
could talk and listen too.” 

“Father won’t give me a job.” 

“He can’t. Uncle Oliver kids himself into thinking he 
runs the paper by hiring and firing, and your father has to 
stand for it. How do you think I got my job—by my bril- 
liance or my experience? Not much. Uncle Oliver told your 
father to hire me.” 

The girl looked at him doubtfully. ‘Poor father! What 
does he do with cubs like that?”’ 
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“Do? Do you know why they call him Gentleman George 
in the office? Because he is just that. He’s a gentleman; he 
doesn’t curse over what’s handed to him; he makes it over. 
He made Susie Ryland; she'll tell anybody so. He taught 
me more in two months than I learned in two years at col- 
lege. The only man he couldn’t teach was Brate; and when 
Brate put it to Uncle Oliver that he and your father couldn't 
stay on the same paper, Uncle Oliver took Brate off and put 
him in charge of these gas properties he’s buying in Virginia. 
Brate came here from Middletown yesterday; I saw him; 
but he didn’t go near the office. He’s sore still, I bet.”” Young 
Knox looked around the corner of the door and lowered his 
voice to a whisper. ‘She was listening to us. Can you 
beat it?” 

“Maybe her number’s in use, and she’s waiting. “Who is 
she? I saw her upstairs in the window when I came in.” 

““She’s the new boarder—came after dinner in priceless 
furs, whatever they are. And when the other women asked 
Mrs. Gazann what her references were, Gazann said they 
were her board in advance, and any one of them could give 
the same references if they liked. She’s a rip-snorting 
beauty, so the other women suspect her of everything from 
leaving a husband to bootlegging. Oh, she’s got her num- 
ber; she’s talking.” 


fe RCE, low and urgent, trying to keep itself from being 
overheard and yet insisting on attention, vibrated through 
the little hall: ‘I will not stay here; it isa hateful place. It 
is full of people far more curious than any hotel could 
hold. . . . No, even if I stayed in my room all the time 
they’d talk about me. I’ve stayed there for hours and 
hours, doing nothing but wait—without even a telephone 
there. I have to come downstairs to telephone you.”’ The 
silence that followed was as urgent and insistent as the 
sound had been. 
Even in the next 
room Linda could 





one unnatural. 
The whole of 


feel it. 
When the 





Bookwell Block’s 
afire, and he has 
torepage. Maybe 
he won’t get home 
todinner. Hesaid 
for me to tell you; 
that’s why I was 
waiting for you— 
one reason why. 
And here are the 
passes for the the- 
ater. Your father 
says to’ get the 
seats as you go in, 
if he can’t get 
home; they’re re- 
served in his 
name.” 

“‘Repagingisn’t 
enough to keep 
father from goin 
to the theater with 
me. It’s only six 
now. What’s the 
unnatural thing 
that’s keeping 
him?” 

“The boss blew 
in from New York 
on the three 
o'clock train.” 

“Your Uncle 
Oliver?” 

‘Not when he’s 
bossing; just John 
Oliver Shelburn. 
The whole office is 
buzzing around.” 

“Huh! Much 
he has to do with 
the buzzing of that 
office !’’ 


““-\H, THAT’S 

the thing he 
likes best about 
himself, the way 
he can run a news- 
paper from New 
York. It was in- 
vented by Uncle 
Oliver's father 
when he founded 
this paper—long- 
distance running. 
Uncle Oliver is go- 
ing to take me 
back with him to 
New York, if I 
can take his dicta- 
tion fast enough. 
Say, listen to that 
woman at the tele- 
phone; some- 
body’s getting 

red.” 

















woman spoke 
again her words 
had, to Linda, the 
same wistful des- 
peration that had 
been in her face'as 
it looked out of 
the window: 
“You need not 
have left me alone 
this way. You 
could have tele- 
graphed if you 
couldn’t tele- 
OO es 
‘‘No’’—the 
voice had gained 
courage—“‘I will 
not stay. I am 
going to the hotel. 
I will wait until 
seven o’clock— 
not a moment 
Mater; No, 
I don’t have to 
go back to New 
York to get out of 
here; there are 
other trains than 
the New York 


ones.”’ 
HERE was 
the sound of 


an abruptly 
hung-up receiver, 
the whisper of! 
silken skirts, and 
a light step on the 
stairs. 

“‘Some motion- 
picture hero isn't 
doin’ right by our 
Lizzie,’’ said 
Knox. 

‘*T hope she 
leaves before he 
comes,’’ said 
Linda curtly. 

“There’s your 
father. Gazann 
has him; it’s a 
touch; you can 
tell by her voice.”’ 

“Much chance 
Mrs. Gazann has 
for a touch the last 
of the month.” 
The girl bent for- 
ward. 

At the front 
door a man was 
listening to a tall 
woman so thin she 
was almost gaunt. 
His head was bent 

















ppere 
“Ollie, what are 





a little to one side 





oe going to be? 
ot a private sec- 
retary? You've 
just become a 








“SEE, I PUT THESE WHITE BLOSSOMS ON LINDA PAGET’S BED, THE DAY SHE DIED. IN RETURN FOR THAT GIFT—SO 
GRACIOUS, SO UNRETURNED—LET ME GO WITH YOU TO MIDDLETOWN AND SEE YOU SAFELY ON THE OTHER CAR’”’ 


and inclined to- 
ward the woman 
with polished def- 
erence. 
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ONCE MORE THE LITTLE RED SPOTS ON HER FATHER’S CHEEK BONES FLARED UP AND THE THING TORE AT SOMETHING WITHIN SANDY MACGRATH 


When she finished her plea, he straightened up and said, 
“He shouldn’t have talked to you that way, Mrs. Gazann.”’ 
Movement and voice in a woman would have gained the name 
of grace. In this man it was something more impalpable, 
something beyond well-codrdinated muscles or felicitous 
speech, or perhaps behind them. It was moblesse oblige. 
It was a manner, not manners. ‘Write a letter to the 
paps he added; ‘‘there’s a column just for that. Ah, 
.inda !”” 

“Father, there is one telegram upstairs and three letters 
down here. Is the Bookwell fire out ?’’ 

“Almost out.’’ He gave her a quick look. Then his glance 
passed onto Knox. ‘“‘Knox, I have just left your uncle at 
the hotel. He asked me where you lived now, and he seemed 
surprised when I told him you lived here.”’ 

‘It’s my ability to pay my board, Mr. MacGrath, that 
surprises him.’’ 

‘‘He asked me to tell you,’’ said MacGrath, “that he is 
engaged tonight and does not want to see you until tomor- 
row; and he authorized me to get you passed into the 


theater tonight, if you like.” 
‘Like! I’ve been trying to persuade Linda to let me go 
on her passes ever since I brought them to her. Do you 


mind if I go with you?” 

‘‘T will even make use of you. I had no time to get the 
seats; so I’ll send you ahead after dinner, if you don’t mind. 
The house will be crowded.”” He took Linda’s arm and they 
moved upstairs together. 


II 


N THE third floor at the back George MacGrath opened 

the door for his daughter. The room, like a shabby 
child, was delightful in spite of itself.. There was a bed, a 
washstand with shaving things on it, and a piece of furniture 
of shiny oak, the kind that in boarding houses is called 
either a dresser or a bureau. But these things were scarcely 
to be seen unless you picked them out, for in front of you, as 
you entered, was an old clawed table whose mahogany had 
been dulled by many hands. And on the table were piled 
all kinds of new and shiny books—psychologies, novels, his- 
tories, philosophies—bearing little printed slips: ‘‘For the 
Editor of the Morning Sun,’, On the walls of the room were 
bookshelves crowded with older books—law books, medical 
books, old paper-bound Tauchnitz editions, inscribed ‘‘ Heidel- 
berg, 1875,” and a case of paper-bound French books. 





All these books—red and green and yellow and blue 
ones—were loved. They were not taken off the table, or the 
floor, or wherever they were put after their journey from the 
office, and placed in the shelves until they had won their way 
into affection. Over the books were pictures that must have 
been put there the same way the books were put on the 
shelves, among them. the inside of the Grand Opera House 
at Paris, with an inscription in a pointed hand, ‘To Romeo 
from Juliet’; a blue-and-golden painting of the curve of the 
Mediterranean where Nice becomes Mentone; an Anderson 
photograph of the ilex trees of the Villa d’Este; a Pompeii 
of glowing color and warm rock. 

Between the windows the wall was filled with signed 
photographs of writers, artists, actors. Under them was an 
illuminated legend: ‘‘There is no mistake so deadly as to do 
nothing when things are going wrong.” 


ESIDE a little oval table with a brass student lamp was 

a long, sleepy-hollow chair worn threadbare; so, too, was 
the little pillow in it, quite evidently designed for a back that 
had sensitive spots. The only other chair in the room, beside 
the oak ones of the house of Gazann, was a stately green 
leather one, so shiny and cool it was evidently intended for 
the uninvited guest and unfailingly offered to him. 

Linda lifted from the desk and handed to her father the 
telegram, a long night letter over which he pondered for a 
few minutes. 

“T am invited to rub Aladdin’s lamp,’’ he mused. “My 
brother Sandy has been made vice president of the Con- 
solidated Gas Company of Virginia, and he invites me to 
spend the rest of my life looking down gas wells in Virginia.” 

“Oh, father, are you going?”’ Linda’s zest for adventure 
burned ragged holes in her days of study, and she slaked it 
by leading debates, by acting parts in the dramatic club 
plays, and by going from office to office for advertisements 
for the Annual, and even by wearing two fraternity pins in 
defiance of custom; the Springfield University was co- 
educational. ‘Father, you said last week that your cough 
was nothing at all, that two weeks in the country would cure 
it; and now here’s the country offered you.” 

‘But not for two weeks, my dear.” 

She brushed this aside. “Father, is it more money?” 

“Tt is, if you get paid.” 

‘And didn’t you say yesterday that you were tired of 
every word in the English language?” 


“T can’t get rid of the English language in Virginia.” 

She looked at him helplessly for a moment; then she said: 
“Do you know, father, I believe it’s because your brother 
made you the offer. You turned down his last offer. And 
he never writes you or anything, or comes to see you.” 

MacGrath swept his room with a quick look, and alt the 
sophisticated little lines about his eyes crinkled into infinite 
amusement. ‘I wonder what Sandy would do here in Mrs. 
Gazann’s house? He used to employ the best chef in New 
York; he may yet, for all I know. But I do know that his 
butler wouldn’t brush his coat when his valet was ill, and 
Sandy went unbrushed.” 

“Father, if he made you an offer that would take you to 
New York, would you accept it?”’ 

MacGrath straightened the picture of the Paris Opera 
House. ‘Well, now, little traveler, that’s a shrewder ques- 
tion. All my boyhood was spent in New York; born and 
raised there; nobody knows New York better; I have many 
friends there. But an offer from Sandy—well, I’ve an idea 
Sandy wants somebody who is not so tired of the English 
language that he can’t use it in behalf of Sandy MacGrath. 

“Some day, my dear,’’ he went on, “when you’ve finished 
college and are a bit more mature, we'll go to New York— 
maybe to live. I’d like to have you meet New York, well 
presented; she’s a fastidious lady of many whims, and she 
has rich gifts for those she likes.’’ He sighed, his eyes on the 
curve of the street before the Opera that led into the Street 
of Peace. 


Be we need money to do that, father, and you turn 
down things that offer you more money. Susie Ryland 
said yesterday that when you were Washington correspond- 
ent for that New York paper ten years ago you were the 
most promising political editor they had; that there was talk 
of starting a paper for you here in Ohio, because you knew 
everybody worth knowing in politics and because nothing 
was too original for you to undertake it. If that was true, 
what brought you here, father?” 

He did not look up, but there was that faint change in his 
voice that she knew meant the opening of the door on a 
hushed place. ‘‘My dear, nobody who can avoid it starts 
new papers. They buy old ones that need new editors to 
make them grow. Ten years ago the Springfield Morning Sun 


(Continued on Page 86) 
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A LOWERING GRAY DAWN DISCLOSED THE FOREST MANTLED IN A WET SNOW, DEEP ENOUGH TO COVER 
THE GROUND AND BURDEN THE TREES 


M\HE hard-riding cowmen of Adams’ outfit re- 
turned te camp that last day of the fall 
4] round-up, weary and brush-torn, begrimed 
‘ with dust and sweat, and loud in their ac- 
claims against Old Gray, the ‘‘lofer’’ wolf, 
notorious from the Cibique across the black 
§| belt of rugged Arizona upland to Mount 
pall} Wilson in New Mexico. 

n I allowed the Tonto had seen the last of Old 
Gray’s big tracks,’’ said Benson, the hawk-eyed foreman, as 
he slipped the bridle of his horse. 

“‘An’ for why?” queried Banty Smith, the little arguing 
rooster of the outfit. ‘‘Ain’t Old Gray young yet—just in 
his prime? Didn't we find four carcasses of full-grown steers 
he’d pulled down last April over on Webber Creek? Shore 
he allus hit for high country in summer. What for did you 
think he’d not show up when the frost come?” 

“‘ Aw, Banty, cain’t you savvy Ben?” drawled a long, lean 
rider. ‘‘He was jest voicin’ his hopes.” 

“Yep; Ben is thet tender-hearted he’d weep over a locoed 
calf if it happened to wear his brand,’’ remarked Tim 
Bender with a huge grin, as if he well knew he had acquitted 
himself wittily. 

“Haw! Haw!” laughed another rider. ‘‘Old Gray has 
shore made some deppredashuns on Ben’s stock of twenty 
head—most as much as one heifer.” 

“Wal, kid me all you like, boys,’’ replied Benson good- 
naturedly. ‘‘Reckon I had no call to think Old Gray 
wouldn’t come back. He’s done thet for years. But it’s not 
onnatural to live in hopes. An’ it’s hard luck we had to run 
acrost his tracks an’ his work the last day of the round-up. 
Only last night the boss was sayin’ he hadn’t heard anythin’ 
aboot Old Gray for months.” 

“Nobody heerd of anyone cashin’ on thet five thousand 
dollars reward for Old Gray’s scalp either,” replied Banty 
with sarcasm. 

Thus after the manner of the range the cowboys volleyed 
badinage while they performed the last tasks of the day. 








’ 


WO streams met below the pine-shaded bench where the 

camp was situated; and some of the boys strode down 
with towels and soap to attend to ablutions that one wash pan 
for the outfit made a matter of waiting. It was still clear 
daylight, though the sun had gone down behind a high 
timbered hill to the west. A rude log cabin stood above the 
fork of the streams, and near by the cook busied himself 
between his chuck wagon and the camp fire. Both the cool 
pine-scented air and the red-gold patches of brush on the 
hillside told of the late October. 

Adams, the boss of the outfit, had ridden over from his 
Tonto ranch at Spring Valley. He was a sturdy, well- 
preserved man of sixty, sharp of eye, bronze of face, with 
the stamp of a self-made and prosperous rancher upon him. 





‘Ben, the boss is inquirin’ aboot you,’’ called Banty from 
the bench above the stream. 

Whereupon the foreman clambered up the rocky slope, 
vigorously rubbing his ruddy face with a towel, and made 
his way to where Adams sat beside the camp fire. In all 
respects, except regarding Old Gray, Benson’s report was 
one he knew would be gratifying. This naturally he reserved 
until after Adams had expressed his satisfaction. Then he 
supplemented the news of the wolf. 

“That lofer!’’ ejaculated Adams in dismay. ‘Why, 
only the other day I heard from my pardner Barrett, an’ he 
said the government hunters were trackin’ Old Gray up 
Mount Wilson.” 


? AL, boss, thet may be true,” responded the foreman. 

“But Old Gray killed a yearlin’ last night on the red 
ridge above Doubtful Cafion. I know his tracks like I do my 
hoss’. We found four kills today an’ I reckon all was the 
work of thet lofer. You don’t need to see his tracks. He’s 
shore a clean killer. An’ sometimes he kills for the sake of 
killin’.”’ 

“T ain’t sayin’ I care about the money loss, though that 
old gray devil has cost me an’ Barrett twenty-five hundred,” 
replied Adams thoughtfully. ‘‘ But he’s such a bloody mur- 
derer, the most aggravatin’ varmint I ever is 

““Huh! Who’s the gazabo comin’ down the trail?’’ inter- 
rupted Benson, pointing up the bench. 

‘Stranger to me,’”’ said Adams. ‘‘ Anybody know him?” 

One by one the cowboys disclaimed knowledge of the 
unusual figure approaching. At that distance he appeared 
to be a rather old man, slightly bowed. But a second glance 
showed his shoulders to be broad and his stride the wonderful 
one of a mountaineer. 

He carried a pack on his back and a shiny carbine in his 
hand. His garb was ragged homespun, patched until it re- 
sembled a checkerboard. 

“A stranger without a hoss!” exclaimed Banty, as if that 
was an amazingly singular thing. 

The man approached the camp fire, and halted to lean the 
worn carbine against the woodpile. Then he unbuckled a 
strap round his breast, and lifted a rather heavy pack from 
his back, to deposit it on the ground. It appeared to be a 
pack rolled in a rubber-lined blanket, out of which protruded 
the ends of worn snowshoes. When he stepped to the camp 
fire he disclosed a strange physiognomy: the weather-beaten 
face of a matured man of the open, mapped by deep lines— 
strong, hard, a rugged mask, lighted by penetrating quiet 
eyes of gray. 

“‘Howdy, stranger. Get down an’ come in,’’ welcomed 
Adams with the quaint, hearty greeting always resorted to 
by a Westerner. 

“Hod do. I reckon I will,” replied the man, extending big 
brown hands to the fire. ‘‘Are you Adams, the cattleman?”’ 





’ 
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ThE 
Wolf Tracker 


By ZANE GREY 


Illustrations by Charles 8. Chapman 


“You've got me. But I can’t just place you, stranger.” 

“‘Reckon not. I’m new in these parts. My name’s Brink. 
I’m a tracker.” 

“Glad to meet you, Brink,’’ replied Adams curiously, 
“These are some of my boys. Set down an’ rest. I reckon 
you're tired an’ hungry. We'll have grub soon. Tracker, 
you said? Now, I just don’t savvy what you mean.” 

‘‘T’ve been prospector, trapper, hunter, most everythin’,” 
replied Brink as he took the seat offered. ‘‘ But I reckon my 
callin’ is to find tracks. Tracker of men, hosses, cattle, wild 
animals, specially sheep-killin’ silvertips an’ stock-killin’ 
wolves.” 

“Aha! You don’t say!” ejaculated Adams, suddenly 
shifting from genial curiosity to keen interest. ‘An’ you're 
after that five thousand dollars we cattlemen offered for 
Old Gray’s scalp?” 

“Nope. I hadn’t thought of the reward. I heard of it, up 
in Colorado, same time I heard of this wolf that’s run amuck 
so long on these ranges. An’ I’ve come down here to kill 
him.” 


a showed astonishment along with his interest, but 
his silence and expression did not approach the incredu- 
lity manifested by the men of his outfit. They were amiably 
nonplused as to the man’s sanity. Nothing more than their 
response was needed to establish the reputation of Old Gray, 
the lofer wolf. But Brink did not see these indications; he 
was peering into the fire. 

“So ho! You have?” exclaimed Adams, breaking the 
silence. ‘‘Wal, now, Brink, that’s good of you. Would you 
mind tellin’ us how you mean to set about killin’ Old Gray ?”’ 

“Reckon I told you I was a tracker,’’ rejoined Brink 
curtly. 

“But, man, we’ve had every pack of hounds in two states 
on the track of that wolf.”’ 

“Is he on the range now?” queried Brink. 

Adams motioned to his foreman to reply to this question. 
Benson made evident effort to be serious. ‘‘I seen his tracks 
less ’n two hours ago. He killed a yearlin’ last night.” 

At these words Brink turned his gaze from the fire to the 
speaker. What a remarkable fleeting flash crossed his rugged 
face! It seemed one of passion. It changed, and only a 
gleam of eye attested to strange emotion under that seamed 
and lined mask of bronze. His gaze returned to the fire, and 
the big hands, that held palms open to the heat, now clasped 
each other, in strong and tense action. Only Adams took 
the man seriously, and his attitude restrained the merriment 
his riders certainly felt. 

‘Adams, would you mind tellin’ me all you know about 
this wolf?’’ asked the stranger presently. 

‘“‘Say, man,” expostulated Adams, still with good nature, 
“it wouldn’t be polite to keep you from eatin’ an’ sleepin’.” 

“Old Gray has a history then?”’ inquired Brink. 

“Humph! Reckon I couldn't tell you all about him in a 
week,’’ said the cattleman emphatically. 

“It wouldn’t matter to me how long you'd take,” returned 
Brink thoughtfully. 

At that Adams laughed outright; this queer individual 
had not in the least considered waste of time to a busy 
rancher. Manifestly he thought only of the notorious wolf. 
Adams eyed the man a long, speculative moment. Brink 
interested him. Brink’s face and garb and pack were all 
extraordinarily different from what was usually met with on 
these ranges. He had arrived on foot, but he was not a 
tramp. Adams took keener note of the quiet face, the deep 
chest, the muscular hands, the wiry body and the powerful 
legs. No cowboy, for all his riding, ever had legs like these; 
the man was a walker. 


HESE deductions, united with an amiability that was 

characteristic of Adams, persuaded him to satisfy the 
man’s desire to hear about the wolf. “All right, Brink, I'll 
tell you somethin’ of Old Gray—leastways till the cook calls 
us to come an’ get it. There used to be a good many lofers — 
timber wolves we called them—in this country. But they're 
gettin’ scarce. Naturally there are lots of stories in circula- 
tion about this particular wolf. I can’t vouch for his parent- 
age, or whether he has mixed blood. Seven or eight, maybe 
ten years ago some trapper lost a husky—one of them reg- 
ular Alaskan snow-sled dogs—over in the Mazatzals. Never 
found him. 

‘Some natives here claim Old Gray is a son of this husky, 
his mother bein’ one of the range lofers. Another story 's 
about a wolf escapin’ from a circus over heah in a railroad 
wreck yearsago. A young gray wolf got away. This escaped 
wolf might be Old Gray. 

“The name Old Gray doesn’t seem to fit this particular 
wolf, because it’s misleadin’. He’s gray—yes, almost white, 
but he’s not old. Bill Everett, & range hand, saw this wolf 
first. Tellin’ about it, he called him an old gray Jasper. The 
name stuck, though now you seldom hear the Jasper tacked on. 
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‘From that time stories began to drift into camp an’ town 
about the doin’s of Old Gray. He wasa killer. Cowboys an’ 
hunters took to his trail with cow dogs an’ bear hounds. 
But though they routed him out of his lairs an’ chased him 
all over they never caught him. Trappers camped all the 
way from the Cibique to Mount Wilson tryin’ to trap him. 
| never heard of Old Gray touchin’ a trap. 

“In summer Old Gray lit out for the mountains. In 
winter he took to the foothills an’ ranges. I’ve heard cattle- 
men over in New Mexico say he had killed twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of stock. But that was years ago. It 
would be impossible now to estimate the loss to ranchers. 
Old Gray played at the game. He’d run through a bunch 
of stock, hamstringin’ right an’ left, until he had enough 
of his fun, then he’d pull down a yearlin’, eat what he wanted 
an’ travel on. 

“He didn’t always work alone. Sometimes he’d have 
several lofers with him. But Old Gray isa lone wolf. He 
didn’t trust company. The government hunters have been 
tryin’ to get him these several years. But so far as I know, 
Old Gray has never been scratched. My personal opinion is 
this: He’s a magnificent wild 
brute, smarter than any dog; 
an’ you know how intelligent 
dogs can be. Well, Old Gray 
is too savage, too wild, too 
keen to be caught by the ordi- 
nary means employed so far. 

There, Brink, is the plain, 


blunt facts.” 

“"N\ UCH obliged,’ replied 
Brink with a break in 

his rapt intensity. ‘“‘ Have you 

ever seen this lofer?”’ 

“No, I never had the good 
luck,”’ replied Adams. ‘Nor 
have many men. But Benson, 
here, has seen him.” 

“What’s he look like?” 
queried Brink, turning eagerly 
to the foreman. 

“Wal, Old Gray is aboot the 
purtiest wild varmint I ever 
clapped my eyes on,”’ drawled 
Benson, slow and cool, as if 
to tantalize this wolf hunter. 
“He’s big—a heap bigger’n 
any lofer I ever saw before— 
an’ he’s gray all right, a light 
gray, with a black ring part 
round his neck, almost like a 
ruff. He’s a bold cuss too. 
He stood watchin’ me, knowin’ 
darn well he was out of gun- 
shot.”’ 

“Now what kind of a track 
dées he make?”’ 

‘Wal, jest a wolf track big- 
ger’n you ever seen before— 
almost as big as a hoss track. 
When you see it oncet you'll 
shore never forget.” 

‘Where did you run across 
that track last?” 

Benson squatted down be- 
fore the fire, and with his 
hand smoothed a flat, clear 
place in the dust on which he 
began to trace lines. ‘‘Heah, 
foller up this creek till you 
come to a high falls. Climb 
up the slope on the right. 
You'll head out ona cedar an’ 
pifion ridge. Halfway up this 
ridge from there you'll strike 
a trail. Foller it round under 
the bluff till you strike Old 
Gray’s tracks; I seen them 
this mawnin’, fresh as could 
be—sharp an’ clean in the 
dust, makin’ for the Rim.” 


| RINK slowly rose from 
his scrutiny of the map. 
His penetrating gaze fixed on 


Adams. “I'll kill, your old 
gray wolf,’’ he said. 
_ Histone, hismanner seemed 
infinitely more than his simple 
words. They all combined to 
make an effect that seemed in- 
definable, except in the case of 
Banty, who grew red in the 
face. The little cowboy en- 
joyed considerable reputation 
as a hunter, a_ reputation 
which, to his humiliation, had 
not been lived up to by his 
futile hunts after Old Gray. 
“Aw, now—so you'll kill 
thet lofer,’”’ he ejaculated in 
the most elaborate satire pos- 
sible for a cowboy. ‘Wal, 
Mr. Brink, would you mind 
tellin’ us jest when you'll per- 
petuate thisexecushun? We'll 
give a dance tocelebrate. Say 
when you'll fetch his skin 
down—tomorrow around 
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sunup, or mebbe next day, seein’ you'll have to travel on 
Shanks’ mare, or possiblee the day after.” 

Banty’s drawlizg scorn might never have been spoken, for 
all the effect it had on the wolf hunter. Brink was beyond 
the levity of a cowboy. ‘‘Reckon I can’t say just when I’ll 
kill Old Gray,” he replied with something sonorous in his 
voice. ‘‘It might be any day, accordin’ to luck. But if he’s 
the wolf you-all say he is, it’ll take long.” 

“You don’t say!’’ spoke up Banty. ‘Wal, by gosh, my 
walkin’ gent, I figgered you had some Injun medicine thet 
you could put on Old Gray’s tail.” 

The cowboys roared. Brink showed no sign of appreciat- 
ing the ridicule. Thoughtfully he bent again to the fire, and 
did not hear the cook’s lusty call to supper. 

“‘Never mind the boys,’’ said Adams kindly, putting a 
hand on the bowed shoulder. ‘‘Come an’ eat with us.” 


IT 


oe morning sun had not yet melted the hoar frost from 
the brush when Brink halted in the trail before huge 
wolf tracks in the red dust. 


7 


“Same as any wolf tracks, only big,’ he soliloquized. 
“Biggest I ever saw, even in Alaska.” 

He leaned his shiny carbine against a pine sapling and 
lifted his pack from his shoulders, all the time with gaze 
riveted on the trail. Then, with head bent, he walked slowly 
along until he came to a place where all four tracks of the 
wolf showed plainly. Here he got to his knees, scrutinizing 
the imprints, photographing them on his inward eye, taking 
intent and grave stock of them. For moments he remained 
motionless. Presently he relaxed, and seating himself beside 
the trail seemed to revel in a strange, tranquil joy. 

Lriak’s state of mind was a composite of a lifetime’s feel- 
ings. As a boy of three he had captured his first wild 
creature—a squirrel that he tamed and loved and at last 
freed. All his early boyhood he had been a haunter of the 
woods and hills. At sixteen he had run away from school 
and home; at fifty he knew the West from the cold borders 
of the Yukon to the desert-walled Yaqui. Caravans, mining 
camps, freighting posts, towns and settlements, ranchers 


(Continued on Page 184) 








OVER WHITE BENCHES, THROUGH SPRUCE THICKETS, UNDER WINDFALLS MAN AND BEAST REMAINED ONLY A FEW PACES APART 
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CHRIST AS A YOUTH 


The Great (halice of Antioch 


By WILLIAM ROMAINE NEWBOLD, PH.D., LL.D. 


Adam Seybert Professor of Intellectual and Moral Philosophy in the University of Pennsylvania 





wae N THE vaults of a New York bank, 

9 43) within hearing of the rush and roar of 
Fifth Avenue, rests an ancient Christian 
chalice or communion cup of heavy chis- 
eled silver. Crushed and corroded as it 
is, it isa magnificent example of Christian 
art; indeed, it would be difficult to name 
another worthy of comparison with it. 
S| For centuries it was a chief treasure of 
=! the Church of Antioch in Syria, mother 
of all the Gentile churches of the world. For many more 
centuries it lay buried beneath the ruins of the ancient city, 
forgotten and seemingly lost forever. Accidentally discov- 
ered in 1910 by some Arabs while digging, it has now been 
brought to the very heart of our twentieth-century civiliza- 
tion, there to focus upon itself the interest of the Christian 
world and to become the subject of long controversy. 

The chalice consists of two parts, an inner cup and an outer 
goblet-shaped ‘‘shell’’ designed as a holder for the cup. 
Among the decorations of the holder are twelve seated figures, 
two of which represent Christ. 

Dr. G. A. Eisen, after nine years’ study of the chalice, has 
announced his conclusions. He is of the opinion that the 
holder was made before A.D. 100 by an artist who had seen 
Christ and the Apostles; that the two representations of 
Christ are actual portraits of Him, and the other ten por- 
traits of as many Christian leaders; that the inner cup for 














SAINT PETER 


which this magnificent holder was made is the very cup used 
by Christ at the Last Supper, at which He instituted the 
sacrament of the Eucharist. 

An announcement so sensational will not easily find favor 
with sensible people. That the Quest of the Holy Grail, for 
hundreds of years the theme of poetry and romance, should 
at last, and in our prosaic and skeptical age, be crowned with 
success; that, more than eighteen centuries after the death 
of the last person who had seen Christ in the flesh, we of the 
sixtieth generation should be able to form some idea of His 
personal appearance—no fairy tale could be more incredible ! 
And I fancy that most persons, when they first hear it, will 
be inclined to dismiss it from mind, as I did myself, as being 
too absurd to deserve a second thought. 

But no one who has seen the chalice will dismiss it without 
a second thought. The chalice will strike deep into one’s 
mind and compel one to think of it more than twice. Its 
“‘point,’’ so to speak, lies in the twelve seeming portraits. 
They are so vivid, so full of life and character, that they 
give the impression of being actual portraits of real people, 
and the longer one looks the deeper the impression becomes. 

The only way to prove that they are portraits would be to 
compare them with other known portraits. But we have 
none that are certainly trustworthy. We must then fall 
back upon a less direct and conclusive method. If the holder 
was made while many persons were still living who had seen 
Christ and the Apostles, there might have been among those 








SAINT PAUL 





persons an artist, and he might have made these portraits. 
But if it was made later, these representations cannot well 
be portraits, for I do not think that anyone would suppose 
them to be copies of earlier portraits. If, then, one could 
prove that the holder was made well before the end of the 
first century it would not be unreasonable to accept them as 
being what they seem to be, actual portraits, but it would 
not be absolutely certain that they are. 

It is clear that the cup is more ancient than the holder, 
and that the holder was made expressly to preserve and 
exhibit it. It must then have been a very sacred object, 
otherwise it would not have been thought worthy of so 
magnificent and so costly a shrine. 

If the holder was made several hundred years after Christ, 
one might assume that the cup was simply an old communion 
cup, regarded as sacred because it had been so long in use. 
But if the holder was made during the lifetime of the first 
generation of Christians, what very sacred cup could they 
have had? Doctor Eisen can think of no other one than that 
used by Christ at the Last Supper, and I am inclined to agree 
with him. Moreover, the earlier in the first century the 
holder was made, the less likely is it that the Christian Church 
would have possessed any other sacred cup. So both these 
questions depend upon the date at which the holder was 
made. That may be said to be the problem of the chalice. 


(Continued on Page 74) 
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ALICE: ‘‘I DIDN’T HAVE TIME TO DO REAL JUSTICE TO THE OCCASION, BUT I HOPE I LOOK ALL RIGHT’”’ 


Evening Dress Indispensable 


CHARACTERS 


ALICE WAYBURY, aged thirty-eight. 

SHIELA WAYBURY—her daughter; aged twenty-one. 
GEORGE CONNAUGHT, aged forty. 

GEOFFRY CHANDLER, aged twenty-five. 
NELLIE—a maid; age misrepresented at last census. 


SCENE—The drawing-room of Mrs. WAyBuURY’S house 
at Hampstead. 


TIME— Five-thirty on a spring afternoon. 


[Pretty well any room that could be rigged up would be 
suitable for this little play, providing it suggests a 
measure of comfort and good taste. There is a piano 
against one of the walls, a sofa on one side of the stage and 
an easy-chair on the other. A window at the back gives a view 
of a garden bathed in that dusty-colored sunlight peculiar to a 
London suburb. There is a door somewhere up-stage. On the 
walls are some nice pictures and two very dreadful ones, which 
bear the stamp of home production. They are futuristic in 
conception and owe their presence in the room more to maternal 
affection than artistic merit. They have been painted by 
SHIELA, who claims a daughter's right to disfigure her mother's 
house. There is no hanging committee in a modern home. If 
children will paint, parents must make the best of it, whether 
the color is applied with a brush or a lipstick. 

[Mrs. WAyBuURY is astonishingly young to have a grown-up 
daughter. She married at seventeen and was a widow at 
twenty-seven. If she liked to make the most of herself she 
would be radiant; but it does not seem to have occurred to 
her to do so. On the contrary, she has allowed herself to get 
quite dowdy, and the frock she wears is a dreary affair. Also, 
instead of bustling about with the energy of youth, she has 
cultivated a kind of middle-aged repose. She daily occupies 
the same chair in a grandmotherly fashion and irradiates a 

kind of senile sweetness. When first we see her, as the cur- 

tain rises, she is stitching at a piece of fabric stretched over a 

tambour frame. 


An Utterly Aonsensical Playlet 


in One Act 


By ROLAND PERTWEE 
I/lustrations by Harley Ennts Stivers 


[SHIELA, her daughter, is the cause of this air of sobriety and 
gloom. SHIELA has abandoned youthful frivolity to pursue 
a course of art and higher thought. Weary of the jazziness of 
English maidens in the aftermath of war, she has turned her 
back on all gayety, shut her eyes to the appealing glances of 
male admirers and closed her ears to the subtle appeal of 
Paul Whiteman and his band. 

[Her clothes have sacrificed charm to individuality; they are now 
about as individual as coffin boards after a coat of green 
paint. Her hair does whatever it wants to do. 

[We see her first sitting on the sofa with her feet up, forming an 
exact right angle.’ She is reading a book which in substance 
and matter would tip the scale at half a hundredweight. 

[Up goes the curtain, and there they are—mother and daugh- 
ter—two beautiful women, but you would never believe it. 

[ALIcE looks at SHIELA and sighs. 

[SHIELA turns a page and goes on reading. 

ALIcE: Have you heard anything of Geoffry lately? 
SHIELA: No. 

Atice: Oh. I wonder he hasn't called or anything. 
SHIELA: Do you? 

ALICE: Well, don’t you? 

SHIELA: No. 

ALIcE: Oh, 


[NELLIE, a maid, enters. 

NELLIE: Have you finished with the tea, m’m? 

ALIcE: Yes, Nellie, thank you, we've finished with 
the tea (NELLIE picks up the tea tray) I’m sorry to 
say. 

[NELLIE looks at her for an explanation, but ALIcE offers 
none. She has started working again. NELLIE goes 
out. passing SHIELA, who puts a cup on the tray with 
a perfectly straight arm. The door closes. 

SHIELA: Why did you say you were sorry? 
ALICE: That we had finished with the tea? Oh, 

I don’t know. Tea makes a break in the afternoon. I 

sometimes wish there could be two teas—two breaks— 

in the afternoon. 

SHIELA (coldly): Have you seen my spectacles? 

ALICE (guiltily clutching her workbag): Darling, they make 
you look so terribly plain. 

SHIELA: Mother, you’ve hidden my spectacles. 

ALICE (taking them from her bag and putting them on. They 
make her look about a million): See for yourself. It’s terrible. 
What possible hope has any girl of 

SHELA: Mother! 

ALIcE: Have it your own way. But I would no more have 
worn those when I was your age than ; 

SHIELA (rising and putting on spectacles with dignity): I! 
you imagine I want to employ my youth to no better purpose 
than captivating people, you are wrong. I have a messaze. 

ALICE (with animation): From Geoffry? ; 

SHIELA: Really, mother! (Sits at piano.) My message 1s 
not from—it’s to. 

AuicE: When I was twenty-one I would rather have had a 
billet-doux than a message any day. Yes, and so would you 
until you developed this craze for self-expression. I am sure 
a woman’s sphere (SHIELA strikes a series of terrible 
discords on the piano, which die away into a moan.) I must 
really remember to have that piano tuned. . 

SHIELA: It was tuned yesterday. Can’t you recognize 
Boriscowvitsk? 
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GEORGE: 


Avice: Then it is not the piano tuner. 

SHIELA: It’s the Drowning Mermaid. 

ALICE: Poor little thing! 

SHIELA: Some people don’t possess a Russian soul. 
Ricans Having been born at Brighton may account for 
that. ‘ 

SHIELA: Mother, I believe you liked me better when I was 
like other girls. 

ALICE: I couldn’t like you better. I understood you better. 

SHIELA: There was nothing to understand. 

ALICE: Then it may have been myself I understood better. 
1 could be of some help to a girl who enjoyed life, who had 
admirers and who wanted to do all sorts of unconventional 
things. In all sorts of ways I could help, but 

SHIELA: But you don’t approve of my following:art. 

ALIcE: Oh, that’s hereditary. I myself followed an artist 
all through the woods at Fontainebleau. 

SHIELA: That strikes me as merely coarse. 

ALICE: No, my dear, it was your father. 

SHIELA (looking at one of her pictures on the wall): 1 won- 
der what father would have thought of this picture of mine. 

ALICE: Well, dear, he’s at rest now. 

SHIELA: Father’s painting was all wrong. 
things as they are instead of as they ought to be. 

ALICE: It was not his way to paint a portrait that looked 
like an explosion in an umbrella stand. 

SHIELA: My madonna, you mean? 

ALICE: I’m sorry, darling. 

"> aay You needn’t. I can stand hard knocks from the 
world. 

ALIcE: I don’t want the world to give you hard knocks; 
{ want the world to put its arms round you. 

SHIELA: I'd like to see it try. (Returns to sofa and her book.) 
Enter NELLIE. 

NELLIE: Mr. George Connaught. [Exit. 
|Enter GEORGE CONNAUGHT, @ genial, healthy, out-of-doors 

man of forty, with a rather gay manner. 

ALICE (stretching out a hand to him): George! I thought 
you were still abroad. 

GEORGE: So I was till last night—got back this morning. 
How’s everybody? (Kisses Avice’s hand and crosses to 
SHIELA.) And the studious one? (Taps book.) Looks im- 
proving. 

ALIcE: Shiela is studying the works of the Venerable Bede. 

GEorGE: And a very jolly way of spending a sunny after- 
noon. (He points at ALIcE’s tambour frame.) Taken to the 
tambourine, Alice? 


He painted 


‘“‘THAT’S YOUR FAULT, YOUNG LADY. YOUR MOTHER’S THIRTY-EIGHT AND YOU KEEP HER 


ALIcE: I am working at one of those bead bags. 

GEORGE: H’m! I seem to have walked into the center of 
the bead industry. How about a game of tennis, what? 

Auice: I doubt if I shall play this season. 

GEorGE: Tell you what it is, Alice; you are letting yourself 
get middle-aged. (Turns to SHIELA.) And that’s your fault, 
young lady. Your mother’s thirty-eight (ALICE begins 
to protest.) I know; I’ve seen your birth certificate—and you 
keep her cooped up here as if she were ninety. Get your 
rubber shoes. 

SHIELA: Thank you, I do not want to play. 

GEORGE: Do you much more good than reading that stuff 
and making horrible splashes with paint. 

SHIELA: I’ve given up making horrible splashes, as you 
call it, and this book isn’t what mother said—it’s a treatise 
on Domestic Hygiene. 

GEORGE: Is there anything to drink handy? All the do- 
mestic hygiene you want is to sleep with your window open 
and take a bit of exercise to make you sweat. 

SHIELA: That’s very coarse. 

GEORGE: Coarse be hanged; it’s common sense. I think 
you forget I used to bathe you when you were so high. 

SHIELA: Mr. Connaught! 

GEORGE: Call me George. 

SHIELA: Oh-h! (She bounces out of the room.) 

GeEoRGE: And now we have the room to ourselves. 

ALICE: You were rather hard on her. 

GEORGE: Do her good. If I were that girl's father 
Ah, and that’s just what I want to speak to you about. 

ALIcE: You are not going to propose again? 

GEorGE: Yes, Iam. Can't let a chance like this slip by. 

ALIcE: But don’t you see how foolish it is to keep on pro- 
posing? 

GEorRGE: I don’t think that strikes a man till after he’s 
married. You've been a widow for eight years, and that’s 
long enough for anyone. Besides, you can’t pretend to be 
enjoying your present mode of life; it isn’t life; it’s vegetable. 

ALIcE: I know. But until I’ve solved the mystery of 
what to do with Shiela, it is useless to speculate about myself. 

GEORGE: What do you want to do with her? 

ALIcE: Now don’t be stupid, George. What does any 
mother want to do with her daughter? 

GEORGE: See her married. 

ALIcE: Of course. 

GEORGE: You never will. As long as that girl elects to go 
about looking as if she had been discovered by Howard Car- 
ter in the tombs of Luxor, there’s not a chance. 





COOPED UP HERE AS IF SHE WERE NINETY” 


ALICE: I have positively made up my mind that until my 
daughter has married once, I shall not marry twice. 

GEORGE: It’s grossly unfair to me. The way children 
nowadays obstruct their parents’ chances of happiness is— 
is Besides, look at the effect it is having on you. You 
used to be the youngest, smartest, most attractive woman 
in the twelve-mile radius, and now—well, look, at the way 
you are dressing That frock isn’t smart. This way of dress- 
ing your hair—dowdy, my dear. Then this infernal bead- 
work. It ought to be a punishable offense for any woman 
under fifty to do beadwork north of the Equator. 

ALIcE: But isn’t the reason obvious why I appear like 
this? My dear, if I were to look the least attractive, I should 
wreck Shiela’s chances for good and all. 

GEORGE: But surely 

Avice: Ah, but you see, I’ve had experience—yes, even 
in the old days when Shiela was the prettiest little thing you 
could wish to see. Of course then the house was always filled 
with her admirers. One or two of them, whom I thought 
were serious, I was rash enough to kiss in the spirit of a pros- 
pective mother-in-law. My dear, it was terrible. Before 
I knew where I was they were kissing me back from entirely 
personal motives. There must be no competition in this 
house. 

, GeorGe: And in the meantime our young lives run to 
seed. Don't you want to marry again, Alice? 

ALICE: My first experience was so delightful I just long to 
repeat it. (Puts a hand in his.) 

[Enter NELLIE. 

NELuIE: Mr. Geoffry Chandler has called in his car, m’m. 
He said he wouldn’t come in unless Miss Shiela said he was to. 

A.icE: Tell him Miss Shiela will be delighted, and ask 
Miss Shiela to come down. 

NELLIE: Yes’m. 

Auice: And, Nellie, don’t tell Miss Shiela Mr. Chandler 
has called. 

NELLIE: Very good, m’m. [Exit. 

GeorGE: The last of the faithful, eh? 

Avice: Such a nice boy. He knew Shiela before she de- 
veloped a Russian soul. 

[Enter NELLIE. 

NELLIE: Mr. Chandler. 

[Exit as GEOFFRY CHANDLER comes in. He is a good-looking 

young fellow of the English public-school type. He has a 

rather lazy drawling speech and employs the argot of the 


(Continued on Page 123) 
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“Well, then, c’m on. Dearest told me always to 
bring my friends to my own house,’’ Bob explained 
patiently. 

“Who is Dearest?” Alan procrastinated. 

“Dearest is my mother. Aw, c’m on.’ Bob's 
patience was wearing thin. He tugged at Alan’s arm 
with his wet, sandy hands. 

Thus was Alan introduced into the Carrington 
household, bedraggled from his tunneling, red with 
embarrassment, apologetic with the consciousness that 
for the first time in his life he was doing an unconven- 
tional thing. 

But the Carringtons accepted him with a ready and 
casual hospitality and with no surprise. They were 
never surprised at anything Bob brought home, 
whether the find was a dead fish or an embarrassed 
young gentleman. 

Mrs. Carrington, otherwise Dearest, could be heard 
busily running a sewing machine in an upper room and 
singing a little tune as she worked. 

“I’m home, Dearest,’’ Bob shouted to her. ‘‘ And 
I brought a friend. His name’s Alan. Can we have 
some cookies?”’ 

“Yes, precious, get Priscilla to give you some, il 
they're done,” came the high, sweet voice from above. 

Deserting Alan on the porch, Bob charged around 














to the rear of the house to lay siege to Priscilla. 








‘““FLIRTING? THAT’S ONLY PRACTICING SCALES ON THE’HEART; REAL MELODY ONLY COMES WITH LOVE’”’ 


%)) HE French have a proverb to the effect that 
a door should be either open or shut. In 
the Mercer household the doors were kept 
tightly closed; in the Carrington family they 
were left. wide open; and so it was perhaps 
inevitable that after Alan Mercer married 
Betty Carrington, somewhere a door should 
slam. The whole thing happened this way: 

Alan Mer srcer was an only son—nay, worse, an only child. 
His parents had been middle-aged when he was born and his 
childhood had been a quiet, orderly progress toward matur- 
ity, carefully watched by competent governesses and by 
serious-minded tutors. Life in the Mercer house was well- 
ordered, noiseless—the machine so well oiled that it never 
clicked. Life was muffled with deep rugs and heavy uphol- 
stering; life was gray and half-toned, like the velvet hangings 
in the great, square rooms. Against this background Alan 
grew up—up to a silent, serious, introspective manhood. 

Then came the summer at Willow Beach, the summer aftér 
Alan completed his law course. The Mercers had a spacious 
cottage set back of the Inlet, where the roar of the sea was 
dulled to a pleasant murmur; where deep, screened porches 
and soft-colored awnings protected them from the glare of 
the sands, and high hedges protected them from the promis- 
cuity of a seaside resort. But wandering far up the beach 
one morning Alan was seized in a wet, sandy clutch, and a 
freckle-faced urchin in a faded bathing suit demanded: 
‘“‘Say, mister, can you make frog houses?” 

“‘Er—no; I don’t believe I can,” Alan admitted. He re- 
trieved his hand from the damp clasp of his questioner and 
wiped it fastidiously with his monogramed handkerchief. 








HE child’s eager eyes showed disappointment. But with 
ready optimism he urged: ‘ Well, anyway, maybe we 
could make a tunnel, me and you together.” 

Never having been a child himself, Alan was peculiarly 
awkward with children. But every adult is flattered by the 
attentions of either a child or a dog, and something deep 
down under Alan’s sedate reserve grew warm at the friendli- 
ness of this shabby little chap. 

“Well, maybe we could,” he agreed helplessly. 





The freckled boy promptly took command. ‘This sand 
oughta be wetter,” he decided critically. ‘‘Here, you take 
the bucket and get some sea water. I promised Dearest I 
wouldn’t go in while the tide was high. Is it still high?” 

“Yes, it’s still high,” Alan said, gravely accepting the 
bucket. 

Getting a bucket of water out of the ocean is a job for 
barefoot boys, not for carefully shod, dignified young men. 
After five minutes’ hard work, punctuated by ignominious 
retreats from the advancing tide, Alan returned with all the 
polish soaked off his shoes and with half a bucketful of water. 

The boy looked at the fruit of his assistant’s toil. ‘“‘ You 
didn’t get much,” he said. ‘‘But maybe it’ll do,’’ he con- 
soled kindly. 

Alan proved a docile laborer. Of the making of sand tun- 
nels he knew nothing, and he was willing to do just as he was 
told. Discovering this, his boss became a hard taskmaster; 
the tunneling became more and more complicated and 
devious. 

“‘What is your name, sonny?”’ Alan inquired. 

“Bob. What’s yours?” 

“ Alan.” 

Bob wrinkled his snub nose. ‘‘Funny! 
Alan for a friend before,”’ he remarked. 

After a while tunnels began to pall even on the indefati- 
gable youngster. ‘‘Wish we had some cookies,’’ he mused. 

“That would be nice,’’ his friend Alan agreed. 

“‘Let’s go see if Pris won’t give us some,’’ Bob urged, 
scrambling to his feet. 

PY os is Pris?” asked Alan, still keeping his seat in the 
sand. 

“‘She’s.m’sister. Come on.’”’ Bob was impatient. 

“‘Oh, I couldn’t do that, sonny,”’ Alan refused. 

“‘Why? What’s’matter?’’ Bob demanded. 

“Well, you see, I don’t know your sister, and it really isn’t 
customary for gentlemen to call on unknown ladies and ask 
for cookies. Not unless the gentlemen are professional 
tramps, that is.”’ 

Again Bob wrinkled his stubby nose. 
ain’t you?” he asked. 

“Yes, indeed,’’ Alan agreed warmly. 


I never had an 


“You're my friend, 





Alan sat down on the top step and looked about 
critically as he fanned himself with his hat. The porch 
was glary and unshaded and, to his spacious tastes, 
woefully cluttered. The cushions on the hammock 

were tumbled, and a novel had been flung carelessly down, 
with spread pages, in one of the chairs; a medley 
toys occupied another; a basket of gay yarns was over- 
turned on the wicker porch table, and an assortment of can 
vas shoes, tennis rackets and balls were huddled in on 
corner of the small veranda. The eyebrows of Alan’s order- 
loving soul lifted, though his physical eyebrows stayed 
politely in place. 


OB came scurrying back. 
announced. 
mumbly peg?” 
Pris did bring ’em. And they were browned to a turn ani 
of a crispness to melt in the mouth of tired tunnelers. P 
was enveloped in a tumbled bungalow apron, blue to mat: 
her sea-colored eyes. Her nose, which, like Bob’s, had 
slightly upward turn, was smudged with flour and her fa 
curls were tousled. But she was not ill to look upon—flushe«! 
ond gee the stove and dimpling a soft welcome to Bob 
riend. 

Alan rose hastily and bowed a formal drawing-room bow 
“This is an unpardonable intrusion. I—you really mustn 
bother about me—the cakes, I mean. I just stopped by for 
minute with my friend Bob, ’and I'll be running along now. 
Alan was bowing himself down the steps. 


“They ain’t brown yet,’ 
“Pris’'ll bring 'em. Say, can you pla 


“‘Oh, but Bob is having a party, and you're the party, 


Priscilla protested, with an amused gleam in her blue ey« 
“Certainly you can’t go now. I'll just put the cookies he: 
on the top step, and then I must get back to the kitchen. 
still have two batches to do.” 

Her bright apron disappeared tactfully through the shac 
owy doorway, and Alan was left to recover from his emba! 
rassment in the soothing companionship of his friend Bob. 


That casual young man was already devouring the cookies 
he mumble 


with marvelous speed. 
thickly. 


“Help yourself,” 


Alan reached out a tentative hand and took a cooky. Ii 


was a ginger cooky, crisp and warm and softly powdered 
He reached for another. 
peace in the Carrington house never lasted long. Around the 
corner of the cottage swung a youth and a girl. 





» of Bob's 





A blissful peace descended. But 
The youth 
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was standardized, from his patent-leather hair to his tricky 
sport shoes. There was nothing in his face which registered 
y the mind of the beholder, But the girl—ah, the girl! She 
was another Priscilla, only her curly cropped hair was cop- 

r, where Priscilla’s was gold, and her eyes were warmly 
prown, here Priscilla’s were blue, and her little nose was 
straight, where Priscilla’s was frankly snub. Then her 
mouth! !ler mouth was heartbreakingly lovely, arched and 
garlet 2nd tenderly indented, with one deep dimple lurking 
at the le: corner, And her round, white throat But why 
enumerate her charms? She was not the sort of girl to be 
analyze’ and catalogued; she could only be learned by heart. 





LAN’S heart turned a somersault at the very first sight of 

her. Walking into his girlless experience this way, she 

was fair!'y devastating. For the second time that morning 
he scranibled to his feet in confusion. 

“’'S my sister Betty,” Bob muttered around the edge of a 
cake. ‘“'S my new friend Alan.” He completed the introduc- 
tion with a jerk of his crumby thumb toward his guest. 

“I’m charmed to know you, Alan.” Betty’s joyous laugh 
rang out as she extended her hand to Alan with mock for- 
mality. 

“It’s a great privilege,’ Alan returned with his altogether 
serious formality and his waist-deep bow. ‘‘ Miss ——” 

“Carrington,’’ shesupplied. ‘ And thisis Dicky Du Bose.”’ 
She included the standardized youth with a wave of her 
tennis racket. ‘‘Well, what does the commissary depart- 
ment offer?”’ she inquired, flopping down on the steps. 
“Gracious, are you eating ’em dry? Run around to the 
kitchen and scare up some lemonade, Dicky; there’s a love.” 

“Right-o.” The obedient Dicky 
departed. 
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He met the two other sisters this day—Letty, the young- 
est of the girls, in her early teens, and all eyes and legs; Joan, 
the oldest, a tailored young matron, who, it developed, had 
come with her baby to spend the summer on the beach. Her 
husband came down for week-ends, she said. Alan, estimat- 
ing the capacity of the small cottage, wondered where Mrs. 
Carrington put them all. But in succeeding weeks he was to 
learn that in the Carrington household there were no closed 
doors. They roomed together, slept together, borrowed each 
other’s belongings and each other’s clothes; shared all their 
ideas and even their emotions. The intense, guarded privacy 
of life as he had known it was undreamed of in the family life 
of the Carringtons. 

As a natural result of such intimacy they scrapped a good 
bit, but Alan observed that their quarrels, warm and pas- 
sionate, were quickly over, like summer showers, and that 
they left no traces. 

In his family experience anger or displeasure had always 
been expressed by a cold withdrawal, and the home atmos- 
phere might be chilly for days at a time. But the little 
tiffs of the Carringtons reminded him of kittens slapping 
viciously at one another and two minutes later purring by 
the fireside. 

Alan soon ceased to be exclusively ‘‘Bob’s friend”; he 
was shared, like all the other family belongings. He played 
tennis and swam with the girls, or made up a fourth for Mrs. 
Carrington’s bridge games, or tunneled the beach with Bob, 
as the day’s plans might develop. But every day found him 
at the Carringtons on one excuse or another. It was his 
initiation into youth. At college his shy dignity had caused 
him to be left very much alone, except by the bookworms. 


tS 





He felt himself thawing out at this generous human fire; one 
by one he could feel his inhibitions loosening. After a while 
he could even keep up his end of the Carrington conversa- 
tions, which was a great stride forward. Because they almost 
always talked about human, personal things—you-and-me 
talk; direct reactions to life. 

But his contact with the Carringtons taught him not only 


to talk; it taught him to feel. Very gradually he came to 
know that his love for Betty was a different thing from his 
love for her little brother and for her sisters. It was a love 
that made him bitterly hate Dicky and all the other stand- 
ardized youths who flocked about eg a love that made him 
miserable when she was out of sight and left him dumb when 
he was alone with her. ‘ 


HE walked with him down on the sands one sultry July 
night, when the stars were hot and close to the earth and 
the sea made a sad song. It was seldom that he got her away 
from the others like this, and with her closeness and their 
aloneness his love was like a fever in his veins. Suddenly he 
knew that he must tell her about it, and he turned sharply 
toward her. 

She looked up at him, and her dark eyes were a wonder- 
ment and her arched mouth was a tenderness. So, of course, 
he never told her at all; he just caught her up in his arms 
and kissed the warm curl of her hair and the velvet of her 
eyelids and the miracle of her mouth. 

“I suppose I should have asked you first,’’ he stammered 
presently, releasing her in a belated panic. 


(Continued on Page 195) 





Betty stretched her dimpled 





arms above her head in delicious 








unself-consciousness and_ shook 
curls back from her eyes. ‘‘ Dicky 
and I were havinga hot argument,” 
she remarked. ‘Don’t you want 
to get in it? The question is: 
Should a girl ever propose to a 
man? What’s your answer?” 

Alan gasped. His approach to 
women had always been formal 
and old-fashioned; he had never 
in his life had any you-and-me con- 
versation with a girl. And here 
was a girl that he’d never even seen 
ten minutes ago asking his views 
on the romantic conventions. He 
glanced at her. 

She nibbled a cooky and waited 
on his word with with a calm, con- 
sidering gaze. 

‘“Er—I don’t believe I ever gave 
the question any thought,”’ he said. 

“No?” Betty looked frankly 
amused. ‘‘ Well, that gives you an 
advantage—unprejudiced mind; 
fresh point of view; and all that 
sort of thing. Think of it now, old 
dear,andlet ushave your thought.” 

Alan flushed. She was making 
game of him. But her interested 
attention belied his suspicions: 
After a hesitating moment—‘'I 
don’t believe I do like the idea of 
awoman proposing,’ hesaidslowly. 
“It’s an admission of weakness, a 
sort of surrender on her part, isn’t 
it! 

Betty clapped her hands. 
“Good! That’s just what I said,” 








she crowed. “It means that she 
has failed in the game, and she 
calls for new rules instead of pay- 
ing the forfeit. 


“Oh, Dicky, I’ve got an ally,” 
she shouted as the tinkle of ice 
against a pitcher heralded the ap- 
proacli of Dicky and lemonade. 

And in this wise was Alan cas- 
ually .ccepted by the Carringtons. 
W EN he went home for lunch 

‘ found himself oddly de- 





presse: by the cool, dark dining 
room .nd by the philosophic dis- 
cussio’ of the Youth Movement 
which his father brought to the 
table ‘om his morning’s reading. 
He ce ight himself wondering what 
they ere talking about back at 
the ( arringten luncheon table. 
Certainly not the Youth Move- 


ment, for they were young. 

_, lwo days later he again found 
iis way up the beach and presented 
himsc|f at the Carrington cottage, 
beariiig a spectacular box of choc- 
olate; which he had ordered from 
the city. It was specifically a gift 
for his friend Bob, but the whole 
family fell upon it en masse, and 
Bob s emed amazingly undisturbed 


























by this confiscation of his property. 














t was Alan’s first view of family 





Communism. In his own family 
Private property was private prop- 
erty. 


ALAN CLEARED HIS THROAT AND GAVE A COVERT GLANCE TOWARD HIS MOTHER, BUT MRS. MERCER’S FACE ALLOWED 


NONE OF HER THOUGHTS TO BREAK THROUGH 





m)HE art of the theater is only real when it 
deceives. And to deceive successfully it 
must mirror life with so much truth that 
an audience will believe that the illusion 
on the stage before it is not a reflection, 
but verity. Take the famous Mephisto’s 
Song of the Flea, with its sardonic tone: 
Once, long ago, a king lived who kept such 
a fine, fat flea, 
(A flea! A flea!) 
And cherished him as dearly as though a son were he. 
A flea! Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha! 
A flea! Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha! A flea! 
He sent for his tailor, who came to court in haste. 
“‘ Now cut my flea a doublet, and clothe him in good taste.”’ 
A doublet for a flea! Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha! 
A fleal Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha! 
A flea! Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha! 
Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha! A flea of taste! 





Our flea is dressed in velvet and silk of golden hue, 
And full liberty to him is given at the court! 
Ha, hal! 
Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha! A flea! 
Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha! 
Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha! A flea! 
A minister the king made him, a diamond star he wore, 
And all his poor relations got orders galore! 
Ha, ha! 
The courtiers, male and female, they were no longer gay; 
The queen and all her ladies were ; 
pestered night and day. 7 
Ha, hal 
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Roles 
By FEODOR CHALIAPIN 


princes—that my feet have not trod. When I was sixteen 
I was a Bourlak, or one of those human draft horses who 
did the work of towing the boats up the Volga as mules used 
to do along your Mississippi. In the days of my youth these 
man-propelled barges were the only means of bringing dif- 
ferent kinds of merchandise from one town to the other. 
Their human tugs wore a sort of harness over their chests 
and shoulders and trudged, single file, along the edge of the 
river, pulling the barges behind them. Many of these 
Volga boatmen died of consumption brought on by expos- 
ure and the constant pressure exerted on the lungs by the 
harnesses. But they always sang; sang that chanty known 
to the world as the Volga Boat Song. And for a time I sang 
with them and was one of them. And sometimes today when 
I sing that song in my concerts, adapted and arranged 
though it is to meet the needs of my present-day pro- 
grams, it sounds in my ears as if it were that wild minor 
chant of decades ago, that grim, defiant cry ox-strong men 
accorded the drag of the great barges at their bodies and the 
hindering currents of the deep, muddy water. 


Yo, heave-oh! Yo, heave-oh! And again and yet again. 
Yo, heave-oh! Yo, heave-oh! And again and yet again. 
Heave the birchen weight aloft, heave aloft. 

Ai, da da, ai da; ai da da, ai da, up she comes! 

Yo, heave-oh! Yo, heave-oh! And again and yet again. 





Yo, heave-oh! Yo, heave-oh! And again and yet again, 
As along the shore we run, 

Sing our chanty in the sun. 

Ai, da da, ai da; ai da da, ai da. 

Sing our chanty in the sun. 


Yo, heave-oh! Yo, heave-oh! And again and yet again. 
Oh, thou Volga, mother stream, 

Oh, thou river, broad and deep. 

Ai, da da, ai da; ai da da, at da, 

Thou river, broad and deep, 

Yo, heave-oh! Yo, heave-oh! And again and yet again 


It is a song through whose heavy accents and endlessly 
iterated syllables a singer must convey the sense of great 
muscles straining and heaving against a slow-moving weight: 
must visualize men, like oxen, bent against a broad harness. 
dragging a wearisome load; but still human beings with 
courage enough to immortalize in bold, crude melody, brute 
labor. Sometimes today when I begin its monotonous 
chant I feel again the drag of the broad harness against my 
chest; I see again the broad river, swollen by the flood of 
spring, hurling its mud-filled waters along between banks jp. 
visible in the counterfeit night brought on by masses of 
black, thick clouds. Again my feet plod on a narrow path 
that is swallowed up a little ahead of me by thick shadows, 
Once more, behind me and my tramping companions a great 
black barge slips along phantomlike under the drifting 
clouds; once again its bulk pushes through the whispering, 
plashing water. Except for the pressure of the harness 
against my chest, I would not believe 
that that ghost-ship had any connec. 
tion with myself and the straggling line 





‘To scratch they were forbidden ; they 


‘ of unkempt men behind me. Then | 





had to bear the prick ; 
But we, when we are bitten, know how» 
to scratch and kick. ii 
Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha! 
Ha, ‘ ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, 
1 ha 


Should I sing this song and not make 
my listeners forget Chaliapin and 

chuckle with Mephisto as he derides 

the foibles of humanity, I have sung in - 
vain. If I cannot build up a Satanic 

illusion that forbids anyone of them 

thinking perhaps ‘‘ Now, how on earth 

can a full-grown man, six feet, four, 4 
and gray-haired, bear to get up before 
thousands and make a monkey of him- 
self singing such a silly song?” I am 
a complete failure as an artist, no mat- 
ter how fine a voice I may have. Or if, 
when I play Boris, the opera goers 
think ‘‘You’d know Chaliapin any- 
where, wouldn’t you, in spite of the 
whiskers?’’ instead of seeing only the 
tortured Tartar czar driven to madness 
by conscience and remorse, J am a dis- 
grace to the word actor, no matter how 
veracious my gestures, deportment or 
costuming. The artist of whom the 
world says ‘‘ Yes, he’s fine, but when 
you've seen him in one réle you’ve 
seen him in everything” is damned. 
For the individuality of the singer to 
triumph over the character he portrays 
is a desecration of miming. For the 
personality of a vocalist to be lost in 
each different réle is art worthy of 
capital letters. To me, the greatest 
praise I have ever received are those 
comments stating, ‘‘Chaliapin is 
Boris,”’ ‘‘ Chaliapin zs Mephistopheles,” 
or ‘‘Chaliapin is Don Quixote.” It is 
not the voice; it is not the acting; it 
is not the appearance, personality or 
manner; it is the spirit of the illusion 
that makes a man’s art great. 


The School of Life 


Bur the only school that can teach a 
singer how to make art a living 
thing is life. In the workshop where all 
my interpretations have been built, the 
tools with which they were fashioned 
came from the chest of experience— 
experience with people of every degree 
and nationality; experience with all 
manner of living; contact with emo- 
tion in all its phases, from its depths to 
itsexalted heights. I have been, perhaps, 
more fortunate than most players, in 
that life has withheld nothing from me. 
There is scarcely any trade or profes- 
sion I have not known as an apprentice. 








again lift my voice with those others as 
we trudge on and on in that ever van- 
ishing path: 


Ai, da da, ai da; ai da da, ai da, 

Thou river, broad and deep, 

Yo, heave-oh! Yo, heave-oh! And again 
and yetagain ... 


But with the last syllable the cloud- 
hung river suddenly vanishes at a great 
clamor, and I find myself on a concert 
platform once more before many peo- 
ple. And I repeat, at their desire, my 
Volga Boat Song! 


cA Roustabout 


Y SERVICE as roustabout along 
the Volga was among the first 
and perhaps richest experiences of a 
life’s journeying that has been dis- 
tinctly varied. I was making my way 
at the time as a free lance singer, and I 
alternated my réle of entertainer to the 
masses with that of stevedore to the 
barges. When song was not sufficient 
to earn my bread, hard labor was. | 
shared all the hardships of my fellow 
boatmen, and at the same time learned 
from these people of the great river 
that life at its lowest has its sublimity. 
Then, before this Volga novitiate, | 
had been a sort of jack-of-all-trades. 
Perhaps the first craft into whose 
subtleties I was initiated was fur dress- 
ing. In an acrid-smelling shop under- 
neath the one room of our dwelling 
place in a Kazan suburb a swarthy 
Asiatic dealt in furs. He used to pay 
me five kopecks (about three cents) to 
spread the skins out on the roof, then 
beat them with flails. I always spent 
my munificent salary on admissions 
to the noblemen’s section of Lake 
Kaban, where I would swim around 
and buffet the water until I was half 
frozen. Noopium eater’s dream could 
have equaled in sensuousness the de- 
light with which I splashed about in 
the chill waters of Lake Kaban. 
Then my excursions into the shop 
of the blacksmith who sang so merrily 
and the bellows of whose forge 
pumped so valiantly must not be for- 
gotten. My inquisitive eye photo- 
graphed everything in that smithy 
from the nails in the discarded horse- 
shoes to the rough lines of the ancient 
anvil. I believe that if today I were 
confronted with designing a set for a 
blacksmith shop I could almost re- 
construct from memory that helter- 
skelter place in exact detail. } 
Shoemaking numbered itself prom'- 








There are no ways—from the footpath 
along the river tramped by the Volga 





nently among my various apprentice- 








boatmen to the scenery-lined run- 
ways back-stage and the high halls of 
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FEODOR CHALIAPIN 


‘ 
IN THE TITLE ROLE OF BOITO’S ‘‘MEFISTOFELE”’ 


ships. In this profession, my godfather 
(Continued on Page 218) 
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woman of America seek- 

ing higher education to go 
to the coeducational institu- 
tion or to the separate 
woman’s college? That 
should be a vital question 
with all the young women 
themselves, with their par- 
ents and with the teachers of 
their private preparatory or 
public high schools. But 
probably in the majority of 
cases the question never is 
raised. Girls simply ‘‘go to 
college,”’ and too many of 
them have no guidance in 
selecting the type of school 
best fitted to their individual 
needs. Fortunately this is 
not equivalent to saying that 
selection made without think- 
ing or made for some trivial 
reason is bound to be the 
wrong choice. | 

To begin with figures, 
which are really no answer at 
all so far as individual re- 
quirements are concerned, 
three-quarters of the women@—~— 
now enrolled as under- 
graduate students are in co- 
educational institutions, 
one-quarter of them in 
separate colleges for women.” 
Almost exactly that propor- 
tion is found in the actual 
figures of the latest report 
from the United States Bu- 
reau of Education, which 
shows that in 1920 there were 
31,769 students in 115 col- 
leges maintained exclusively 
forwomen, and 96,908 women 
students in the 354 coeduca- 
tional universities and col- 
leges. 

Since then the number of 
undergraduate women has so 
increased that with the open- 
ing of the academic year this 
fall there were surely 140,000 
of them enrolled; but the 
proportion of those in coedu- 
cational universities to those 
in the separate institutions 


I IT better for the young 











































































































































































































































































professional connections, was 
most convincing. 

For example, President 
Stratton D. Brooks, presi- 
dent of the University of 
Missouri—coeducational— 
replied: ‘‘Well, I have four 
daughters, all of whom have 
been at Smith College, for 
women only. Two of them 
had just finished freshman 
year there when I was called 
from the superintendency of 
schools in Boston to the presi- 
dency of the University of 
Oklahoma. I took them to 
Oklahoma, where they both 
had their sophomore year. 
Then I gave them their choice. 
One of them went back to 
Smith for junior and senior 
years. The other finished her 
course in coeducational Ok- 
lahoma. A third daughter of 
mine went four vears to 
Smith, got her bachelor’s de- 
gree there and then returned 
to Oklahoma for a master’s 
degree. My fourth daughter 
took freshman year here in 
Missouri and is now in Smith 
for the last three years.’ 

A few days later, in the 
library of the State College of 
Agriculture at Manhattan, 
Kansas, I found the Miss 
Brooks who had decided to 
return to Smith after taking 
sophomore year in Oklahoma, 
and asked her why. 

“‘T wanted to go to college 
away from home,” she re- 
plied. ‘‘I also preferred the 
social life in a woman’s col- 
lege to that of the coeduca- 
tional university. In my one 
year’s experience at Okla- 
homa I did not find that 
there was any greater stimu- 
lus to mental work in a class 
partly of boys than in a class 
all girls. Girls grade higher. 
I’d rather beat a girl than a 
boy. I’d rather be beaten by 
a boy than by a girl. 

‘* My sister who was in the 








remains substantially the 





freshman class with me at 








same. If the fifty thousand 
more women registered in 
professional schools, in post- 
graduate departments and in 


Smith, but decided to finish 
her course in Oklahoma, said 
she wanted to get married 
and did not want to go back 


the head of the Y. M. C. A.” 


the lists of special students 3 to a woman's college. She 
were added to the number became head of the Y. W. C. 
of undergraduates, the per- A. at Oklahoma and married 


centage of the grand total to 
be found in coeducational 
schools would be still greater. 


Mrs. Bessie Leach Priddy, 
dean of women in the Uni- 


Probably the percentage of (ot 19 ; versity of Missouri, was her- 
mistakes in selecting the type Too Seldom Does the ollege Fit the Girl self the graduate of the 


of school serious enough to 

nullify all the advantages of 

going even to the wrong school c i A S 

is small, but nevertheless in the aggregate a good many of By HARLES - SELDEN 
the hundred thousand or more girls now in coeducational ig 

universities would be much better off in women’s colleges 


and, equally true, many of the students segregated with their ¢ . ; . 
Cae na eae nal Decoration by Nat Little 


own sex would derive greater benefit from coeducation. 


O THERE can be no general answer to the question as to “~ 
coeducation or segregation. While the old bitter argu- male averages in all sorts of schools, from primary grade up 
ments against coeducation as a system have been long since __ to the end of the senior year in the university. That much is 
laughed out of existence, the question still remains for each shown by statistics and conceded by men, some of whom 


individual girl, and each case should be decided upon its own ournfully predict a day when more women than men will 
merits with reference to that girl’s own temperament. For-*” wear Phi Beta Kappa keys. 
tunately morality or immorality does not enter into the But there are girls who shrink and shrivel in competition 


matter at all. We have recovered completely from the last- with boys in the so-called campus activities, and ‘so go 
century habit of insulting young men and young women by _ through their course in a coeducational school missing some- 
intimating that they could not go to college together with- thing that they should have. A few highly sensitive women, 
out disgracing themselves. The behavior average in any big’ no doubt, suffer real social hurt from being snubbed, which 
state university of thousands of boys and girls is far higher eventually impairs their zest for study in at least two big 
than that of any noneducational community containing the coeducational universities, where groups of men students make 
same number of young people—or of middle-aged people. it a pose to be actually hostile to their women classmates. 

eans of women in such coeducational institutions have no It was almost entirely in consideration of these matters 
sex problems to solve that are not shared by deansof women’s outside the curriculum that the presidents, deans and stu- 
colleges, with their week-end social relations with near-by | dents of many colleges, both separate and coeducational, 


universities for men. answered the writer’s question: ‘If you had a daughter 
lhe question then chiefly is that of the girl’s development would you send her to a coeducational college or to a college 

of initiative and capacity to grow in the important college for women only?” . 

activities other than the business of studying. To a less ex- With few exceptions the replies from forty or more such 


tent her intellectual welfare may be better served in one type qualified authorities were to the effect that it would depend 
of college than in the other, always according to herself; but entirely on the daughter. Many of these experts have 
there is not so much need for concern on that point, in as daughters, and their manner of answering the questions 
much as female scholarship averages are higher than the in their own families, independently of their personal 





coeducational college at 

Adrian, Michigan. Her older 

daughter went to Simmons, 
a separate college for women. Her younger daughter is now 
in Smith and her son in Dartmouth. 

President Farrand, of coeducational Cornell, has a daugh- 
ter in Vassar. 

President Burton, formerly of Smith and now head of 
coeducational University of Michigan, let his daughter choose 
Vassar because, as he put it, “she was tired of living at a col- 
lege of which her father was president.’’ But Miss Burton, 
after three years at Vassar, went out to Ann Arbor to graduate. 


Tie daughter of President Coffman, of the University of 
Minnesota, was graduated there. His son is now a stu- 
dent there. 

President David Kinley, of the coeducational University 
of Illinois, took his two daughters East to visit the various 
women’s colleges to make their selections several years be- 
fore they were of college entrance age. He thought that all 
girls should attend college away from home. Harriet, the 
elder, chose Vassar; Janet, the younger, Wellesley. Harriet 
felt the same way about it when the time came, so she 
entered Vassar and was graduated in 1921. But when Janet 
was taken East for a second visit to confirm or revise her 
choice of Wellesley, she changed her mind and decided to go 
to the University of Illinois, which she did for four years, 
graduating last June. 

“My younger daughter was more vivacious than her 
sister,” explained President Kinley. ‘‘She wanted to see and 
be with a greater variety of people, both men and women, 
than she could find in a separate women’s college.” 


(Continued on Page 126) 
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Garvagh Madonna—kaphael 


An article by E. V. Lucas on Raphael and Botticelli will be found on page 33 
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‘*I TOLD HIM I’D HAVE THE PAPERS OPENED, AND WOULD DO WHAT I COULD; BUT I STILL THOUGHT HE OUGHT TO BE KILLED”’ 





eee | RISTINA, daughter of 
Magnus and Rowena 
Thorkelson—of Vande- 
mark’s Folly and The 
Hawkeye—quits the 
Iowa prairie farm to 
o work for Creede, Silverthorn and Boyd, 

be oan®| lawyers, of the town of Monterey. There she 
comes in contact with her half-brother, Owen Gowdy, son of 
debonair Buck Gowdy, who had wronged Rowena before her 
marriage to Magnus. Christina has long smarted under the 
ostracism her mother has incurred; but at Rowena’s death- 
bed, where she first hears in its entirety the moving story 
of the latter’s early struggles, she gains a new conception of 
womanhood at its best. This is tempered, however, by a 
strange indifference to all thought of marriage, induced by 
her knowledge of the elder Gowdy. 

Oliver Silverthorn, youngest member of the law firm, is 
elevated to the bench, and Christina becomes his court re- 
porter, despite the jealous and unreasonable hatred of the 
judge’s wife. The girl’s uncle, Surajah Fewkes, an unpracti- 
cal inventor, has formed a company to exploit his freak farm 
gate. After wild speculation in the county rights the con- 
cern is suddenly involved in bankruptcy proceedings; and 
the receivers employ Owen Gowdy to help settle its affairs. 
Owen has high hopes—thus far unconfirmed—of inheriting 
his father’s rich estates; and when that individual commis- 
sions him to prepare a study of his property Owen’s joy is 
boundless. XV 


H's Honor, Judge Oliver Silverthorn, was elevated to 
the district bench just after the nation had passed 
through the political crisis of the national campaign in 
which Mr. Bryan had frightened somewhat more than half 
the country with his demand for sixteen-to-one and the so- 
called Altgeld planks in his platform, and raised the rest 
of the population to a wonderful height of enthusiasm for a 
dream of happiness through the same agencies. William 
McKinley had become President. Safety and sanity, as 
Mr. Creede called it, or plutocracy as Magnus Thorkelson 
insisted, had triumphed. 

Oliver Silverthorn went on the bench; and took Christina 
with him as his shorthand reporter. Both of them disap- 
peared from their home town of Monterey; for terms of 
court took Judge Silverthorn to half a dozen county-seat 
towns of from two to five thousand people where, in stone 
or brick courthouses, most of them set back in the middle of 
the public squares, their work was cut out for them. In these 














The: Invisible Woman 
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quiet, dingy buildings criminals were arraigned, tried, and 
convicted or acquitted; civil cases were heard; estates were 
settled; divorces were denied or granted; and lawyers— 
most of them country lawyers—met in heated debate in 
court, and were usually cheek by jowl out on the sidewalk. 
Christina lost all interest in the things which had mainly en- 
grossed her mind back in the days of Creede, Silverthorn 
& Boyd. She had other things on her mind. 

For one thing, she found that Mr. Creede, when he had 
warned him against taking too much time in studying the 
cases submitted to him before rendering his decision, had 
gauged Oliver Silverthorn’s character correctly. Attorneys 
would argue learnedly—or the reverse—pass up to the 
judge a stack of law books containing their authorities, and 
depart; after which another pair of them would rise and do 
the same. Their tasks were done; but the judge was ex- 
pected to examine all cases cited, extend his researches 
beyond theirs so as to reach the correct conclusion from two 
lines of partisan arguments; and to decide rightly according 
to the law or the equities of the matter, all the time remem- 
bering the evidence as it had fallen from the lips of the wit- 
nesses or was set forth in the exhibits. 

And the work piled up in the judge’s hands, demanded his 
nights as well as his Sundays and his holidays, took away 
the resilience of his spirits, made him pale and red-eyed, and 
threatened to ruin his health. Christina felt that there must 
be something within her power through which she could 
correct this evil. She was anxious concerning Oliver’s health, 
too, the bad state of which she attributed in part to his 
domestic harassments, and in part to that immersion in the 
labor of his position into which he plunged, she imagined, to 
take his mind from his troubles, as well as to avoid errors of 
the law and to do justice. 

She made her beginning in this new guardianship over her 
superior in that lull-in court proceedings just at the end of a 





term in one of their county-seat towns. 
She had prepared a list of all the cases 
which had at that term and preceding 
ones been submitted to Judge Silver- 
thorn in that county, with the date of 
the submission of each. She had the 
briefs and pleadings in order in each case, together with 
Judge Silverthorn’s notes. Wherever possible she had placed 
the books referred to in each brief in little stacks in the 
judge’s chambers. Then she made her gesture, a little 
frightened at the presumptuousness of it. 

“TI thought, judge,”’ said she, ‘‘that you would want to 
hand down decisions in these cases before leaving.” 

“What cases do you mean?” asked the judge. 

“‘T have all your cases pending decision in this county,” 
she said. ‘‘Look what a mass! If you read as much on them 
as you have been doing, you'll get farther and farther behind 
every term. Here’s the list, with the dates of their hearings.” 

Judge Silverthorn ran his eyes over them with something 
like dismay. 

‘Jerusalem!’ he exclaimed. ‘‘Am I as far behind as 
that?” 

“T heard the attorneys in Fordney versus Strong—this is 
it—talking together about their anxiety for a decision. It 
will go to the supreme court, whichever way you decide it. 
Wouldn’t it be better to give them their decision now and let 
them go on up with the judgment you now have on it? Isn’t 
a wrong decision often better than none at all, or than one 
delayed so long? Mr. Kunz said some judges delay decisions 
so long—he didn’t refer to you—that the delay itself is a 
denial of justice. And how much better it would be for you! 
You are breaking your health down, Judge; and I am afraid 
you are making the bar dissatisfied. I wish you would clean 
these cases up!” 


ME" BERS of the bar were pleased and a little surprised 
when the bailiff called interested parties by telephone 
to attend a session in the courthouse at which some decisions 
were to be handed down. Judge Silverthorn cleared his 
docket in that county in one morning, entered up the excep- 
tions and adjourned to be shaken hands with by a bar which 
was in general good humor. He looked at the briefs with a 
sense of relief—and went fishing. 

But this was not the end of Christina’s guardianship. He 
began to rely on her to keep him up with his work, and to be 
his memory. She began reading the briefs, and this led her 
to the cases in the reports. Presently she found that she had 
learned to reject authorities obviously not in point. Judge 
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Silverthorn discovered that she had this ability, and they 
discussed authorities together. Few students receive a train- 
ing so effective in giving them a knowledge of the law as did 
Christina; for she was studying it in the courts themselves. 

“Tf every lawyer practicing before me,’’ said the judge to 
her sometimes, ‘‘ knew as much law as you do, Christina, it 
would make my work a lot easier!”’ 

“Oh, pshaw!”’ she would exclaim. ‘I don’t really know 
any law! I just guess at it!” 

“‘So do I—often,’’ he admitted. 

Christina now had someone to watch over. This made her 
happier. The actual trial work in the court room, in which 
she gained much credit for her skill in reporting, gave her 
another sort of education. She took down the evidence in 
murder cases, and in those even more repulsive. She gazed 
into the sordid as well as the tragic world of the divorce 
courts—and all this in the atmosphere of controversy. 

What became of the bloom on the peach? Well, in these 
days when the bloom is in disrepute, we might evade the 
question. As a matter of fact, however, the bloom on the 
peach is never rubbed off if the peach remains undecayed. 
A tenderness grew up in her—perhaps from the necessity for 
the exercise of charity in order to avoid the bitterness of 
complete disillusionment. She was usually able to find 
something charitable in her thoughts for every degraded or 
misguided or crazed fellow human being who passed before 
her in that endless procession of the courts. In this she was 
in spiritual accord with Judge Silverthorn. 


OBODY possessesa virtue in itscompleteness, I fear; and 

there was one exception to Christina’s rule of universal 
charity. Mrs. Oliver Silverthorn was the subject of this ex- 
ception. She still glowered from the darkness at her hus- 
band; and now, more than ever, at Christina. She still tried 
to attach herself to her husband like an Old Woman of the 
Sea. She had made life a burden for Oliver when she found 
out that his duties would take him away from Monterey, and 


‘I TELL YOU, YOU MUST LET MY HUSBAND ALONE! 
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presumably from her. She declared that she could not en- 
dure this separation. Then she adopted the plan of accom- 
panying him on his journeyings about his district. While 
this continued Christina was aware of something sinister in 
the atmosphere, something almost destructive of everything 
essential to the judge’s work; but what it was she could 
only vaguely conjecture. 

Mrs. Silverthorn would often say in Christina’s hearing 
that she really must go home to Monterey and stay a week or 
so, making this announcement just as the judicial party was 
leaving for the session in another place; and then after her 
husband and Christina had arrived, Mrs. Silverthorn would 
quietly slip into the hotel of her husband, and carefully 
examine the register of guests. This fact came to Christina’s 
ears in the form of social chat at the private boarding house 
at which she stopped; for she had adopted the plan of avoid- 
ing hotels. Her instinct rather than her reason had guided 
her in thus avoiding association with Judge Silverthorn 
except when her duty required it. 

She did not know of the strange and tragic troubles of the 
judge at this time. Asa matter of fact, his days were days of 
gazing into an insoluble mystery of misery, and his nights 
were nights of perdition. Mrs. Silverthorn tortured him 
with hysterical weeping. He did not love her, she sobbed, or 
he would not allow anything, anything to keep them apart 
for days at a time! He must resign this awful position and 
be with her. 

When Oliver reminded her that she was quite as averse 
to his erg i | her for his duties when he was practicing law, 
and that he had given up his legal work for the bench, and 
would have no way of supporting her if he should resign 
now, she insisted that some way could be found. 

“That is just petty pride!’’ Mrs. Silverthorn would sob. 
Nay, sometimes she would almost shriek her protest. “‘ Petty 
pride! If you loved me you would never say that! If you did 
not love some other woman, you would save me from my 
agony by doing as I ask!” 


LET HIM ALONE,I TELL You! 


«9 


Then the contest of wills would begin over again until the 
ys of morning began to come in at the window. The worst 
of the situation to him was its utter hopelessness. Nothing 
he could say had the slightest effect upon her. The battle 
went on in a manner like that of two squirrels fighting in 
their revolving cage. He knew that he was being destroyed 
by it; and in a way so was she. 


ie PUBLIC her manners were almost painfully correct. 
She was the personification of cold stateliness in her de- 
meanor to others; and even to Christina, she long displayed 
a surface of rigid politeness proper to be shown to one quite 
beneath the station of an equal but above that of a menial. 
Her obsession, it was clear, was in constant conflict with her 
pride. It was when she was alone with Oliver that her pride 
broke down and she abandoned herself to her passions. 

Christina often thought of Doctor Eastman’s disquisition 
on paranoia— paranoia and plain meanness. Mrs. Silverthorn, 
she was convinced, was in full possession of the latter. She 
was the vampire that sucked her husband’s blood; the 
harpy, ravenous and greedy, who robbed him of everything 
good in life and defiled the very love she evoked. Christina 
was therefore of the opinion that Oliver had determined on 
the course which, unknown to him, Doctor Eastman had 
commended in such cases, the administration of a certain 
sort of castigation. At one term, he adjourned court as soon 
as Mrs. Silverthorn, having made her scrutiny of the register, 
sought the courthouse where he and Christina were at work 
on cases which demanded decision. He left without a word, 
went to the hotel, took his luggage, and departed without 
buying a ticket, leaving a note to the bailiff that he had gone 
away for a few days to do some necessary work. Mrs. Silver- 
thorn, to whom he had spoken no word of greeting or fare- 
well, followed him to the hotel and thence to the station, in a 
state of agitation which could not escape notice. 


(Continued on Page 153) 
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‘Uanity Unlimited 


Néw Features Made to Order If You Dont Mind the Risk 


s|EAUTY isn’t skin-deep these days. Youth 
isn’t brief and fleeting any more either. 
Mm] A beauty surgeon can cut down through 
Pym! the skin and flesh to the bones of a face 
Wee| and manufacture both if he knows how 
to handle his instruments and—has good 
fox| luck. Today handsome is as the facial 
OES! specialist does. 

My profession has altered a lot of the old wise cracks 
that used to be headliners in the school copybooks. Can 
you imagine a woman who has just undergone one of these 
rejuvenating facial operations looking at her tortured 
countenance in a mirror and believing that it’s only the 
truth that hurts? There are some other adages, like the 
one about honesty being the best policy, that we’ve 
dumped overboard entirely. It hasn’t been all our fault. 
With most of the women in America growing hungrier 
for youth and beauty every day, and with at least half 
of them willing to endure almost anything in the way of 
expense and agony to get them, you can’t lay all the 
blame on the beauty specialists. 

If I had tried to run the Juno Institute on truth and 

honesty in New York, or anywhere else for that matter, 
I shouldn’t have been able to lend Dr. George Schwartz 
the twenty thousand dollars that turned him into Dr. 
Georges Le Noir. Through that change he is making 
more money in one year as a facial surgeon than he ever 
expected to make in ten as a general practitioner. 

Long ago people had operations performed on them- 
selves only tosave their lives. Every month now, women 
in increasing numbers are submitting to the surgeon’s — 
or near-surgeon’s—knife, not because their lives or health 
is threatened but just because they don’t look so youth- 
ful as they used to. 

When cosmetics and harmless treatments have done all 
they can, women don’t give up hope these days. They 
go to Doctor Le Noir, or to some cheaper, less scrupulous 
person, to have their faces cut up and put together again 
in a prettier fashion. Often their looks are improved. 
Sometimes they are ruined forever. Not even the best 
surgeon in the world has all his operations turn out suc- 
cessfully. And a lot of these facial surgeons aren’t the 
best in the world by a long shot. The things they do to 
women make me creep. I’m too soft-hearted to be a 
modern beauty specialist anyway. There is danger in 
these facial operations, even when a really skilled man 
performs them. There is pain, too, more than the average 
man could be bullied into standing and more than a woman 
could endure if the poor thing didn’t think she was going to 
be perfectly lovely afterward. There is always the possibility 
of being maimed for life. The expense isenormous. But these 
things don’t make the woman who wants beauty stop and 
think. 

Dr. Georges Le Noir and his less expert companions in 
face making represent the new school in beauty doctoring. 
The woman who puts herself in their hands runs a much 
bigger risk than if she came to me; but if everything goes 
all right they can improve her looks much more than I can. 
If everything goes all right, I say. 








Georgie the Face Maker 


HE face makers take chances; or rather the women that 

go to them take chances. But these practitioners make 
money; they make so much money that their number is in- 
creasing all the time. If they have any ability they don’t 
lack for patients. 

So it wasn’t simply gratitude that made me suggest to 
Doctor Schwartz that he go into the beautifying business on 
my money. Of course I owed him a lot for the operation he 
performed on poor little Ava’s scarred face. But I was a good 
business woman as well as a grateful mother. Georgie the 
Face Maker isn’t really as much indebted to me as he thinks 
he is. Feminine intuition didn’t make me bet twenty thou- 
sand dollars on George. I ran a beauty shop, and therefore 
I knew women. I knew that the demand they made for 
youth and beauty was more than the supply mine or any 
other such shop could furnish. 

I have learned that there are three classes of women. There 
is a small group that still, through ignorance or poverty, 
knows nothing about beautifying and grows old without 
resistance. There is another group, still smaller, whose mem- 
bers know so much about beauty doctoring and its hokum 
that they put health and right living first and leave cosmetics 
and treatments pretty much alone. Fear of age doesn’t 
keep them awake nights or make them turn to self-torture 
during the day. 

But there is a third class, to which most women in Amer- 
ica belong. These fight for their good looks as hard as they 
would for their lives. Health and comfort aren’t any part 
of their ambition. They are unwilling to grow old gracefully. 
They don’t want to grow old at all. 

I knew what these women would endure for the sake of 
having a youthful face on top of an aging body. I knew 


Doctor George Schwartz had worked in a facial reconstruc- 
tion hospital overseas all through the war. I had seen how 
he had eliminated the scars of the burn from Ava’s chin and 
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throat. Since I knew his ability and knew the chief desire of 
nine women out of ten, I wasn’t taking any very long chances 
with that twenty thousand dollars. Dr. Georges Le Noir, 
lately Dr. George Schwartz, proved me right. In the first 
year after he went into business as a remodeler of age-worn 
faces, he paid me back five thousand dollars, and in the sec- 
ond eight thousand dollars. On the third Christmas I got 
a present from him, an exquisite diamond-and-platinum 
pendant. In the case beneath it was his check for the re- 
mainder of his debt, with interest. 

Georgie the Face Maker is at the top of his special trade. 
He has personality, tact, surgical skill. Some facial surgeons 
haven’t any of these, and still they make money. They look 
up to George and make dirty remarks about him. Physicians, 
with their professional ethics and all the rest of it, try to look 
down on George and say even tougher things. They used 
to worry George a good deal at first. He doesn’t care now. 
He’s making more money that he ever expected to. Under 
these conditions it doesn’t hurt too much to be called a quack. 

Of course many of the so-called surgeons in George’s trade 
are quacks. Until recently the mending and altering of faces 
afforded a happy hunting ground for quacks. There were 
few really competent surgeons in the business, and even 
these hadn’t all the discoveries of modern surgery to help 
them along. 

Nearly twenty years before I met Georgie the Face Maker 
my husband straightened and remodeled a wealthy woman’s 
nose. He told me the operation was a success and, by way 
of proving it, eloped with the woman. For many years I 
hoped it wasn’t. Today I don’t get any real comfort out of 
realizing that, though Helena Drury’s nose was probably 
improved in shape by my husband's effort, it was undoubt- 
edly scarred for the rest of time. 


Where the (atch (omes In 


OSE operations, as a matter of fact, are among the sim- 

plest of facial surgeries. Long ago, when I first came to 
New York, there was a doctor who advertised that he could 
straighten, enlarge or reduce noses. The nose, Georgie the 
Face Maker has explained to me, is a comparatively easy 
problem, because it is chiefly skin, bone and cartilage. 
There aren’t any webs of muscle, such as are found in the 
cheeks, to make the surgeon’s work harder. The bone and 
cartilage can be trimmed into shape. If the nose is too small 
a bridge or form, usually of silver, can be added. Then the 
incision is closed. If nothing unfortunate occurs—though 
this is always a possibility—you finally reappear in public 
and surprise your friends with a brand-new feature. If a 
good surgeon has done the work for you the scar will be im- 
perceptible. 


If a good surgeon has done the work! That is where 
the catch comes in. Beauty surgery isn’t a recognized 
science. The average surgeon won’t operate upon your 
nose unless it isn’t fulfilling its duty as an efficient organ. 
Noses, the ordinary doctor believes, were made merely to 
breathe through. If you can do that you're not supposed 
to worry about their shape. But people do worry in this 
day, when looks mean so much, and their worry some- 
times takes them to a facial specialist who is often a quack. 

Only a little while ago a singer of nation-wide fame had 
his nose straightened. It wasa successful operation. He 
had been lucky. He didn’t realize just how good his luck 
had been until the newspapers began to look up the record 
of the “doctor” who had performed the operation. They 
uncovered a career that included innumerable suits, a 
prison term and other interesting reading. 

I have heard that the “doctor” had expected to gain 
considerable advertisement through his operation on so 
famous a person. By the time the papers had*begun to 
print the interesting story of his past he had had more 
than enough publicity and was on his way somewhere else 
to change his name once more. He did a good job on the 
—* nose though. As I say, he just happened to be 

ucky. 

The old-time facial surgeon, who advertised his prow- 
ess with noses years ago, was a pretty good operator, but 
science hadn’t learned how to eliminate scars in those 
daysand many of his operations left them. He faded out 
of the picture after a while. Someone in Paris discovered 
that you could use paraffin for remodeling features, es- 

. pecially noses, and it practically wrecked his business. 

One of the hardest jobs Georgie the Face Maker does 
today is digging paraffin out of the faces of idiots who 
had their sagging old cheeks pumped full of it years ago. 
It is a long, tedious, nerve-racking job, requiring some- 
times dozens of incisions and operations. No one with 
any consideration for his face would have submitted to 
the ordeal of the paraffin pumpers. Yet thousands of 
women, and some men, did. They wanted to look youth- 
ful and lovely once more, Here was a chance. 

Paraffin, like most things misused by beauty doctors, 
has its own g purposes in facial surgery. A dished 
nose or a broken nose can be built up into a respectable- 
looking feature by injecting the liquid wax under the skin 
and molding it into the desired shape as it cools and 
hardens. It is an easy way of.fixing a nose; but for pad- 

ding out sunken cheeks it’s a fiendish thing. The wax, when it 
hardens, clogs the tissues. ‘The skin above the place into which 
the paraffin has been pumped becomes dry and bloodless and 
of a queer dead hue. It is literally starved. The paraffin be- 
tween it and the deeper flesh. prevents the surface from 
receiving nourishment or functioning properly. 


The Owner of the Paraffin Face 


Ce of course, can camouflage this character- 
istic color of the skin, but the person who has been partly 
inflated with paraffin has other troubles too. There is ai- 
ways the danger that he or she will start in to melt. The 
temperature at which solid paraffin softens isn’t so far above 
that of the body that it leaves a very wide margin of safety. 
A man whose face has been padded with paraffin has, from 
then on, a legitimate excuse for not looking after the furnace. 
If he does he is likely to melt and run. 

There is a man whose face was once well known to theater- 
oers. Noneof them would recognize it now. When he found 
is matinée-idol beauty beginning to fade he looked about for 

help and thought he had found it in a paraffin-pumping face 
doctor. The actor was assured that his wrinkling face could 
be reinflated to its youthful contour. All he had to do was 
pay. The paraffin pumper would do the rest. He did. 
Then the face doctor did. The sagging cheeks were once 
more plump and rounded. The skin, puffed out by the in- 
jection, lost its tendency to hang in dewlaps about the jaw. 
The face of the aging actor resumed its former shape and a 
thousand schoolgirls resumed their former devotion. He was 
to all appearances rejuvenated fora time. If his skin looked 
unhealthy powder and rouge concealed that. 

No one knows how it happened. Maybe he fell asleep be- 
side a radiator, or maybe his youthful appearance raised his 
temperature. Anyway the paraffin began torun. It seeped 
down through the tissues of his cheeks. He tried his best to 
check it and couldn’t. The matinée idol continued to melt. 

The softened wax ran until it could go no further and 
lodged in the point of his chin. Day by day his cheeks got 
flatter and his chin rounder and longer. He was forced at 
last to leave the stage and retire into seclusion with that aw- 
ful jimberjaw. He tried to raise whiskers, but the beard that 
sprang from that paraffin-impregnated chin was thin and 
inadequate. Regular physiciaris told him that an operation 
would be useless. Georgie the Face Maker has been digging 
wax from his chin for months. He hopes in time to get it all 
out. George is an optimistic soul. 

Face lifting finally took the place of paraffin pumping. 
This, like almost all the beauty inventions, was born in 


(Continued on Page 109) 
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NEXT DAY NEREE 
CAME TO HIM 
AGAIN WITH THE 
SAME DEMAND, 
AND LEANDRE 
CAME, AND ODI- 
LIE CAME 














XXI 


AIEANDRE SAVARD occupied 

his little bit of land, which he 

hoped to watch in its growth 

into a farm of dimensions. His 

attitude toward it was that of ‘ 

a father toward a child, a father 

who regards fondly each pair of 
= outgrown breeches as a sign 

that his boy is just so much nearer to the de- 

sired manhood. He had bought the plot on 

Monday, having spent the Sunday in patience 

upon the porch of Odilie Boucher’s home, wait- 

ing for Odilie to appear. But Odilie kept to her 





rooin, weeping, her beads in her hand. 
‘Say to her,” said Leandre gently, “‘that I have stationed 
myself here. Oui. Oui. Say to her that she is my wife, and 


I wait for her.” 

‘She will not descend,’’ said her father. 

‘She will descend some day,” said Leandre, ‘‘and so I 
shall wait. Tell her I am a man of great patience. Also it 
might be you would say that I wait with a great love for her.” 

‘She says,” reported Cyrille Boucher, ‘that it would be 
a sisi, and she has sinned enough.” 

‘Say to her,” said Leandre, “that even the blessed saints 
have sinned; but afterward the good God has forgiven the 
sin and made them great in heaven. What, after all, is a 
sin. Cyrille Boucher, but a thing to be forgiven?” 

‘| do not know,” said the troubled father, ‘but it is my 
belicf that she will die.”’ 

‘| will not let her die,’’ said Leandre simply. 

\nd so that day passed, and in the morning Leandre was 
gonc, but he returned before nightfall. 


“( ‘YRILLE BOUCHER,” he said, ‘“‘say to my Odilie 
- that the little home awaits. I have this day purchased 
a lit of land—oh, so tiny a bit! But with a roof upon it and 
such furnishings as are needful in the beginning.’ 
Do you think, Leandre Savard,’’ said Madame Boucher 

tearfully, “‘that our Odilie can go to any man in marriage?” 

‘Say to her that she shall marry me, and that I shall show 
no impatience,”’ said Leandre. ‘It shall be as she desires, 
even if I never have a wife in truth, or a child, which every 
man desires. I am not afraid.” 

‘She begs,” reported Cyrille, “‘that you will go away and 
not trouble her any more.” 

Presently, after deep thought, Leandre did go away—to 
the house of the curé, and to him he told all that was to be 
told and begged for help in the matter. The curé listened 
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and saw the fineness and the simplicity of Leandre’s heart, 
and put on his broad hat and trailed his black hem through 
the mud of the roads to the Boucher home. There he com- 
pelled them to admit him to Odilie’s room, and he spoke to 
her with the authority of one who knows the answer to the 
problem. 

“My child,” he said, ‘‘it is to be seen that you have re- 
pented. That is well.” 

Her only answer was a dry sob. 

He paused and considered. ‘‘There was a woman,” he 
said, ‘‘who washed the feet of the blessed Jesus with her 
tears and dried them with her hair. She had been a wicked 
woman, my child. You have heard how men would have 
sent her away from Him. But He suffered her tears and her 
touch. Is it not so? Your sin, my child, is not one-tenth 
so great as hers; and yet you think it cannot be forgiven. 
That is a new sin, and besides a great foolishness. Do you 
love this young man?” He asked the question with sudden 
severity. 

“‘So that my heart breaks,’’ said Odilie. 

‘“‘Am I the curé of this parish? Am I to be obeyed?” 

“Yes, my father.” 

“Then dry your eyes, my child, and come down with me; 
and I will marry you to this Leandre Savard, who is a young 
man any girl may take pride to marry; and you will go to 
the home he has found for you, and you will forget, because 
God has forgotten, and, what is near to a miracle, the young 
man has forgotten. My order to you is to marry Leandre 
Savard and be happy.” : 

And so, invoking the authority of the church on his be- 
half, Leandre had his way, and was married to Odilie and 
took her to the little plot of ground, too small to be called 
afarm. And of these matters he had sent detailed word to 
Donovan Steele at the hotel in La Malbaie. 








It was to Leandre’s little house that Dono- 
van Steele and Nérée came after two days of 
hiding in the woods and two nights of painful, 
groping travel. Hunger had been with them 
and fatigue; but always the girl had compelled 
the man onward, his hand in hers for guidance; 
and now, in the morning, they came to 
Leandre’s gate and Donovan called: ‘‘ Leandre! 
Leandre Savard!”’ 

Leandre came running from the little shed in 
the rear, where the cow was being milked, and 
he shouted with pleasure. ‘‘ M’sieu! Itism’sieu, 
come to see me.”’ He did not wait for other 
greeting, so high was his excitement and pleas- 
ure, but commenced to shout: ‘‘Odilie, my Odilie! Come! 
Come here! He hascome. It is m’sieu with whom I saw the 
world.’’ And then he paused as his eyes of friendship saw 
Donovan's face. ‘‘ My friend,’’ he exclaimed, rushing for- 
ward, ‘what is it? What thing has happened?”’ 

“He is blind,” said Nérée; ‘‘and he is hungry. 
bring him in?” 

“Ciel! C’est terrible! May you lead himin? Ah! it is that 
I shall carry him in in my arms. Oui. Behold, is he not my 
friend? Odilie—make haste, Odilie, with food. My friend 
is hungry.” 

And so they were welcomed; and as they satisfied their 
hunger, Donovan stated his errand. 

“T have come to you, Leandre, because I must,” he said, 
“to ask you to take this woman into your home. She has 
need to be hidden.” 

“T am Nérée Caron,” she said simply. 


May I 


r WAS her feeling that if she were to be received, the 
truth must be known, so that nothing should be done 
with closed eyes. 

“It is no matter,” said Leandre, “if m’sieu desires it. Is 
it not so, my Odilie?’”’ 

“‘What my husband desires,” said Odilie softly, ‘that is 
the law of this house.” 

“But,” insisted Nérée, “I must tell you the truth. Per- 
haps you do not know my name—what they say I have 
done?” 

‘We know your name,” said Leandre; and then: “But 
it is a simple matter to see that they lied.” 

Donovan turned his sightless eyes quickly toward Lean- 
dre’s voice, but maintained silence. 

“ And, knowing this, you will take me into your house?” 

“My Odilie shall answer,” said Leandre. 
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““Towhat we have ma’m’selle 


that he studied her as a scientist 
would study some unpleasant 





is welcome,” said Odilie, and 
added, ‘‘not only for the sake 
of my husband’s friend, whom 
he loves, but for your own sake, 
now that we have seen you. 
Ah, ma’m’selle, it was evil to 
say such things of you—evil 
and the good God will punish 
them.” 

“How do you know they 
were not true?” Nérée asked. 

“First,” said Odilie gravely, 
“because my husband says it, 
and then because your face 
says it also.” 

“Then,’”’ said Donovan, “I 
will leave her. Here is money— 
what I have. It will go far 
with economy.” 

“But, m’sieu, what do you 
yourself do?’”’ 

“T go away, Leandre.” 

“To what place?’”’ 

“‘T do not know.” 

“To do what thing?” 

“T do not know.” 

‘To what friends, m’sieu?’”’ 

“‘T have no friends.” 


EANDRE smiled. ‘If you 
have no friends, how came 
you to the door of Leandre 
Savard? Nom d’un chien, but 
this is the proud day for 
Leandre. It is the day m’sieu 
intrusts his friend with some- 
thing the most preciousto him.” 
“With what?” said Dono- 
van, not comprehending. 

“With the woman of m’sieu’s 
heart,”’ said Leandre. 

““No,”” said Donovan furi- 
ously. “Itisnotso. I bring her 
here to be rid of her—that is 
all.” 

“Of a certainty,” said Lean- 
dre, smiling across at Odilie. 
“Tt is easy to be seen. But, to 
repeat: M’sieu goes away, he 
knows not where nor to whom. 
And m’sieu is blind. Ah, there 
now isa great misfortune. How 
befell this blindness?” 








specimen. As for Nérée, she 
was always patient, always 
ready to give him her hand or 
to beguile his time with read. 
ing or with talking. 

It was Leandre who made 
him a cane, and all three who 
taught him by heart the slopes 
and turns of the yard, patient, 
solicitous, concealing the sym. 
pathy which he ever resented, 
until he could walk about the 
circumscribed space alone. 


ND it was Leandre who, 
daring Donovan's bitter 
irony, insisted upon a hope, 
“We shall see,”’ he said. ‘Ah, 
m’sieu, you say it is the good 
God who has made this blind- 
ness. It is not so, m’sieu. It 
wasa stick of wood in the hand 
of this Cluny. That is a differ- 
ent matter altogether. It js 
foolish to think otherwise. 
Think you God would use a 
man like Cluny? Pouf! He 
would not so soil His hands.” 
“Soil His hands,”” Donovan 
said scornfully. 

“‘Oui, m’sieu, and the good 
God and the blessed Jesus 
must weep to see such a man 
as you—such a man!—smitten 
with blindness. And so, m’sieu, 
it is my belief that one day you 
will see.” 

“And how will this come 
about?’’ Donovan asked with 
heavy sarcasm. 

“You will permit us to take 
you to the good Saint Anne, 
That is it. We shall make a 
pilgrimage, m’sieu, and the 
good devotion; and all together 
we shall beg the favor of the 
saint. Ah, she is kind, and she 
will make a miracle.” 

“You believe that fraud?” 
Donovan asked. 

‘‘T know,’’ said Leandre, 
“and so it is no fraud. And 











Then, fervently, Nérée told 


Ma’m’selle Nérée, who is much 








the story, while Donovan sat in 
grim, forbidding silence, and 
Leandre and Odilie listened 
with breathlessness to the end. 

Leandre’s face was shining. ‘‘ And now,” he said, ‘“‘I know 
m’sieu is my friend. Those blows upon the head of Cluny— 
many of them were struck for me. Ah, I know it is true. 
For you he fought, ma’m’selle; but also for me; and now, 
being blind and so helpless, he would run away from the 
home of his friend, which is his home. Have you heard him 
say it, my Odilie?”’ 

“‘T have heard,” she said. 

“And what shall we do, my wife?”’ 

“We shall make him to remain,”’ she said. 

‘‘Vraiment. And by force if the need be. From here you 
shall not stir. Here is your home. Here will we care for you. 
Ah, this blindness—it is but for a time. It will pass. Myself, 
I shall run to La Malbaie for the doctor. Among the great 
ones at Pointe a Pic there will be a famous médecin from 
Montreal, or even from the City of New York; who knows? 
And I shall fetch him.” 

“‘T go,” said Donovan. 

“For this one time,’’ said Leandre, ‘‘I must set myself in 
opposition to m’sieu. As matters stand, unless there is one 
to guide, how can you go? Can one without the sight of his 
eyes find his way through the woods? I ask of you. And 
none shall guide you from this house.’’ 

Donovan did not reply. For moments he sat in bleak 
silence, and the hearts of the three who watched his grim 
agony suffered; but not as he suffered, not as he who had 
wrung from a vast continent its respect for his manhood, its 
fear of his strength, suffered in the realization of his help- 
lessness, of his dependence. He, who had lived to free him- 
self from all dependence, was now more dependent than any. 
He could not move, eat, go to bed, arise in the morning 
—— aid! A saturnine world had known what prank to 
play. 

At last he spoke. ‘‘Then,” he said, ‘I must remain.” 

That was all. There were no vain protests, no display of 
the terror of darkness which must have sat upon him. Cold 
and calm he was, and hard. 


HEN began those interminable, sickeningly monotonous 

days, days which Donovan distinguished from nights 
only because of the movement and voices he heard about him. 
His occupation was to sit, and the labor of his mind was to 
rid itself of thought and to become vacuous. Hour after 
hour, day after day he sat immobile, his face set and bleak, 
his sightless eyes staring rigidly at nothing. There was, 
withal, a certain dignity about him, a harsh, forbidding 
dignity. He was never querulous, never made demands, never 
asked for any assistance, no matter how slight. Always he 
waited for someone to think of his needs, and to do what 
must be done. He sat, a prisoner of darkness, and he did not 
cringe. It was not precisely that he was defiant, nor was he 





“DO YOU LOVE THIS YOUNG MAN?”’ HE ASKED THE QUESTION WITH SUDDEN SEVERITY 


in the least resigned; but there was courage in him, and the 
courage reflected in his bearing. It was,so Nérée thought, as 
if he were a victim who would not give his enemy the delight 
of seeing him cringe; but the further thought that this 
imagined enemy, toward whom he turned his inscrutable, 
emotionless face, was the God whom she worshiped, terri- 
fied her, filled her soul with dread. 

His life—who had been so active—was now the simple 
business which went on about him, and to it he listened 
when he could not blank his mind. He listened to the talk of 
Leandre and Odilie, of Nérée and Leandre, and he studied 
and scrutinized their talk. And what troubled him more 
than aught else, but the fact of his blindness, was how they 
waited upon him, gave their time and their thought to his 
comfort, how the life of the little house revolved about him 
and was regulated for him. This was not as it should be in 
the world he had created. Gentleness and self-sacrifice and 
constant solicitude had no place in a world of treachery 
and harshness and selfish malignity. He pondered it with 
distaste. 

Then there was the day when Leandre beguiled a physi- 
cian from the Manoir Richelieu at Pointe 4 Pic to examine 
Donovan’s eyes. The doctor came, made his tests and went 
away again, but left nothing behind him which had not been 
certainty to Donovan before. The doctor’s word was that 
Donovan Steele was blind, hopelessly, irrevocably blind. 


ONOVAN had shrugged his shoulders at the announce- 
ment. ‘You didn’t think He would bother with half a 
joke,”’ he said bitterly. 

They—his three companions—left him as Kittle alone as 
was possible. Through the day they took turns sitting by 
his side or walking with him about the yard or up and down 
the road, now dry and dusty with the sun of approaching 
summer. He resented their solicitude inwardly, but sub- 
mitted silently, Leandre sang to him and talked with forced 
gayety of their exploits in the vanished year; Odilie spoke 
softly with him in her grave way, a still, timorous way which 
was gradually, day by day, giving way to an incredulous 
happiness. He perceived a change in the girl, how the bur- 
den was lifting from her, how she was responding to the love 
and gentleness and the wonderful simplicity of her husband. 
Somehow he resented Odilie’s presence less than that of the 
others, and endured her praises of Leandre and the goodness 
of Leandre’s heart with less of scoffing than was his answer 
to the others. 

Nérée he resented most of all. In the beginning he would 
not tolerate her presence; made it apparent to her, in his 
chill, always courteous and self-contained manner, that he 
would have none of her. But even there he changed a little, 
changed, so it seemed, through curiosity. It was apparent 





wiser than I and educated past 
all believing, she knows also.” 

“She knows also, does she? 
And how will this miracle be 
brought about? Am I to pray?’’ He laughed. ‘Can you 
see me praying, Leandre? And to what good? Have I faith 
in your saint or in your God? Would they answer a prayer 
when they knew the man who prayed believed he was pray- 
ing to a fraud?”’ 

“‘ Non, m'sieu; it would not be so. But see, the good saint 
makes to cure those who are insane. Can they themselves 
pray or have faith? Notso. They are cured, as I have seen, 
but through the faith and devotion of those who accompany.” 

“Vicarious, eh?’’ asked Donovan. 

“It may be, m’sieu. That is a word of education, and | 
am an ignorant man.” 

“Well,” said Donovan, “if I am never to see but by this 
Saint Anne hocus-pocus, Leandre, you may depend upon it 
I shall remain blind.” 

It must not be thought that these days were without 
their dangers and their apprehensions. Not so; for it was 
not to be credited that Cluny would fail to make careful 
search for Nérée. Also there was uncertainty as to what he 
would do with his knowledge of her existence. Over Lean- 
dre’s home rested always the shadow of danger and the 
atmosphere of a hiding place. Nérée was as much a prisoner 
as Donovan, afraid to show herself to any, hiding in the 
house when neighbors passed or stopped; and all were at 
constant, watchful pains to conceal that she was an occu- 
pant of the little house. It was a strain and an anxicty. 
Upon her happiness rested the cloud of a dark, uncertain 
future. What could be the end for her? What the final 
outcome of her unendurable position? 

Yet, however greatly this troubled her, she kept the secret 
to herself, and for her goodness and sweetness and cheer‘ul- 
ness, and for her gayety and the genius for making others 
gay which resided in her, Leandre and Odilie came to !ove 
her as if she were their sister or their child. 

As for Donovan, he studied her, studied her, compiling his 
data and coérdinating it, filing it away unwillingly with 
other data, such as the fidelity and simple nobility of Lean- 
dre and the gratitude and humility of Odilie; and there were 
hours when he felt at a loss, groping, shaken. Events «nd 
human actions and the constant rubbing of human charac- 
ter wore at the thing which confined his soul. Scoff as he 
would, rail as he would, facts were driving him, pulling and 
hauling him. He did not know it, but he was fighting sav- 
agely against the resistless current of truth. 


XXII 


7 CANNOT be emphasized too strongly that Cluny was a 
patient man. Also he possessed a devious brain, which 
seemed to shoot off tentacles capable of feeling about 
stealthily and of reaching into dark corners, to which the 
ordinary thought could not penetrate. And, in spite of his 
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bulk, there was a certain softness of tread and a stealthiness 
about him which had a way of astonishing its victims by the 
unexpectedness of his results. 

Every man, no matter what may be his vices and in spite 
of the most Herculean efforts to be totally evil, cannot es- 
cape the curse of certain virtues. They may be negative, or 
they may be positive. Cluny had those of each variety, but 
among the negatives was a total absence of vindictiveness. 
It may seem strange, but the fact was that he held no rancor 
against Donovan Steele, but rather admiration of a sort. For 
the thrashing Donovan had given him, he plotted no re- 
venge. In the way of business he would have met Donovan 
the following day with that hearty good-nature and human 
companionability of his; or, had he encountered Donovan 
blind and wandering upon the road, he would undoubtedly 
have given him guidance, shelter and advice. In his incom- 
prehensible way, Cluny was a sportsman. 

However, it is his quality of infinite patience which is of 
present importance, taken in team with those deviously 
wriggling tentacles of his astute brain. These qualities he 
had set upon the task of assuring himself of the truth which 
lay hidden under the murder of Nérée Caron’s brother. He 
had made his beginning before the day of that great fight 
with Donovan Steele; and in the days of recuperation which 
followed it, he took certain strides along the road toward a 
sure destination. 


N THE beginning, when the matter was of interest to him 

only as a piece of news, he had reached the conclusion 
that Nérée Caron was innocent or imbecile. Having seen 
and appreciated her, he discarded the second possibility and, 
lying on his bed with closed, swollen eyes, he argued the 
matter for the defense. 

Facts he must have, and certain facts were already his; 
but, in those days of inactivity, he compelled his reason to 
inform him where other facts lay to be unearthed, and what 
they would signify. For instance, he gave much considera- 
tion to the night of the murder and to the facts which sur- 
rounded it—to the theater which he had visited and studied 
carefully; to the program of the performance which he 
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possessed; and to the significance of these. It would be pos- 
sible, he was certain, to account for every second of Nérée’s 
time on that day and night, particularly that night. The 
program informed him that she had been upon the stage dur- 
ing the greater part of the evening. Undoubtedly some stage 
manager or other could give him exactly the minutes she had 
spent in entertaining the audience: as, for example, that she 
had gone upon the stage at—shall we say?—eight-thirty by 
” agi and had there remained until eight-forty-one, and 
the like. 

The interstices between these public appearances could be 
filled by members of the company. It could be determined 
if she had left the theater even for a moment, if she had tele- 
phoned, sent a messenger, spoken with anyone outside of the 
cast. It could be settled if she had had opportunity. It 
should be possible to find more about how and when the 
Caron boy entered the theater. 

‘ And then there was the box of candy. It was clear to 
Cluny that Nérée had been unaware that any box of candy 
occupied her dressing-table, as it was clear to him that the 
boy knew he would find one there. Whoever sent the boy to 
the dressing-room did not do so in a haphazard manner, hop- 
ing he would stumble upon the poisoned bonbons. He had 
been told to look for them! It was also evident to Cluny that 
no inquiries had been made as to how the candy came in its 
place. That, to the police, had been a patent thing—Nérée 
Caron had placed it there. But Nérée had not placed it 
there, and some other individual had. That individual must 
have left some trace, some recollection in somebody’s mind, 
of her—or his—presence. 

From the moment Nérée left Montreal with the company 
of amateur players, someone must have been with her. She 
was too popular, too conspicuous to have been left alone. 
Her friends would remember. The facts of the journey and 
the facts of the half-day after their arrival in Quebec would 
be printed upon their minds. The dreadful ending of the day 
would see to that. And the telegram? That would have been 
done cleverly, that telegram to young Caron to meet his 
sister in Quebec. Undoubtedly the boy had never received 
it, for it had not been meant for him, but for damning 
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evidence. If it had been done cleverly, then equal cleverness 
should be able to penetrate to the secret of the doing of it. 

Quebec, the theater, the hotel—all should be full of facts 
ready to be mined out, ready for the gold of truth to be 
stamped from the ore. And Montreal! Cluny already had 
been in Montreal and was satisfied with his journey. 

Cluny was not a man to let his plans be set awry by mis- 
hap or even disaster. Nothing was changed. True, Nérée 
Caron had escaped him and was in safe hiding; but that did 
not matter. So long as he knew that she was alive, that 
would answer. He could find her. What he needed now 
were facts. When he had them, circumstances would teach 
him how to conduct himself; he would, when the moment 
came, know whether his profit lay in betraying Nérée to 
Xavier or in exposing Xavier and making his trade with 
Nérée. He would like to have Nérée herself, naturally. If 
he could take her and her fortune, and become the head of 
the Caron family, that would be well; there was something 
about this which appealed to him, for he would then step 
into a ready-made position in life, become a figure; and he 
was not without his vanity. 

Well, that was possible. With the facts in his hand he 
could go to Nérée and prove to her that he could extricate 
her from her terrible position—for a consideration. The con- 
sideration would be herself. Or he could approach Xavier 
in the way of wholesale blackmail. Either way he might 
get Nérée for himself. 


O, WHILE he was recovering, he caused search to be 
made for her, and when he was recovered he gave his 
own talents to the hunt. It ought, so it seemed, to be an 
easy matter to trace the movements of a girl and a man 
sorely battered as he knew Donovan had been. But, from 
the moment they left the plateau together, there could be 
found no human being who had seen them. They had van- 
ished as if the mantle of invisibility had been given to them. 
In addition to this, he spent as much of his time as could 
be spared from Saint Fidele in Quebec and in Montreal; and 

he got results. 

(Continued on Page 41) 














AT THE CONSCIOUSNESS OF AN EAGER, CURIOUS CROWD, HIS THOUGHTS HARDENED HIS FACE. 





‘*I WILL NOT BE STARED AT,’’ HE SAID SAVAGELY 
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Paderewski 
the 
L10n-Hearted 


Fis Fearless Patriotism 
as Premier of Poland 


By SIGISMUND 
IVANOWSKI 


Painting by Ivanowski 


HAVE no intention of making a 

psychological study of Paderewski. 

he man is too big for analysis. 

My purpose is simply to recite cer- 

tain incidents that occurred during 

our association, in the hope that these may 
indicate his amazing character. 

My admiration for Ignace Jan Paderewski 
was so great that for many years it kept me 
from wanting to meet him. Whenever pos- 
sible, I heard him play. Each time, I appre- 
ciated anew that he was an artist who 
approached his art with a perfect simplicity, 
dignity and reverence. He had none of the 
mannerisms or eccentricities of appearance 
that mar the performances of some pianists. 
To me as an artist he was immensely deco- 
rative. His tall, lean figure, his leonine face, 
the heavy shock of golden hair made a superb 
picture even before he started playing. His 
grace and nobility of movement added visual 
delight to his music. Here, I was certain, 
was the ideal artist. That was why I was 
reluctant to meet him. I had met other great 
men and sooner or later, experience had taught 
me, flaws were revealed that destroyed pre- 
conceived ideals of their characters. My im- 
pression of Paderewski was too perfect, too 
precious, to risk its destruction by personal 
contact. 

Then it came about that I met him, and 
for five years was his aide and intimate. The 
idealistic impression I had had of him was not 
destroyed by this association. Instead, it 
was broadened to encompass all that the 
man did. I saw him bring to all the affairs 
and trials of those five years the same dignity, 
power, genius he displays on the concert 
platform. 

Twenty years after I listened to his play- 
ing for the first time, I heard him speak in 
Carnegie Hall, New York. This was just after 
America had declared war on Germany. His 
speech that night was the first plea I had 
ever heard freely spoken for Polish liberty. 
It was an appeal for the famished of his native 
land and was filled with a fiery devotion to 
Poland. At that time I was uncertain of 
how I might best do my part in the war. I was 
wavering between several half-formed plans. 
His eloquence determined me, opened my 
eyes, made my duty plain. The next day, st ill 
under the spell of that address, I sought his 
stepson, and through him met Paderewski, 
toured America with him and later accom- 
panied him to the Poland he had done so 
much to free. 

This musician, I was to learn, was a states- 
man of such vision that he could foresee mat- 
ters beyond the dreams of the average man. 
Germany had promised to revive a Polish 
kingdom if she won the war. This would 


(Continued on Page 106) 
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HEN there’s something one hates to 
do,” said Miss Hester Gregg pro- 
#a\ foundly, ‘the only power that reall 

B “ can make one do it is one’s own self. 
Ree) Does that make sense to you, my 
dear?” 

Her niece, Doris Vail, puckered 

WS her pretty forehead, then glanced 
apology at the old lady and confessed : “Not 
very much, I’m afraid, auntie. Is—is it a joke?” 

“Doris,” sighed her aunt, “I brought you up 
from the time you were a year old till you married 
Thaxton Vail. From the first day you were with me 
I saw I couldn’t hope to develop a sense of humor in you. 
So I tried all those years to train you to have at least an ear 
and an eye for it. To teach you how to know by the lilt of a 
speaker’s voice when it’s the right time to laugh at his story, 
and to tell by the silly glint of the eye when someone has 
said something funny. Well, I didn’t look silly and I didn’t 
change my tone. Therefore, what I said was not a joke. In 
fact, it was wisdom. ’ 

“‘T see,”’ said Doris meekly. 

“You don’t,” replied Miss Hester. ‘‘ But you’re going to. 
This is what I mean: Nobody but myself can make me doa 
thing I hate to do. Everything, from a doctor’s orders to the 
income tax, can be dodged, if one chooses to take the conse- 
quences. It’s only when one’s self says one has got to doa 
thing, that one really has to do it. And that’s what's trou- 
bling me so this very minute and for the past month. It’s 
been creeping up on me. I hate it. But I’ve got to do it. It’s 
myself that makes me. Now is that any clearer?” 

‘‘!—think so,’’ said Doris, still with no vehement con- 
viction, 

Miss Gregg sighed again. Then she stooped to stroke the 
head of the big tawny collie Macduff as he.drowsed at her 

ct in a patch of veranda sunshine. At her caressing touch 

he dog’s plumed tail began to thump the porch floor in lazy 
ration. He half lifted his head and blinked with affection- 

e sleepiness up at his mistress. 

‘““Mac,”’ said the old lady, ‘‘it’s a blessing you can’t talk. 
i know that you understand everything I say. I know it, 
liecause you can’t tell me you.don’t. A whole lot of humans 
would have the reputation for deep wisdom, Mac, if they 
idn’t say any more than you do and if they looked half as 
wise,’ 
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URNING to her niece, she asked abruptly: ‘‘ What was 
that rigmarole you were telling Teunis Scott one evening, 
about Vera Lansing’s reasons for not wearing jewelry? 
| tried to listen, but Mrs. Scott was describing her operation 
) me so thrillingly that I wasn’t able to catch one word of 
ours in five. That miserable woman dates all time, B. O. 
ind A. O.—Before Operation and After Operation. Why 
von’t Vera wear jewelry? Goodness knows she could afford 
(o wear the British crown jewels with her bathrobe.” 
‘“‘Oh,”’ said Doris, ‘‘I remember. But she does wear jew- 
clry now—at least she wears one jewel. She got it thrée 
weeks ago. That was the one I was telling Teunis Scott 
about. It’s a violet sapphire, and there are only two of them 
in the world. I mean, only two of the true deep violet 
color—not amethystine. One is in a museum somewhere in 
urope. This other one used to belong to a Russian grand 
duke. Museum pieces don’t count, Vera says; because a 
museum is the last and eternal resting place of any art 
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treasure. So Vera’s is the only true violet sapphire in the 
outside world. She’s delighted over it.’ 

‘‘Isuppose so. I suppose so,’’ mused Miss Gregg, with no 
show of interest. ‘‘ But what I wanted to get at ist this: Why 
did a woman of her wealth and love of show refuse to wear 
any kind of jewelry; and why is she wearing jewelry now? 
That is what you were telling Teunis when I was trying 
hardest and most hopelessly to listen past Mrs. Scott’s saga 
of symptoms.” 

‘“Why,” answered Doris, ‘‘it’s just a fad. She says there 
are lots of other women who feel the same way she feels 
about it. They think jewelry is too common, because it’s in 
the reach of everybody who can scrape together enough 
money to buy it. They say there is nothing distinctive 
about it, and that it is in better taste to go without any 
jewelry at all, or else find a gem that nobody can duplicate, 
a solitary jewel or group of jewels that is out of anyone else’s 
reach—like the violet sapphire, for instance. The fad started 
in Europe, but Vera says she knows a dozen American 
women who have taken it up; women with the money and 
the taste and the patience to wait till they find a piece of 
jewelry that can’t be duplicated or imitated. There's an 
expert who makes a business of finding such unique things 
for them. Some women, she says, have a unique piece of 
jewelry like that and never even wear it. They’re content 
just to own it. Probably they’re afraid of losing it.’ 

“More likely,’’ hazarded Miss Gregg, ‘‘they’re afraid it 
may be recognized.” 

‘“What do you mean?” 

‘“‘Well,’’ said Hester, ‘‘for instance, there was the Soul of 
the Moon Pearl. Then there was the Apple Green Diamond. 
Then there was that hideous great Scarab Ruby. All three 
of those were stolen, two of them right here in Aura. If they 
hadn't been recovered—or rather, if fate hadn’t shoved Mac 
and me, struggling, into the hunt for them, mightn’t they 
now be filling some rich woman's craving for ‘distinctive’ 
jewelry? And wouldn’t she be one of the select group that 
value their exclusive bit of jewelry too highly to wear it? Or 
mightn’t they be worn on rare occasions by women far 
enough away from where they were stolen to take the risk 
of being seen with them? Mightn’t they?”’ 

“What a horrible idea!’’ exclaimed Doris. 

““Yes,”’ said Miss Gregg complacently, “‘isn’t it? Most 
ideas are—either horrible or idiotic. But why else were those 
three stones stolen? In or case the thief overlooked a 
handful of jewelry that was only a little bit less valuable, and 
took this one exclusive gem. Why else, except for some ‘such 
secret market? It may not make much sense to you, but 
it’s the only theory that makes any sense at all... I know, 
because I’ve been massaging my poor tired brain for months 
trying to find some sane answer to the riddle. And that is 


NODDING TOWARD 
THE TELEPHONE 
WHOSE RECEIVER 
SHE WAS HOLD- 
ING, HE SAID: 
“‘THE WIRES ARE 
CUT. I CUT THEM 
AT THE ‘TRUNK,’ 
OUTSIDE”’ 


the only one I can find. If this queer quest for ex- 

clusive jewelry is as much of a fad as you say it is, 

then that is the answer. It’s the answer, because 

there isn’t any other answer. I wish I could keep 

my mind off the tiresome subject. But it has taken 

hold of me, like some drug. I suppose if one is 

forced by Destiny to play detective often enough, 

it gets a grip on one. It’s got one on me. I wish it 

hadn’t.”’ 

“But 

“That’s what I meant just now when I said I was 

the only person who could force myself to do what 

I didn’t want to do. I don’t want to dabble any 

deeper into this thing. I hate it. I hate it like toad pie. No- 

body else could hire me to go on with it. Nobody else could 

force me to, with a gatling gun. But—vwell, I can’t leave it 

alone. My dear, I’m a very crazy and meddlesome old 
woman, as you were about to say. And I 4 

‘“‘T wasn’t about to say anything of the sort,’’ denied Doris 

indignantly, adding, ‘‘But when you hate it all so, why 

don’t you try to forget it? It’s so useless and—and morbid.” 


” 








T IS,” assented Hester. ‘I know that as well as you do. 
It’s all that, and it’s much more. But don’t ask me in 
that bromidically smug way why I don’t stop. I can’t. Why 
doesn’t a driver stop being run away with when his horses 
bolt? No, I’m going to clear this thing up. Not that I want 
to. But I do want to be able to do something else with my 
mind, instead of letting it browse on this one dreary theme. 
And I can’t till it is wound up.” 

“But I’m sure you’re mistaken about it,” urged Doris. 
‘Vera says all these women have enough money to pay, and 
pay well, to gratify the fad. Why should they steal?” 

“They don’t,”” Miss Gregg caught her up. “‘ Most of them 
would be too honest to; and all of them would be too stupid 
to do it successfully. Some of them, like Vera Lansing, paid 
a fortune to get something that was legitimately on sale. But 
when the right sort of jewel can’t be bought, the person 
behind this whole thing gets it stolen for his clients. Or he 
gets it stolen for those of them who are willing to buy such a 
thing much lower than at cost, knowing they can’t be seen in 
public with it. The Master Mind behind the transaction 
has to pay out a certain amount of money to his employes 
for stealing it. But not a fraction of the sum it would cost 
him to buy it. He is a genius, whoever he is. And he has 
collected a mighty clever gang of subordinates. He resells 
stolen treasures to one of these women for what he can get 
her to pay for it. What story he tells her I. don’t know. But 
I’m going to find out. That’s why I’ve been delivering this 
long oration to you. Because you're going to help me.’ 

“IT? How?” 

“From the first I've known some one Master Mind must 
be behind all these thefts. None of the actual thieves had the 
brains to invent such schemes. First I toyed with the idea of 
going to look for him. But I’ve a better idea now. I’m going 
to make him come looking for me.’ 

“* Auntie!”’ 

‘‘ And you're going to help me,”’ finished Miss Gregg. 

She spoke placidly. But beneath the easy-going tone was 
an undernote of chilled steel. Folk had a way of doing 
what Hester Gregg bade them do when that tone crept into 
her voice. Doris, trained from babyhood to accord complete 


(Continued on Page 142) 
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THE TREMOR OF BITTERNESS IN THE MAN’S VOICE FASCINATED HER. YES, HE WAS HARD, BOLD PERHAPS, CRUEL SURELY; 
AND JUST AS SHE THOUGHT IT, THE LIP BROKE ITS LINE AND QUIVERED 





foreeealLONG the black line of a hilltop, 
le drawn sharply against the pink 

eierea| fringe of dawn, three hooded 
v4 figures moved slowly upward. 
41 A church spire, reaching above 
M4) the crest, pointed a long finger 
of shadow down the slope, and 
approaching this dark area from 
the opposite direction was another group of three. 
Beyond and below them, half screened by dis- 
tance and October mists, Queen Anne’s London 
spread its gray. Presently the two files faced 
each other, and they all bowed, as in some formal pantomime. 
Then two from either side went forward into the shadow, and 
the remaining ones threw off their hoods. The mounting 
light reflected from the whiteness of linen. 

It was quickly done, the ordered moving about of seconds, 
the signal flash, and a tiny white smoke cloud at the end of 
each pistol. One of the men stooped for his cloak, threw it 
about him, and joined his companions as they walked rapidly 
away. The other watched them go. He had not moved until 
finally, flinging his weapon in a gleaming parabola after his 
departed antagonist, he sank gradually to his knees, and then 
pitched forward into the obscurity of the shadow. 


A horned moon leaped free of its cloud veils and spread 
white light upon the black-bordered road which wove its way 
through the Witches’ Wood. In the center of this road a 
dark, formless bulk crouched low and wailed into the night 
like a wounded thing, just human. Still hidden by a bend, 
Lord Bishop of Crewe’s coach and four hammered through, 





In the Night 


By STEPHEN MOREHOUSE AVERY 
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pounding, a jingle of harness, rattle of flickering lamps, grind 
of heavy wheels making the turn. 

But the creature of lament only wailed the louder and did 
not stir. ‘‘Aiee! Crosst the tops o’ trees 'e comes gallopin’ 
and his ’orse has legs long as pikestaves and a tail afire i 

The sudden stop brought the bishop’s round head poking 
out of the side window of the coach. ‘‘What’s here, Boy 
John?” he shouted. ‘What devil’s thing’s ahead?” 

The coachman bent down. “It be only some maudlin 
beggar, my lord bishop.’’ But his face was white. 

The dark thing shambled out of the way, still muttering: 
*‘Aiee! From ghosties and ghoulies and long-leggedy beasties, 
O Lord,” he shrilled, ‘‘and from things that go bump in the 
night, O Lord, deliver us.”’ 

“So ho, there !”’ roared the bishop. ‘‘ He croaks that ancient 
litany. Crack your whip over the fellow, Boy John, and 
have on. Great saints! I thought the Raven himself was 
upon us to flatten my wallet and frighten my daughter out of 
her beauty.” 








‘Ah, fragile beauty!’’ She spoke gayly from 
the gloomy depths of the coach. ‘I should but 
welcome so charming an adventure after thes 
dull London days.” 

Boy John uttered an oath, and they heard hi 
body thud down upon the floor of the box 
Somewhere a man was laughing, strangely, 
coldly. Peering out, they saw the head of a hug: 
white horse thrust into the circle of the coach 
lamps’ glow, and standing beside it a tall man 
masked to the mouth, and a long black pistol in 
his hand. 

“You have more than the grace of a bishop, sir,”’ he calle«! 
out. “You are one of the prophets. For here stands onc 
who, Raven or not, can as ably relieve you of your walle‘ 
and my lady of her ennui.”” He laughed again, but then 
alarmed evidently by some gesture of the coachman’s, hi 
shouted like a major commanding. ‘Stand and deliver! 
On your lives!'’ No laughter in that. ‘‘Come out, my bishop 
quickly, or I send a leaden lackey for you.”’ 

The bishop squeezed his bulk through the door and ad 
vanced, his little cap askew over a great wig and his long 
purple coat hunched about his middle. ‘What accursed 
trickery is this, fellow?” he blustered. ‘And who are you?” 

“Tt is trickery truly,”’ came the reply. ‘‘For none has seen 
more of it than I whom you have chosen to call the Raven o! 
Witches’ Wood. But be not alarmed, good bishop. You are 
unarmed and safe, unless perhaps you prefer I have 
two pistols; will you accept one of them?” 

The bishop’s hand could not close over the proffered 
weapon and it fell to the ground. ‘“‘Enough,” he said. ‘On 
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with your unholy business, and let us 

be off. Here is my wallet. May you 

choke upon the food it buys you!” 

‘‘What atreasury!’’ The masked 

one weighed the heavy pouch upon 

his hand. ‘And is that an emerald 

on your snuffbox? Why, so it is! And 

such a pretty amber bead on your cane. 

I thank you, lord bishop.” He seemed 

puzzled for a moment then, unsure of his 

next move’ But the air of bravado re- 

turned quickly enough. ‘‘Now stand 

¥ aside, and let my lady bring me a re- 
at membrance,”’ he said. 

whine She had been watching, already half 

out the door. Deftly she slipped the huge 

hoop of her skirt through and put a red- 

heeled slipper on the step. A black coach cape fell away from 

her white throat and her slender waist. ‘‘ Your gallantry is 

less than your courage then,” she said boldly, ‘‘since you rob 


Ks 


ladie s. 

The bishop retreated step by step. ‘“‘May my snuff blow 
out your eyes,”’ he muttered, ‘‘and my cane betray your tot- 
tering old age ——”’ 

“And your daughter destroy the peace of my heart!’’ The 
recipient of these good wishes turned to the girl. ‘If there be 
any, sweet lady, still so foolish as to believe in hearts.”” He 
was smiling under his mask. 


“*% ZOU need not warn me, sir. Yours is quite safe. But 

Y pray hurry this unpleasantness.” She scrutinized him 
from his wide-topped boots to the straight black crown of his 
broad hat, marked the silken breeches and waistcoat, the 
long coat and big loose sleeves, the lace cuffs. ‘“‘ What mock- 
ery is this?’’ she said with another swift glance. ‘‘ Your dress 
and manner betray the gentleman rather than the thieving 
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blackguard. But consider our haste in any case. What shall 
I show you? Rings?” 

“Rather the fingers, my lady.” But he pulled the jeweled 
circlets from her hands and the clasp from her girdle, almost 
deliberately rough. ‘Yes, I rob ladies whenever possible, 
even though their eyes are like gray days and their hair full 
of hidden lights. It requires a finer courage.” He bowed. 

She curtsied ironically. ‘And a finer chivalry, no doubt. 
Ah, that little gold ring. I should like to keep that—for 
memory’s sake.”’ 

‘So should I,”’ he said, slipping it over the end of his little 
finger. ‘‘ Now go, please, before I take what I’d rather have 
and play my part too well.” 

The bishop’s voice rumbled from the coach. ‘‘ Malediction 
upon you! The curse of the church be upon you! Ah, laugh, 
and you will, villain. The curse of heaven be upon “a 

“‘Hold!’’ The man stood back. “Save that for the next 
world, lord bishop, since I have found the curse of man— 
and of woman—enough for this one.” 

Lady Evelyn had started for the coach, but the tremor of 
bitterness in the man’s voice fascinated her. She turned to see 
that his mask was half raised, revealing a tight-lipped mouth 
and a stern chin. Yes, he was hard, bold perhaps, cruel 
surely; and just as she thought it, the lip broke its line and 
quivered. 

London knew her for a madcap, but it never knew quite 
how mad. Lady Evelyn Lackland, on a lonely roadway, 
under the moon, gave her hand to be kissed by a man behind 
a mask. ‘My father recants his curses,’’ she said. ‘If the 
truth were known you are doubtless a gallant man; at least 
a man.” 

“Wanton! I command you!’’ The bishop was roaring. 
‘‘Enough that he has touched you by force. Shame—an all 
but affianced maid! The curses of heaven on him ‘ 

A staggering flash of light silenced him, and the little cap 
flew from his head as though snatched by the wind. A pistol 


~ 
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TWO SCORE OF THE 


smoked in the bandit’s hand. ‘That 
for a warning, churchman, and for 
spoiling the most delicate moment of 
a rough life.”’ 
He bent over the pale girl beside 
him. “ My lady, if aught could make 
one so low be worthy, surely ’twould be 
such an impulse as this one of yours.” 
She looked upon him steadily, a little 
breathless, and for one instant he raised 
his mask. 
The moment passed and he called out 
sharply: ‘‘Boy! Put your leaders back 
on the road and come down from the 
box.”” He turned gayly to the bishop 
then. ‘See what a capricious thief I 
am! I shall trade you back your jewels 
for your coach. For ’tis the coach I wanted; avery pretty 
coach, and so well known to Claibourne’s guard that they no 
longer trouble to challenge it. The stage from Elsingham 
comes by in a few minutes to lift you back to London town. 
Quickly, boy! Else I singe you too.” 


HE bishop had recovered enough to renew his spluttering. 
“‘Back to London? But we go to Earl Claibourne. Have 
reason, fellow.” 

“‘T have, my lord, a reason. I shall present your regrets 
at Claibourne House myself ere an hour passes.”” He took 
the lines from Boy John’s trembling hand, put a foot on the 
wheel and swung himself up. 

When the heavy vehicle had rolled away, the white horse 
following like some gigantic coach dog, they saw a bundle 
lying in the road, wrapped in a silken kerchief. It was all 
there—the money pouch, even the beaded cane. The jeweled 
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WERE THE MOST FAVORED LORDS AND LADIES OF LONDON, AND FACING THEM, WITH PISTOLS IN EITHER 
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Going toSchool for Peace 


Women Training a Great Organization that -Nleans Business 








uae) THE days when men were dying on 

py 3! that catch phrase, ‘‘the war to end war,” 
my sex held much argument on woman’s 
natural attitude toward this whole busi- 
ness of political mass-killing. The data, 
as presented in our long headquarters 
“3 discussions and trench debates, seemed 
ae | contradictory, confusing. ‘‘The female 
of the species is more deadly than the 
male,’’ quoted one faction; and they 
dictive attitude of certain noisy and 
prominent women in the then current war. 

“The Iroquois squaw,’’ remarked a Canadian captain, 
“used to go out on the battlefield by night and finish off 
the enemy whom her man had only nicked. Civilized 
woman is sister to the squaw, The hate stuff back there in 
the rear is mostly feminine. Every time I go back to 
England on leave the women curdle my blood, the way 
they talk.”’ 

Another faction looked at the matter a little more broadly. 
Woman, they said, was not yet expressing her natural self. 
The kind of woman who believed and exaggerated every 
story of German atrocities she heard, who wanted to kill 
every German baby in its cradie, was precisely 
the kind who depended for all her views on the 
man nearest her. Dependents are always that 








By WILL IRWIN 


topic in women’s clubs, women’s forums, women’s con- 
gresses. The audiences of the Foreign Policy Association, 
which meets in various large cities to discuss world relations 
with a view to conciliation, are at least three-quarters 
feminine. 

The small but heated militarist element in the United 
States has perceived where the enemy lies; at this moment 
they are directing their strongest propaganda against the 
women’s clubs. An especially fanatical faction among them 
has been trying of late to prove by hint, innuendo and 
invention that the whole pacifist movement in the United 
States is inspired and directed by the communist govern- 
ment of Russia. These shafts have made not so much as a 
dent on the smooth armor of the sex. The women have 
simply smiled—and gone ahead. Woman is never so per- 
turbing or so irritating to her opponent as when she wears 
that same tolerant, calm, slightly superior smile. 

The reading, thinking, lecture-going type cf woman—the 
kind which leads the thought of her sex—has in this matter 


who have something constructive to say on international 
relations. The American woman has begun to study ways 
and means. Through the confusions and political super. 
stitions which becloud the subject, she is trying to run 
ray of thought. Her method is distinctly her own, the one 
invented by the first women’s clubs and worked out through 
three generations of feminine activity. It proceeds by a 
simple formula: Study the subject first and make up your 
mind afterwards. Those pioneer women’s clubs, with their 
futile little academic essays, their timid dabs at thought, 
were building better than they knew. 

I spent a week last summer with one of those feminine 
groups who are hammering public opinion on peace out of 
the raw ore. The place was Vassar College, the occasion a 
conference of a hundred and fifty church workers, labeled 
with the rather cumbersome title, Institute for a Christian 
Basis of World Relations. Until then I never wholly ap- 
preciated how hard our women are studying on this subject 
or how much they mean business. It was not the largest or 
most important meeting of the sort. But it seemed to me 
so typical that I am letting it stand for the rest. 

‘The Vassar idea’’ was President MacCracken’s in the 
beginning. Like many other proponents of peace by agree- 

ment, he believes that in the churches, if they 
ever see their duty, we have ready built to our 





way. The loyal little son of a good party man 


hands an international organization big enough, 
strong enough, vital enough to handle the job, 








believes that all members of the opposition 
party wear hoofs and horns. Father, having 
the experience of actual contact, knows better. 
Woman was the creator and preserver of the 
race. Give her a fair chance and she would 
see that her work was not marred. The 
trouble, we maintained, lay not so much in 
woman’s nature as in her accepted place in 
society, her inherited traditions. But the other 
side of the argument responded: ‘‘ That’s aca- 
demic. For the rest of our lives this is going 
to be a man’s world.” 

They who so lightly dismissed the argument 
made a bad guess at the future. Before the guns 
of Armageddon were cold, Germany and Austria 
had enfranchised their women. Great Britain 
and the United States followed. France—to 
whom woman suffrage was, in 1913, a delicious 
boulevard joke—in 1923 failed of adopting it 
only by a hair’s-breadth. And this political 
enfranchisement is less important in itself than 
asasymbol of a great change. A man’s world! 
Never was this so much a woman’s world. 

And women themselves have given judgment 
on the old trench debate. In proportion as 
they have come into full political activity, in 
just such proportion have they taken the side 
of peace. Among all the great powers Great 
Britain has experienced the fullest flowering of 
the “‘woman movement.’’ Now among all the 
powerful nations Great Britain holds at this 
moment the most pacifist temper. The suspi- 
cion that he was stirring up a war in the Near 
East was enough to wreck the hold of Lloyd 
George on the British people. Spite of the large 
feminine representation in the German parlia- 
ments, we stand next in the freedom and public 
influence of our women. And in our receptive- 
ness toward the peace movement we are also a 
good second. Toward the other end of the scale 
stands Italy, where feminine influence is very 
slight, where suffrage seems still a long time 
away. And at this moment Italy sees foreign 
politics only in the old terms—armament, bluff, 
and, when the bluff is called, war. 


Going Ahead—For Peace 


wi us, the question got itself involved 
early and unfortunately in partisan poli- 
tics. The peace sentiment of the American 
woman, her vague conviction that this world 
may be so arranged as to dispense with war, 
still lacks policy, wide organization, supreme 
leadership. 

Yet for all that, it runs wider and deeper than 
most politicians seem to perceive. Party lead- 
ers and machine fixers, still puzzled by the 











Unknown 
By Evra M. Hazen 


CROSSED a barren field in war-scarred France 
Toward evening of a gloomy summer day; 
Poor, spindling weeds grew in the sterile soil, 
And rank grass stretched its snares across my way; 
Stumbling, one hand outtlung to stay my step, 
I touched a leaning wooden cross that seemed 
To shrink amid the tangled growth. A blur 
Of white against the gathering dusk, it gleamed. 


I bent above it, and with eager hands 
Pushed matted grass and wind-blown leaves apart, 
And found one word, dim written, half defaced — 


“Unknown.” The word leaped out and struck my heart! 
“Unknown.” What mother, undiscouraged, still 


Day after day hopes in a hopeless quest! 


‘Unknown.” No tears to bless his lonely grave, 


No love to cherish his last place of rest! 


Just then a sudden rift, a lifting cloud! 
A ray of light straight leveled at the sod 
Fell on the cross. Beneath the one sad word 


I saw more words: “Unknown—but known to God.” 


Oh, sudden radiance through the gathering gloom! 
Oh, ray of glory in the twilight dim! 

God keeps the secret of that lonely place. 
Ah, sleep—in peace—for all is known to Him! 


And the churches are precisely those organiza- 
tions in which women have the liveliest interest 
and the longest experience. Before there were 
any women’s clubs the submerged sex was train- 
ing itself in church guilds and missionary meet- 
ings for its own era of power. A call went out 
to women’s church organizations, asking that 
they send their leaders to a June conference. 


One Lesson Text 


to Protestant churches responded almost 
as a body. Official representation, it ap- 
peared, was impossible for the Roman Catholic 
organizations; but they sent unofficially two 
delegates, who participated with wisdom and 
energy in the discussions. Those who issued 
the call made perhaps a mistake when they 
labeled the Institute ‘‘ Christian.’”’ The Hebrew 
organizations objected to this; had it been 
called merely “ religious,’’ they said, the Jewish 
women would certainly have come; as it was, 
they could send only their best wishes. Since 
the heart of the subject was interracial friction, 
it would have been absurd to ignore our own 
pressing race problem. This call to conference 
went to the negro societies as well as the white. 
Half a dozen negresses responded. University 
graduates, leaders of their people—like Jessie 
Fausett, the novelist, and Dean Slowe, of 
Howard University —their omission would have 
been a distinct loss. I imagine that the direc- 
tors of the Institute must have invited them 
with some apprehension; for the delegates 
were all housed in the Vassar dormitories and 
a quarter of them came from the South. But 
nothing happened whatever; the North has 
scarcely learned as yet that the modern and 
progressive element of the South now ap- 
proaches the race problem in a new spirit. 
The call was Doctor MacCracken’s; the 
method the invention of Prof. Alfred Sheffield. 
It consisted, really, of giving these women a 
kind of intensive postgraduate course, all 
crammed into a week of very hard work. The 
bell for business rang at nine; and the delegates 
trooped from old ivy-covered Main Hall to high, 
modern Rockefeller Hall. There they broke up 
into study groups of twenty or twenty-five. 
committee of the whole, meeting on the day 
before the Institute opened its formal sessions, 
had threshed out a program. Each day had its 
subject—‘‘ Racial Causes of Friction Between 
Peoples” or ‘‘Economic Causes of Friction,” 
for example. The study group spent an hour 
and a half in lively discussion, wherein they 
threshed out the issue and clarified their ideas. 
A brief recess; then in the main lecture room 














feminine peychology, have professedly been 
a 


the whole convention listened to some specialist 








looking for a formula to get the woman vote. 
Here it is, When they perceive it I suspect 
there will come a hurricane “‘ peace talk.” 
Speaking generally, the politicians who have perceived 
this sentiment in the American woman have reacted only by 
trying to put the soft pedal on the issue. They have suc- 
ceeded merely in driving the question out of the political 
conventions. With the quiet persistence which the sex 
learned in its ages of submergence, American women have 
gone their own mental way. Except for prohibition, world 
peace has been for four years the most. discussed political 


graduated long ago from the primary class. She has passed 
the stage where persuasion is necessary. During the last 
two years the lecture bureaus have noted that “ inspira- 
tional speakers’’ who dwell on the inherent folly of war, on 
the inevitable crash of civilization in another general con- 
flict, no longer draw such engagements as they did in 1920 
and 1921; and women are the backbone of lecture audiences. 
But they note, correspondingly, a rising demand for speakers 





on the subject. If there was time before lunch- 
eon they questioned him. After luncheon came 
a rest period until four. It was rest only nomi- 
nally. Half of the delegates hurried to the university 
library to look up some doubtful point; the rest, strolling in 
groups through those noble gardens of Vassar, continued 
the debate. The four o’clock session, which lasted until din- 
nertime, was a general discussion in committee of the whole. 
After dinner came a brief vesper service in the chapel. 


(Continued on Page 217) 
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simple and Practical Fancy Work for Ghristutas Gifts’ 
For the Baby, Her Sisters and Fler (cousins and Her Aunts 


One and seven-eighths yards of 134-inch silver ribbon 
will make the charming bandeau at the right, adjusted 
in back with narrow elastic under the 4¥4-inch flat bow. 





Transfer No. 570 





are different. 


page. The ducks are placed } 


edge at shoulder. 


in detail at lower right. 
thread of the crash between parallel rows 
of stitches. 

The young girl’s bandeau centered 
above—for short or long hair—is of silver 
ribbon. A top band 22 inches long is at- 
tached 2% inches from center back at upper 
edge of 20144-inch band encircling head. 

The engaged girl will more than appre- 
ciate the practical and artistic luncheon set 
of écru scrim at upper right. Cross-stitched 
motifs in mercerized cotton are placed be- 
tween parallel lines of black threads drawn 
through the scrim. The place doily photo- 
graphed js 16 by 1034 inches when finished, 
with a 4-inch hem. The first black thread 
is drawn 1 inch from the raw edge, the 
second one 1 inch from that. Center the 
motif on one side, and place two motifs 114 
inches from — on the other side. Nap- 
kins of the set, 13 inches square, have the 
double line on one side only with one motif 
centered. For the runner, which is 15 by 


541% inches, draw one line of black all the way around, as 
in other pieces. Then make double parallel lines, 1 inch apart 


Transfer No. 571 








30 MATTER what age your friend of the 
Rj gentler sex may be, here is a gift that will 
please her—a gift, too, that you will enjoy 
making and find very inexpensive. 

Porridge will taste much better to the 
youngster if she has a three-piece nursery 
set in animal design. An interesting feature 
of this set is that the animals on each piece 
The material is oyster-colored coarse linen 
crash, and is embroidered in mercerized cotton as coarse as 
the crash. Selvage edge is used for sides of each piece, and 
two colored threads are run through hemstitched hem at 
ends. Aplate doily is 151% by 12 inches, with motifs one inch 
above hem and 114 inches from side, as in rabbit one above. 
The tray cloth of set is 15% by 2014 inches, with two ani- 
mals facing each other as in the duck one at lower right of 
¥ inch above hem and 44% 
inches from sides. The runner ot the set, embroidered with 
elephants, as photographed in center below, is 1 
a 2-inch hem, and elephants placed at ends 

For a little girl of kindergarten age the linen crash apron in center is 
most appropriate. When folded at shoulders it is 251% inches long, with 
the neck cut 2 inches deep in back, 3 inches in front and 5 inches from 
Crocheted buttons and loops, 1034 
der, fasten the sides together, and a simple crocheted edge is used asa 
finish at top and bottom. The stitch is the needle-weaving one given 
Work from the bottom up, always leaving a 


5% by 70 inches, with 
, 234 inches above hem. 





Colors in animal sets on this page are Yale 
and Saxe blue, old gold and goldenrod yellow. 
All animal designs included in one transfer. 













Pillow Transfer No. 572 


Embroider center panel before seaming 
_ sections together in pillow above. 





4 inches from shoul- 


Towel Borders No. 571 





French blue is used on the towels; for the table cover at left 
below, use cherry, pink, Empire blue, apricot, lilac and jade. 
Elephant Transfer No. 570 



























to cover the red. 


Apron Transfer No. 570 


Use needle- 
weaving stitch 
atright for all 
animals. 


Luncheon set below includes long runner, two doilies and four 
napkins. This sets four covers, ends of runner providing for two. 
Turquoise, black, green, orange, maize, white,salmon and orchid. 





Transfer No. 571 


and 1 inch from edge, at the narrow end, placing two motifs 
between them 114 inches from sides. Five and one-half inches 
from these parallel lines draw another set, and center one 
motif between them. Repeat from the other end, and then put 
two lines—with one motif centered—across center of runner. 

For the friend who keeps house, a set—or even one—of the 
cross-stitched towels below the apron is a happy selection. 
They are of pure white Irish linen, 27 inches long and 18 
inches wide—the width of the material. 
44-inch hem, and cross-stitch the design from right to left, 
using six-strand mercerized cotton. Remove canvas, dampen 
towel on wrong side and iron on wrong side. 

In the business girl’s tiny apartment the cross-stitched table 
cover at lower left would be most attractive. 
woven natural-colored linen, 36 by 30 inches, with selvage 
sides, and a 4-inch hem run in ends. 
motifs are placed, 2% inches above hem, and about 6)4 inches 
apart. They are embroidered in 2-ply yarn. Two rows of darn- 
ing stitches form a border half an inch from edge. 

From grandmother down to the boarding-school miss, there will be 
claimants for the écru linen pillow cover, embroidered in wool. It is 
13 by 17 inches, and top and bottom are made in three sections, the 
end ones 44 inches wide, the center one 8% inches. 
bottom center section should be left open an inch from each edge to 
insert pillow, then hemmed down. Along the seams, put 1-inch run- 
ning stitches in red, then, holding down a loose strand of mignonette- 
green wool, work over it a blanket stitch in bottle green, deep enough 
All edges are finished in this way, and then top and 


Baste canvas on a 


It is of coarsely 


Across these ends three 


One side of the 


bottom of cover are seamed together out- 
side of the blanket stitch, the edges then 
being overcast together with red wool. The 
center motif is embroidered in outline and 
Kensington stitch or any other filler stitch, 
while the tassels —2%4 inches long —are 
made of wool. Colors used in the embroid- 
ery are sage, olive, bottle and nile green, 
geranium and cardinal, chestnut brown and 
black. Transfer No. 571 includes a yard of 
each border for towels, 18 motifs for lunch- 
eon set and 6 for table cover. No. 570 
includes two each of all animal motifs. 











+ + 
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Duck Transfer No, 570 








Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lavtes’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Transfers, 25 cents. 
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authors and artists, and there must be many more thousands 

who are equally curious. Not that we can begin to answer all the 
questions put to us. We can tell you that Zane Grey has black hair and 
brown eyes, that he has shot several grizzly bears and hooked the big- 
gest tarpon ever caught on a line, but we cannot state positively that 
he had finished teething at eleven months, as a young Colorado mother 
would like to know. We know a little something about all of our au- 
thors and artists, even the newest ones. We have met most of them. 
You can find stingy little biographies of a great many ofthem in Who's 
Who, giving a list of the books and plays they have written, the date— 
in the case of men only—of their birth, who their parents were and 
what clubs they belong to. 

But you won’t learn in there that Booth Tarkington at present writ- 
ing is the mah-jongg wizard of Kennebunkport, that Hugh MacNair 
Kahler paces his study like a caged bear between sudden dashes to his 
typewriter, covering about ten miles to every five thousand words of 
fiction. Nor will Who’s Who tell you that Herbert Quick wrote his 
great trilogy, beginning with Vandemark’s Folly and ending with The 
Invisible Woman, between major operations at the Mayo Brothers’ 
hospital in Rochester, Minnesota. He finished his Iowa epic a well man, 
which should be good news to his great host of admirers. 

A Miss Jones, of Nebraska, asks if successful artists and authors are 
vain. We are glad to say, yes, they are—just like the rest of us, and we 
might add that if they were not proud of their good work there wouldn’t 
be much good work to be proud of. They are vain, and they respond to 
praise like a blushing demoiselle. They wince at criticism, and the pro- 
fessional sneerers roil them; but then what mother enjoys hearing said 
of her best-beloved: ‘What an ugly brat!” 

While it adds to the serenity of things to speak your admiration of 
authors and artists out loud, the wisest course is to pay out your praise 
a little at a time and keep it flowing. If you tell your favorite author, 
“That’s the greatest story you ever wrote,” it leaves you flat when the 
next one comes along. 


r | NHOUSANDS of readers ask us questions every year about our 


HE same thing applies to readers generally when you overinflate 

the blurb. If we were at apogee last month, how are we going to take 

you through the roof this month ?—a fact, however, that doesn’t seem to 

bother the modern book publisher. He has a form of blurb that stuns 

the reader into the belief that he can at last reach out and purchase the 
ultimate in fiction. Here’s a sample: 

WINGS OF A DRONE is the novel of the year, dealing as it does with 

esoteric sex problems and the candor of unfulfilled inhibitions. Here is truth 


broadcast in psychic wave-lengths and the mysticism of the subnormal 
made as clear as the primitive induction of emotion. 


You can put this together most any way you please, and if you are 
sufficiently subtle in your literary tastes, you might get a thrill and buy 
the book. The blurb-maker felt that in order to entice the eclectic book 
buyers, he should get the effect of a cross-words puzzle or a chart of 
dream-plasms. Then there are some of the lately born magazines that 
are attracting attention by putting out what we interpret from the 
blurbsas ethical adultery numbers or special red-light issues, “ every flaming 
item of which has been passed upon and approved by a board of clergy- 
men.”’ Yes, indeed, there are reverend gentlemen who, for an honorarium, 
will approve fiction and articles for the young that instruct them—the 
juvenile readers—in all the extremely latest subtleties in vice and crime. 

This November number of ours is a very big issue, containing nearly 
two hundred thousand words of editorial text and more than one hun- 
dred illustrations, but we might as well be frank with you and confess 
that it contains no fiction or articles dealing with any ennobling or 
educative form of twentieth-century degeneracy. Furthermore, we 
trust that it will not disappoint you to learn that all of our November 
contributors, be they authors or artists, are a hopelessly normal and 
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healthy-minded lot, most of them humdrum husbands and wives and 
heads of growing families. In the case of N. C. Wyeth, who painted 
the unusual and very beautiful cover, and Albert Payson Terhune, 
author of Macduff, some eugenists might call them too normal and 
healthy. Terhune is six feet four, weighs upward of two hundred, and 
could get away with both parts in a motion picture entitled Samson 
and Goliath. He has only one wife, who is likewise an author and also 
a talented musician and composer. 


ERHUNE is just past fifty, as you may learn from a delightful little 

book of his, entitled Now That I’m Fifty. He has been writing for 
thirty years, but that is hardly a beginning in his family, as his mother, 
Marion Harland, wrote from her twentieth year until just before she 
died at the age of ninety. 

N. C. Wyeth is a younger man than Terhune and about two inches 
shorter, but if he is ever in need of a model for Samson or Goliath, Gog 
or Magog or some of the other big chaps in history and fable, he need 
only rig up a mirror in his great studio at Chadds Ford, Pennsylvania. 
Of all the artists we know of, Wyeth is one of the most liberally supplied 
with models in his own family. A beautiful wife and four beautiful 
children, the children ranging in age from five to fifteen, all very differ- 
ent in type, would seem to be the ideal for a painter’s household. The 
girl on our November cover is one of the four, the only Wyeth so far to 
develop her father’s great talent. 

Another contributor to this number who raises beautiful children 
is Margaretta Tuttle. A great many readers have been writing in to 
ask when we should have another serial by the author of Feet of Clay. 
Here it is, The Cobweb, beginning this month. After seeing Mrs. 
Tuttle’s two daughters, you know why she has so little difficulty in 
imparting fresh and vividly up-to-date charm to her heroines. There 
is also a little boy of five that the great Rubens would have wanted 
as a model for some of his stalwart cherubim. 

The newspapers have been telling us a lot lately about the scarcity 
of children in the families of intellectuals among college faculties and 
college graduates generally, but race suicide does not apply to many of 
the contributors to the November Journal. We can count up at least 
forty children we know of who will find contributions of one of their 
parents in this number. Zane Grey has three; Roland Pertwee has two; 
Herbert Quick has three; Arthur Train has three; and Soulen, who 
made the delightful illustrations to In the Night, has an automobile 
load that he occasionally brings to town to help him carry his big can- 
vases—at least five or six young Soulens. There are Wyeth’s four, two 
young Kellands and four young Tildens. You'll find Freeman Tilden on 
the Office Dog page until he finishes his new novel. You may recall that 
he wrote Mr. Podd—one of the best books of 1923. To go on with our 
vital statistics, Mrs. Winter has two, Charles A. Selden has two, and 
Mrs. Caroline B. King has two; A. P. Terhune has one daughter, and 
Mrs. Marjorie Torre Bevans, our premier fashion artist, has a young 
son. Add five more for the art department and we have forty-two 


‘without calling on more than half of the contributors. 


OW about single men and single women in our November index? 

Well, we have a few spinsters, but no bachelors, and the spinsters 
are hardly that, because of their youth. Bobbing and shingling have 
advanced spinsterhood into the seventies. 

We rarely miss an issue that we do not introduce you to a new 
young writer. This month it is Miss Mary Badger Wilson, author of 
Personal and Private, on page 12. Miss Wilson was born in Raleigh, 
North Carolina. She took special courses in George Washington Uni- 
versity and Barnard College. Besides working away at fiction she has 
two jobs that keep her busy, one as a reader of manuscripts for a New 
York publishing house and another as part-time secretary in the offices 
of the National Cathedral in Washington. 
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long cry, but the line, though often 

a slender one, has been unbroken. 

Women have shown those fine qualities 
a that mark the leader from the time of her who 
founded a great city to the one who discovered 


ig Pine Dido to Madame Curie is a 


| a great healing agency and so made herself the 
| symbol of women’s greatness in the twentieth 
century. 

The old society bowed itself before only one 
kind of leadership, that of the conqueror who 
trampled a million men underfoot in order to 
stand on the pinnacle that he had created. In 
such a world the handicap of women was enor- 
mous. Nevertheless, even then there were those 
whose impelling natures broke through the crust 
of sex restriction that shut themin. Some inner 
compulsion of ambition, of arrogance or of the 
passion for accomplishment drove them to the 
top, and they made their mark after the fashion 
of the social order of the time, which was through 
dominance. 

“Dux femina facti,’”’ Vergil wrote of Dido— 
““A woman was made the leader’’—and there 
was a gape of wonder. Such leadership had to 
be after the manner of men, for no other kind of 
supremacy was recognized. Perhaps it is in the 
nature of a hold-over—one that makes the mod- 
ern woman indulge in a little secret, satirical 
grin—that makes the male of today feel that he 
has paid a woman the highest compliment when 
he tells her that she has the abilities of a man. 
The Rev. Anna Shaw once had a two hours’ 
stop between trains in a certain.small town, 
and, of course, was scheduled for a speech. The 
gentleman who introduced her occupied a half 
hour of her precious time in that process and 
then, with a flourish, presented her to the audi- 
ence with the old formula, ‘‘' The woman with a 
mind like a man.”’ Doctor Shaw gracefully and 
gratefully received the tribute, but said that 
before she accepted it she would like to be 
shown the man. Well, one wonders. In mental 
| and spiritual qualities there is no dividing line 
between men and women on which you can lay 
your finger, but perhaps there is and will be a 
sex emphasis in the qualities of leadership. 


Leadership of Today 


VEN in that ancient civilization there were, 
\ however, women great in another way, the 
! way of self-sacrifice—the Jephthah’s daughter 
i way, who wiped out her hopes in incomplete- 








| ness; the Antigone way, who went into her living 
| tomb that she might save the soul of her brother. 
H It took a thousand years and a supreme sacri- 
iH fice for the world even to begin to learn that 
such immolation was not the mark of inferiority, 
| but of a superior kind of greatness. And women 
have always been given that privilege, even in 
their least privileged days. 

And now that we have moved into an age 
of democracy, leadership has changed its char- 
acter all down the line. Kings and conquerors, 
with their trappings, look cheap. I remember 
standing on a sidewalk—I beg its pardon, a 
pavernent—in a European city, with one or two 
other Americans, to watch royalty with its out- 
riders and its gilded coach where scarlet flunkies 
hung precariously behind, all of us convulsed 
with laughter because it looked so exactly like a 
circus procession. 
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Cfrom Dido to- Madame (ourie 


By ALICE AMES WINTER 


Contributing Editor, The Ladies’ Home Journal 


Today leadership cannot compel; it can only 
beckon. It cannot trample down; it must in- 
vite. Leadership, like the whole of society, 
becomes more and more democratic. When the 
then Colonel Roosevelt was congratulated on 
his storming of San Juan Hill, he said he de- 
served no credit; that he had to run like some- 
thing no lady is supposed to mention in order to 
keep ahead of the boys. That is a type of modern 
leadership. 


Onward Movement for All 


JS york poe is an advance guard ofa great hu- 
man push, expressing it before it is wholly 
aware of itself and so inflaming it toward such 
self-unfolding. I think this is the reason why 
the very name of “reformer” is in ill odor with 
the greater number of people. It seems to sig- 
nify a demand for changes that represent one 
person or one small group of people. And this 
is the kind of transmutation that society resents. 
We want an onward movement, but a move- 
ment that is an expression of the mass of us and 
whose leadership shall seem akin to us, just 
ourselves, larger and more vital. 

So when we discuss women’s leadership the 
first thing to think about is the big push behind 
us and what this means. I never get over the 
thrill at the magnitude of this great and living 
today, of which each of us is a small part, just 
as I never get away from the romance of Amer- 
ica, the story of these United States, that sweep 
of power and adventure that amazes me afresh 
every time I cross the continent and see its 
plains and deserts and mountains conquered in 
the space of a few lifetimes; every time I think 
of the enormous movements of peoples into this 
continent, compared with which the much- 
recorded movements of tribes through the dim 
woodlands of early Europe were insignificant. 

Just in the same way we are apt to think of 
that which we call the woman movement in 
terms of our own town or state. We see here and 
there a shop open, or a woman going on the 
board of health, or sitting in the legislature, or 
occupying a new position in the Government, 
and we do not see the forest for the trees. But 
the forward thrust is not a matter of a woman 
here and a woman there, or a dozen, or a hun- 
dred, or a thousand. It is quietly sweeping 
myriads into new fields. 

How many of us know that there are not only 
women lawyers and doctors, architects and 
judges and justices, college professors and presi- 
dents, postmistresses and truant officers—we 
are getting used to these and taking them for 
granted, just as in W. S. Gilbert’s delicious 
satire he speaks of dukes being “‘ two a penny’ — 
but that there are also women aéronauts and 
forest rangers and landscape gardeners, metal- 
lurgists and assayers? 

The ‘‘softer’’ sex is trying its hand at brick- 
laying and plumbing and gas fitting. It has 
its blacksmiths and forge women and hammer 
women. It molds iron and plasters houses. It 
turnsits hand to new devices. The proportion 
of women inventors who line themselves up in 
government office records steadily increases. 


ay 





For one hundred years there were not 

‘so many patents granted to women as 

in the last ten. Moreover, they are not 

only playing with egg cutters; they 
patent a sugar-cane stripper or a portable 
smokehouse or a steam-laundry equipment, or 
even firearms and a marine compass. 

Some mere numbers are indicative. We had 
in 1923 an army of 134,000 men and a navy of 
92,700, but there were over half a million in civil 
service, of which about one-fifth were women, 
and in the District of Columbia approximately 
two-fifths of Government employes are women. 
Nor do statistics tell the whole story, since in 
the case of women, far more than of men, there 
is often aceomplishment without the acclaim. 
I know, for instance, of a certain very distin- 
guished physician who produced a monumental 
book. The wife not only did a good deal of the 
writing, but she had also been a big element in 
the actual work that preceded it, yet her name 
appeared neither on the title page nor in that 
preface where credit is supposed to be given 
to those to whom credit is due. Perhaps if M. 
Curie had been equally oblivious of the patient 
coéperation that worked by his side, Madame 
Curie’s name would not now carry its flaming 
significance. Here was a case where the French- 
man beat out the American not only in chivalry 
but in justice. 


The Change in Other Lands 


OR is the woman movement only of Amer- 


ica and England, of Scandinavia and of _ 


France, or of what we think as the highways 
among nations. The byways and lanes and all 
the far-off peoples are crowded with it. In 
Poland a million women have been swept into 
organization not only to exercise the privilege of 
their own suffrage, but also to see that every 
other voter goes to the polls. They carry the 
old and the infirm in their carriages and motors; 
they urge the lazy and the indifferent and the 
drunken man in a passion of patriotism that 
blends itself with religious fervor. In Japan 
women are defying the ancient rule of the three 
obediences—to parents, to husband, to sons— 
and pushing into professions and into organiza- 
tion of industries. In Central China women 
hold the suffrage, and Wong Chang-koo sits in 
their parliament. In the mountains of 
Kurdistan, Surma Mar Simoon sits as president 
of a great territory. In Egypt unveiled 
women marched abreast in the streets of Cairo 
for the nationalist movement. In Turkey, 
under the Young Turks, not only has the wife 
of Kemal Pasha, who bears the enchanting 
name of Latife Hanum, been elected to the 
Assembly, but Halide Edib Hanum, American 
trained, becameminister of education, and groups 
of high-born women, unveiled, are meeting men 
socially and discussing with them affairs of state. 

The list and the phases of women’s work 
might extend from farthest Iceland to farthest 
Australia, from India to Russia. It shows itself 
chiefly in the matters that touch women’s lives. 
It is practical enough to grapple directly with 
its own problems. It does not often pretend to 
solve the questions of finance or of commerce, 
of railroads or of frontiers, but it is both stirred 


(Continued on Page 82) 
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The Gimmicks: By Lou Rogers 
The gayest folk you ever knew, who live on roofs and chimneys, too. 


Drawings by (as ZL l é Gh 0 of (olor by 
The Author Howard Smith 
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IGH above gay Chim-Nik 
Town, 


Which you can see when 
you look down, 
Stands a castle on a wall, 
Built real sprawly, sost ’twont 
fall. 
The Gimmicks call it Castle Choof, 
Because it has a musty roof, 
Sost if the pogs just only light, 
They start to sneeze with all their might. 





There is one road that goes that way, 
And it has fallen to decay. 

The Gimmicks never went that way, 
To snoop around and dance and play, 
Because right in that Castle Choof 

A miser ghost, named Grizzle-Groof, 
Slid around with baleful eyes, 
A-flickering just like fireflies! 


Well, once a peddler came along, 

A-singing some old peddling song; 

And slung across his dusty back 

He had a humpy looking pack, 

Full of mouth harps gypsies made 

Between the times they danced and played. 

They call these harps Harmoni-Cumps, 

And swap them off for candy lumps. 

This peddler came to Castle Choof. 

He’d never heard of Grizzle-Groof, 

So he just piped as gay’s a frog 

And rested on a mossy log 

Right by the sagging castle door. 

And all at once across 
the floor 

He heard the queerest 
little sound, 

A-creeping, creep- 
ing round and 
round! 

He went inside the 
door to see 

What that noise 
would mebby be. 












And my! The first 
that peddler 
knew 

A hooded Shadow 
glided through 

And touched him on 
his tattered sleeve! 

The peddler’s heart 
gave one big heave. 

He didn’t know ’twas 
Grizzle Groof, 

The Miser Ghost of 
Castle Choof! 

Anon It gave Its foot a 
swing, 

To press a secret 
little spring 





That opened up a stone trapdoor 

Set within that castle floor. 

And my! That peddler gave a spring, 
A-leaping through the Shadow Thing, 
And ran! Nor did he stop to look 
And watch the way his running took. 
Instead of scooting out the door, 

He kept a-pen-e-trat-ing more 

Into that castle’s purple gloom, 
Through many a strange and vaulted 


room, the ancient hall, 
Until he fell upon the stones, Skeedaddling in along 
A-breathing out low, catchy moans. the wall, 
He saw that gray-green 
And what d’you think? Grizzle-Groof Shadow Thing 


He floated up against the roof, 

And kind of grasped a rafter post! 

It’s fearful on an ancient ghost 

To jump right through him lickerty-bing; 








(astle (choot 


By Lou ROGERS 


I'll run straight back 
the way I came, 

And put that ghost to 
flight and shame!” 
He played as fast as he 

could blow, 
A-running hard as he 
could go! 


But when he reached 


Rise up and give Its 
arms a fling, 

And float between him 
and the door! 

Down slumped the ped- 
dler to the floor; 

But he kept thinking, 

“Who’s afraid?” 

And yee! Oh, yee! The 
tunes he played! 

Right at the mouth 
harp’s first mad peal 

That Shadow gave a 
ghostly reel 

And started in to whirl 
and whirl, 

Just like an engine’s 


It makes his ghosted 
senses sing; 

So Grizzle-Groof clung 
round that post 

And wished he’d never 
been a ghost! 


Humped on the stones 
the peddler stayed, 
And sobbed, 
“T’mnot afraid! 
I’m not afraid! 
T’ll play my big 


THEY WHISPERED, 
““BY THE GATE 
WE’LL STAY, 

AND HEAR THE 
GHOST TUNES 
GROOF CAN 
pPLay!” 





SO GRIZZLE-GROOF 


AND WISHED HE’D NEVER BEEN A 


Harmoni- smokestack swirl! 

Cump That peddler was too scared by now 
As hard asever To know just what he played or how. 

I can pump! He quaked there on the floor—a new 


And oh, the gentlest tune he blew. 
Then my, oh, my! That Shadow Thing 
Gave a kind of quivering spring, 

And stopped right still up in the air, 
And all was quiet everywhere. 


And all that time, away, ’way down 

In every street of Chim-Nik Town, 

The folks had heard that music play. 
And just because ’twas bright noonday, 


WELL, ONCE A PEDDLER 
CAME ALONG, 

A-SINGING SOME OLD 
PEDDLING SONG 





Right up the castle road they 
crept. 

But not one Chim-niker had 
stept 

Beyond the gate, or dared peep 
in. 

Around the door that’s like a grin 

They whispered, “ By the gate we’ll stay, 

And hear the ghost tunes Groof can play!” 


Just inside that ancient 
hall 

The peddler, crouched 
against the wall, 

Saw the Shadow, 
hunched and gray, 

A-turning in the 
strangest way 

To rosy red, like lovely 
flame! 

And on Its misty face 
there came 

A kind of gentle sun- 
set glow. 

And then the peddler 
saw It go 

A-twisting up through 
Castle Choof, 

And out a crack right 
in the roof! 

TheGimmicks scootch- 
ing by the gate, 

A-staring at the great- 
est rate, 

They saw the ghost 
just float away. 


The peddler crawled 
along the floor; 

He staggered out the 
castle door, 

And told them all that 
he could tell— 

His tongue it didn’t 
wag real well. 

And whilst they sat in 
dumb amaze, 

Lost in thoughts of 
deepest praise, 

That peddler straightened up real tall 

And walked beyond the castle wall. 

He had his gypsy mouth-harp pack, 

And nevermore did he come back. 


CLUNG ROUND THAT POST 


GHosT! 


Those Gimmicks took old Castle Choof 
And cleaned the must all off the roof. 
And from that glorious hour and day 
That castle was their place to play 
The music that they love the best 
When they have their music fest. 

And always they keep candy lumps 
For peddlers with Harmoni-Cumps. 








Meese REPRODUCE this 
ee £9 fi month famous pic- 
Y &y Aa| tures by Raphael and 
H| Botticelli, and I begin 
with some account of 
2M fgra}| Botticelli, since he 
vo: nt was the older man and had come almost to the 
"ROCNERES) end of his career before Raphael was born. 

\lessandro di Mariano dei Filipepi, the son of a tanner, 
was born in the heart of Florence in 1444. If we call him 
Sandro Botticelli, it is because Sandro is a diminutive of 
Alessandro and he was adopted by a brother whose nick- 
name was II Botticello, which means The Little Barrel, the 
di — that he was a somewhat tubbily built man being 
lirty sate, ° 

_ The boy seems to have shown sufficient promise as an artist, 
in that day when art was in the veins of Florence, for him to 
be placed at an early age in the studio of a painter-monk or 
monk-painter, or perhaps more properly painter only, known 
to fame by certain pictures and in particular by a series of 
frescoes at Prato, one of which represents Salome dancing, 
and known in quite a curious personal way to all readers of 









haphael and Botticelli 


By E.V. Lucas 


poetry through Robert Browning’s persuasive monologue, 
Fra Lippo Lippi, where he shines as a jovial amorist indeed. 
Amorist or not, Lippo Lippi was a favorite painter both 
with the Medici family and the church, and Sandro was well 
placed. With the pseudo-friar he stayed till 1467, when he 
was twenty-three and his master was nearing his end. He 
then seems to have come under the influence of the brothers 
Pollaiuolo and may also have worked with Andrea Verroc- 
chio (1435-1488), in whose studio he would have met a mar- 
velous youth, eight years his junior, named Leonardo da 
Vinci, with whom he continued to be friends to the end. 
Here also was studying a contemporary of his own from 
Umbria, Pietro Perugino, who was destined to become, in 





his turn, the instructor of Raphael. 
Thus is art linked. 

As I have said in the account of 
Leonardo da Vinci, Verrocchio is one 
of the mysterious masters of whose 
genius we have no doubt, but whose 
work is seldom seen and when seen is usually questioned by 
experts. Indeed, if these fastidious gentlemen are to be be- 
lieved, he spent, as a painter, his life in showing others the 
way, but never taking it. The features of the Madonnas and 
angels, however, in such pictures as are attributed either to 
Verrocchio with an interrogation mark or to the ‘‘School of 
Verrocchio,”’ have a closer resemblance to those that we are 
accustomed to call Botticellian than those of any of Botti- 
celli’s predecessors; they have the same sweet symmetry, the 
same transparent candor. The principal difference is that 
they are less wistful. Such pictures as are associated with 
the name of Verrocchio are marked by joyousness; the work 
of Botticelli is almost always sad. 

Of those painters who came after Botticelli, none so closely 
resembles him as his first master’s love child, Filipino Lippi, 
who became in course of time Botticelli’s pupil. 
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Botticelli’s fame, among those who must find their favorite 
oe in reproductions, rests probably more upon his 

adonnas than any other branch of his art. Raphael's 
Madonna is of a more commonplace type, more like daily life, 
morecredibly the MotherofChrist; but Botticelli’s Madonnas 
have, by this very melancholy of which I have spoken, this 
troubled loveliness, an appeal of their own which has given 
him a place apart. He is not, for all the influence of the 
naughty friar and Verrocchio, in the line at all; he is sepa- 
rate, alone, the medium between ourselves and the most 
innocent and bewildered child that could ever be selected 
for the honor of bearing the Saviour of Mankind. 

But Botticelli’s appeal does not end with his religious 
work, for he per dee also two of the best known and most 
enchanting of the pagan pictures in the world—the Birth of 
Venus and the Primavera. He was also one of the first book 
illustrators in the modern manner, his drawings for Dante 
being masterpieces both of delicate pencil work and sym- 
pathy with the author. 

The greater part of Botticelli’s work was done directly or 
indirectly for the Medici, and even in his sacred work like- 
nesses of members of the family were intro- 
duced. It was for the villa of the younger 
Lorenzo, a cousin of Il Magnifico, that the 


« business to see and study. 
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and the Knight’s Dream, in the London National Gallery, 
painted two years later. 

Raphael's father died when the boy was eleven, and at the 
age of sixteen he was sent to Perugia and placed with Pietro 
Vannucci, known to fame as Perugino, the painter of saints 
of an almost incredible and cloying mildness set in a glow of 
unearthly beauty. From Perugino the pupil was to borrow 
something of this glow and also the placidity of his land- 
scapes. He remained with his instructor, painting under him 
and with him and even for him, for some years, but in 1502, 
when he was nineteen, began to work independently too, 
being then, although so young, already endowed with a 
master’s hand. 

In 1504 a new influence came into Raphael’s life in the 
shape of Leonardo da Vinci's battle piece for the Palazzo 
Vecchio in Florence, which every young painter made it his 
Instantly the golden and even 
glorious but tiresome insipidity of Perugino gave way to a 
new ideal of vigor and movement, and though Raphael was 
destined to enrich and comfort the world by a number of 
faultless Madonnas, there is no doubt that standing before 
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well and with a simple sincerity, and thought deeply on the 
technic of art; and also with Baccio d’Agnolo the archi- 
tect, in whose house all the intellects met. While in Florence 
Raphael painted some of his best-known pictures: The Gran- 
duca Madonna, now in the Pitti, the Ansidei Madonna, now 
in the National Gallery, and several portraits. There prob- 
ably he would have chosen to remain, but in 1508, when he 
was still only twenty-five, the inevitable summons to Rome 
reached him, as it had reached Botticelli before him, and 
thither he went, never, as it chanced, to leave it again, 
Botticelli’s papal master had been Sixtus IV, intent upon 
the decoration of his chapel; Raphael’s was Julius II, who 
had just begun, with the help of Raphael's fellow townsman, 
Bramante, to build Saint Peter’s and who wanted frescoes 
for the Appartamenti Borgia. 

In Rome Raphael found a formidable array of artists al- 
ready at work, including Michael Angelo, Luca Signorelli, 
his old instructor Perugino, Pinturicchio and Lorenzo Lotto, 
but such was his unaffected modesty and friendliness that 
he was not a cause of jealousy, or at-any rate, if he was—as 
is almost a certainty—it did not persist. 

Raphael’s Madonnas are, as I have said, 
faultless, and they prove the sincerity of his 
mind and the perfection of his hand. But 





Primavera was painted; and the Pallas and 
the Centaur, in the Pitti, was a pictorial repre- 


they are limited too. It is not until the stu- 
dent of this artist visits the Vatican in Rome 





sentation of the triumph of the great Lorenzo 
in a diplomatic mission. 

In 1481 Botticelli was summoned to Rome 
to design frescoes for the Sistine Chapel, 
among his colleagues being his old comrade 
Perugino, Ghirlandaio, and Pinturicchio who 
is now chiefly famous for a series of frescoes 
painted later in honor of another Pope, Pius 
II, at Siena, in which some critics believe 
that he had the assistance-of a youth named 
Raphael, to whose career we are shortly com- 
ing. But on the Sistine walls Botticelli does 
not, to my mind, excel. There is too much 
matter in both of his efforts; his peculiar 
charm is missing. 

His masterpieces in fresco, so far as my 
knowledge goes, are the two in the Louvre 
which were so skillfully removed from the 
walls of the Villa Lemmi in 1882. Both are 
exquisite, but that on the left as one ascends 
the staircase, with the Winged Victory at one’s 
back, is the more lovely and distinguished. 


Follower of Savonarola 


| yptbatgivimeen life, apart from his work, 
was uneventful, the most notable per- 
sonal incident in it being his conversion to 
the cause of Savonarola. He died in 1510, 
aged sixty-six, when the painter of the other 
picture which we give this month was twenty- 
seven. 

Pictures are not the best guides, at any 
rate to their author’s superficial character, 
and Botticelli is said to have been a cheerful 
man fond of practical jokes, and his studio a 
great resort of gossips! 

His last years were overshadowed by pov- 
erty, and when he came to die he was buried 
secretly for fear of the anti-Savonarolites des- 
ecrating the tomb. 

The picture which we give in this number 
of THE LapiEs’ HoME JouRNAL is in the 
Poldi-Pezzoli collection at Milan, that curious 
assemblage of articles of virtu brought to- 
gether by a Milanese connoisseur amd be- 
queathed to his city in 1879. The house, No. 
10, Via Moroni, is as this most assiduous and 
catholic of amateurs of art left it, not an inch 
of space but is filled by something rich and 
rare, so that one wonders how the Poldi- 
Pezzolis found room to carry on their ordi- 
nary business of living. 

The Botticelli is on an easel in the largest 
room, in which also are to be seen armor, car- 
pets, prayer rugs, enamel, porcelain, church 
relics, rings, watches, tapestry and bronzes. 
It is like the Wallace Collection in little. 
Among a few masterpieces and a great many 
works less noteworthy, all of cabinet size, the 
Botticelli is probably the favorite, but visitors 
should make a point of finding the Luinis; a 
“School of Verrocchio’’ painting; a famous 
girl’s head by Pollaiuolo; a very nice, warm 
little Perugino; a Guardi exactly like a 
Whistler; and the exquisite traveling triptych, 
in a case, by Albertinelli, with the Annunci- 
ation on its outer side. They will also find, 








The One Thing Lacking 


By Epwin MarkHAM 


HEN Donatello struck to marble life 
Thestatueof Saint George, strong hands of love 
Lifted and set it in a lofty place. 
The people gazed in wonder; yet one youth 
Was heard to say: “The statue lacks one thing.” 
He said the words, then vanished in the crowd. 
So melts a raindrop in a boiling sea. 
The words flew swift to Donatello’s ear, 
And troubled his great spirit. Far and wide 
He searched to find the youth, but searched in vain. 


Years after, when great Donatello’s soul 

Was lifting wings upon the brink of death, 

The youth was found. He was Da Vinci, he 
Crowned with immortal glory. . . . “Tell me, friend, 
Tell me, good Leonardo, tell me true— 

What was the one thing that my statue lacked?” 
And Leonardo, standing by the bed 

Where Donatello took his flight for heaven, 
Whispered his answer: “Hear me, noble soul: 

It lacked one thing, one only—the power to speak!” 


and sees the frescoes painted for Pope Julius 
that he is aware of the dazzling accomplish- 
ment and greatness that Raphael possessed. 
For it is a very different task that is set the 
fresco painter, filling all kinds of odd spaces, 
great and small, square, round and triangular, 
from painting two or three figures in a group 
on an easel. 

A photographer can always reproduce com- 
position, but no one knows anything of the 
lovely coloring of the School of Athens and 
the Disputa until he visits Rome; and after 
these there are the Old Testament scenes on 
the ceiling of the neighboring loggia known 
as ‘ Raphael's Bible.’”’ I say Old Testament, 
because there are so many of these, culmi- 
nating with the Judgment of Solomon; but 
there are four from the New Testament too, 
and after these, so different in theme al- 
though not in vivacity and charm, are the 
mythological and allegorical designs for the 
ceiling of the Farnesina palace, also in 
Rome. Although so busy on his frescoes 
Raphael found time also for a few pictures, 
of which our supplement is probably one, and 
the famous portrait of Julius II,another. The 
Sistine Madonna, the glory of the gallery at 
Dresden, was painted later. 


cA Wonder of the World 


HE picture which we reproduce is known 

as the Garvagh or Aldobrandini Madonna, 
and is one of Raphael’s smaller works, the re- 
production being only a little less than the 
original in the National Gallery. It is one 
of the painter’s most delightful and human 
groups, in which you may see both his radiant 
purity and his perfect sense of composition. 
Once again he has followed his favorite form 
of the pyramid. The Garvagh Madonna may 
not be of the same matchless quality as the 
Granduca or the Sedia in Florence, or even 
of certain others that spring to the memory; 
but I think that in all that marvelous series 
painted by this rapt hand, there is none 
more charming, more ingratiating. 

It has become a fashion to set Raphael 
aside for his very perfection. The charges 
against him are that his faultlessness of brush 
is tame, that his color is without subtlety, 
that he lacked temperament. To simpler 
minds his Madonnas will, however, always 
be the most beautiful and satisfying of all, 
and to judicious critics he must remain a 
wonder of the world. 

By resorting to comparisons almost every- 
one can be diminished! We can say ol 
Raphael that he was not socolossal as Michael 
Angelo; he was not so profound as Leonardo; 
that Botticelli was more subtle and interest- 
ing; that Titian was a grander colorist; and 
so forth. But when all is said, the fact re- 
mains that Raphael, who lived to be only 
thirty-seven and until he was twenty w.s 
an assistant, produced in the seventeen yea's 
of his maturity a number of religious wor':s 
both of the highest quality and beauty, many 








unless they are careful, a portrait of Signor 
Poldi-Pezzoli himself with a full set of side- 
whiskers. 





of which repose in the very core of the world's 
heart; that he covered the walls of the Paj::! 
Apartments with frescoes of unsurpasse'! 








Raphael Sanzio was not a Tuscan, but an 
Umbrian, having his birth at Urbino in 1483. 
He was the son of a painter of some ability, 
who not only was an encourager of the boy’s early aptitude, 
but was in a position to take him to the ducal palace and 
show him its treasures. 

Among these were some marvelous Flemish examples, in- 
cluding a Jan Van Eyck, and the theory that the boy never 
forgot them is not fantastic when we recall the minuteness 
and vivacity of some of his smaller works, such as the Saint 
George and the Saint Michael, at the Louvre, painted for 
this same Urbino collection when he was only twenty-one, 





Leonardo’s spirited cartoon—now, alas! no more—he was 
stimulated to the endeavor to arrange in great spaces human 
forms engaged in actions more lively ka adoration and 
devotion; and from that moment probably dates his am- 
bition to be a fresco painter too. 

In Florence he saw also the works of his most illustrious 
predecessors in sculpture, and at every turn his mind ex- 
panded.. Here, too, he made friends with a painter-monk 
who had kept his vows, Fra Bartolommeo, who painted both 


beauty; that he made the famous series ©! 
Biblical cartoons for tapestry, seven of whic! 
are at South Kensington; that now and the 
he put forth such jewels of pigment and fancy as the Knight s 
Dream, in the National Gallery; that he found time also fur 
a little architecture and a little sculpture; that he lived a fu‘! 
life of generosity and kindliness; that he made friends amon: 
the best minds of his time; that his fame was unable to spo! 
him, and that his pupils adored him. Not a bad record! 


EDITOR'S NOTE—Mturillo will be the subject of the next article in 
this series by E. V. Lucas. 
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Even better than the luscious tomatoes! 


Only once in a while are you able to enjoy 
on your table tomatoes which you can really 
call perfect. The deep-red delicious kind that 
almost seem to melt in your mouth—they are 
so rich in tomato juices and their “meat” is so 
smooth and tender. 


But this is the kind Campbell’s use for 
their tomato soup! 


Soup that tastes even better than such 
splendid tomatoes! For only the real good- 
ness of each perfect tomato is used—strained 
to a tempting puree and made richer still by 
blending in the fresh, golden country butter. 


It’s the favorite way of eating tomatoes. 


It’s Campbell’s Soup that makes us spry, 
Oh, how we love to eat it! 

Let every spoonful tell you why 

No other food can beat it! 





CAMPBELL Soup COMPS 


CAMDEN, N, Jag USB 





Taste Cream of Tomato at its 
very best. Prepare it with 
Campbell’s according to the 
simple directions aati label. 


21 kinds 


12 cents a can 
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VI 


FAJHE festivities of the vacation 
were to begin with the Brad- 
a1 leys’ Christmas house party, 
4} to which all the Dragons 
had been bidden, and the 
$4| trip to the Coast was a con- 
ag tinuous lark. Ranny, excited 
peew}at his popularity and re- 
his companions as ‘‘the glass of 
fashion and the mold of form,” acted dex- 
terously the part of a gay young Croesus. 

They arrived at Santa Barbara on Christ- 
mas Eve; and all the other house guests 
were assembled upon the steps of the Bradley 
palace in welcome as they whirled under the 
porte-cochére. Ranny decided that nowhere 
else in the world could there possibly be such 
a dashing lot of smart young people; and as he leaped 
out of the motor he looked part of the picture, a young 
demi-god, the smartest of all of them. So thought 
Jessica as she came hurrying through the wide hall, 
threw her arms about her brother and then gave both 
her hands to their guest. 

“‘How nice that you could come!”’ Her voice was 
like a bird on a bough, with open throat. 

“You know that I would have come—anywhere 
that you were to be.” 

The sun was dropping below the western rim of the 
Pacific; the eucalyptus trees threw long shadows 
across the brown lawn; through the open doorway 
behind her came the blue glint of the heaving ocean, 
the sweet odor of earth, of dried leaves, of late reluctant 
roses. This was her setting, thought Ranny. Deprived of 
it she would wilt and die. Beauty and luxury were what 
nourished her. She had a right to demand them of any man 
who might aspire to be her husband. He could not give 
them to her, could not now even offer her the simple recom- 
mendation of common honesty. ‘ 

He relinquished her hands to accept some refreshment 
from a butler who in other surroundings might have been 
mistaken for an ecclesiastic. 

‘“‘Mother doesn’t come down until dinnertime,” said 
Jessica, in a tone that seemed to him to imply that of course 
the best mothers never did. ‘And father has just wired that 
he has been detained in Los Angeles and can’t get here until 
after dinner.” 

He made some vague reply. Theireyes met. ‘Jessica,”’ 
he whispered, ‘‘are you really glad to see me?” 

She did not answer, but looked away quickly. 

The butler led him upstairs to a gray-tinted bedroom like 
a court beauty’s boudoir. A priceless Fragonard hung over 
the mantel. Silken hangings, silken coverlid upon the hand- 
carved bed, silken rugs upon the polished floors! A silken 
life! 

“‘Is there anything you wish, sir?’’ 

Charlton fumbled nervously in his pocket, wondering what 
was expected, and handed him a five-dollar bill—his last. 

“Thank you, sir,” replied the man. ‘I'll look out for you 
while you’re here, sir.’’ 








le flattered himself that he had done the right thing. 
It was wise to have friends among the servants. Bread 
cast thus upon the domestic waters was sure to come back 
somehow. - 

“Godwin is my name, sir. Any time you want anything, 
just touch that bell,’’ said the butler in a confidential tone. 
‘The other is for the maid.” 

“Thanks,” answered the young aristocrat. ‘‘Got a match, 
Godwin?” 

‘Yes, indeed, sir’’; and the pontiff lighted the fire of ease 
upon the altar of indolence. 

“Full house?’’ continued Ranny, thinking the occasion 
opportune for getting a line on the guests. 

“Yes, indeed, sir. Fourteen young ladies and gentlemen, 
sir. Makes it hard to get around, sir—particularly with the 
scarcity of men servants, sir. A gentleman doesn’t like to 
be valeted by a maid, now, does he, sir?”’ 

“‘Er—certainly not,’’ replied the latest authority on such 
matters. He wished that he had the courage to add “My 
good man.” 

Godwin faded out, gently closing the door behind him, and 
Ranny sank into a deeply cushioned armchair. He was be- 
ginning to recover from his first lack of confidence. It 
seemed really very easy. He’d got away with it beautifully 
with Godwin. He wondered what that bow-legged snob 
would say if he could see 4 Nevada Street—what any of 
them, including Jessica, would say. He could not see her 
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The Demi-Go 


By ARTHUR [TRAIN 


I/lustrations by George Brehm 


there. It was too late now to undeceive them. He would 
have to go through, if he could. He dressed slowly, thinking. 

Everybody else was in the entrance hall, waiting for him 
when, looking very swagger in his new, as-yet-unpaid-for 
dinner jacket, he came downstairs. They joshed him good- 
naturedly. 

“My fault,” declared Jim. ‘I forgot to tell him we were 
dining at the golf club.’’ He led the way to the first of the 
waiting motors. ‘‘ You sit with Jessica, Ranny,” he said ina 
matter-of-course tone. 


N THEIR furs and evening wraps, their jewels reflected in 

the glossy paint and gleaming silver of the smug limou- 
sines, the party seemed smarter than ever. Smartness in- 
deed was the prevailing note in connection with the Bradley 
establishment and everything that its owners did. Their 
motors had apparently always just come from the paint 
shop, their liveries invariably looked new, the pebbled drive 
never disclosed the desecration of a tire track nor the lawns 
a dandelion. 

Money! He couldn’t run with a crowd like that. He 
hadn't the price. He would have to borrow to keep up his 
end, even during the vacation. That is, unless he became 
engaged to Jessica. Why shouldn’t he become engaged to 
her? He was as good as any of them. He watched out of 
the corner of his eye as the hurrying lights illuminated the 
aristocratic curve of her little, high-arched nose, her narrow 
cheeks, the delicate blossom of her slightly reddened lips. 
He would not be marrying for money, but for love; yet for 
all that, he would be marrying on false pretenses, if she took 
him. She would discover that he had been a contemptible 
liar. 

“Are you tired, Ranny? You’re so quiet,”’ she said, pat- 
ting his wrist, as they circled in front of the big clubhouse, 
past the ranks of waiting motors. 

“Tired? No, indeed. How could I be with you, Jessica?’ 

He handed her out gallantly. From within came the 
muted strains of Once in a Blue Moon. A big yellow one 
was rolling along the roof above it. The sky was palely 
luminous. Once in a blue moon. Perhaps never again. 
Was _ the night of his life? Would opportunity ever knock 
again 

The great hall was crowded, and to Ranny it seemed like a 
court ball, so lavish was the show of jewels, of brocade, of 
silk. The air was fragrant with hyacinth and moss rose. 

“Come! Let us find our places. You are to take me in, 
Ranny, if I may call you so,” said Mrs. Bradley, slipping her 
arm through his. ‘Really it’s quite a turnout; the table 
must be set for two hundred. You'll see everybody—or, as 
perhaps I should have put it, everybody will see you.” 

“This way, madam,” said Godwin, who had been “‘lent’”’ 
= the occasion. ‘‘ You and Mr. Rand are next to the presi- 

ent.’ 

And he ushered them past thirty or forty other couples 
who had already found where they belonged at the immense 
horseshoe table, covered with masses of roses. 
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RANNY LEAPED 
TOWARD HER. 
**MOTHER DEAR! 
IT’S ME—RANNY! 
LET ME—HELP 
YOou”’ 





“‘T hope you won’t mind sitting next an 
old woman,” remarked Mrs. Bradley. “Jes. 
sica’s on the other side of you, your right 
side.” 

‘“‘T hope I’m on hers,” he retorted. 

“You seem to be there at present,”’ she 
agreed, and Charlton told himself that the 
old girl would make quite a snappy mother- 
in-law. 

The rest came streaming in; the Bradley 
crowd were seated together; and amid the 
prodigious confusion and clatter of conver- 
sation, the banquet began. He could feel it 
all going to his head, for he could see that he 
was regarded as the pivot, the life, of the 
party, and it spurred him to wit and gayety— 
or what passed for it. They all, boys and 

girls alike, deferred to and made much of him. ‘Ask 
Ranny.” “ Ranny’ll know.”’ ‘‘ Ranny understands all 
about those things.’ ‘Say, Ranny, how many 
lengths did Zev lead Papyrus at the wire?” 
He was exhilarated, as it were, panting with 
victory. Acinch. Like taking candy from children. 
If he could get away with it like that now, he could 
always get away with it. Why not? Why need any 
of them ever know that he wasn’t precisely what he 
had led them to suppose? If his mother were fixed 
up, she’d be as much of a lady as any of them— 
more! 
As he looked at the brilliant scene about him, his 
mind reverted to 4 Nevada Street. Some difference! 
He glanced down at his fancy waistcoat, mentally comparing 
it to the blue overalls he always wore at Uncle William's 
farm. No, he was worthy of something better than that. He 
did not really belong with a lot of hicks. He was different. 
This was the kind of thing he was cut out for. This was 
where he ought to be—amid the laughing, the clever, the 
young. They were making a tremendous racket, these 
clever, laughing young. By the time dessert had been 
served Ranny felt as though he had been accustomed to be 
waited on by butlers and valets all his life. And anyhow, was 
any one of them half as well suited to be the mate of Jessica 
Bradley as himself? Not one! 

He met her eyes, and she smiled frankly, gladly at him. 
He leaned toward her. “‘ Jessica ” he began. 

But at that moment the argument about the race at Bel- 
mont Park reached a climax and a voice from across the 
table interrupted him: ‘I say, Ranny, how many lengths 
did Zev win by?” 

By the time he had laughingly avoided the disclosure that 
he did not know, the moment had passed. 

Mrs. Bradley was getting up. ‘‘You can have exactly 
twelve minutes to smoke, not a second longer,’’ she ad- 
monished him. ‘Jim is so careless. I know he’ll forget that 
he is acting as host. These older men may linger here all 
night, but the girls want to dance.” 

He promised to corral all the males, blindfold and lead 
them to the ballroom in precisely eleven minutes fifty-nine 
seconds, 





HE women streamed out, some of the men following, 

others grouping themselves about the table. But he did 
not feel like talking, and he remained where he was. Christ- 
mas Eve! His thoughts flew back to Nevada Street and to 
his mother. He wondered what: she was doing. Thinking 
about him undoubtedly. Of course she was lonely. His 
heart smote him because although he had intended to tele- 
graph her at noon from Barstow, he had neglected to do so. 
Should he have come at all? . 

Wasn’t his first duty to her, even if he had any sort of duty 
to himself? What did all this sort of thing amount to any- 
way? Wasn’t he dishonoring his mother, belittling all she 
was doing for him, by putting up this miserable bluff at be- 
ing something that he waen't? 

“*May I trouble you for a light?” 

He pushed the match box across the table to the short, 
elderly man who had addressed him, wondering vaguely who 
he was. He must have been sitting somewhere else during 
dinner, Ranny decided, for he had not seen him before, and 
he felt sure that if he had, he would have remembered the 
shrewd, kindly face with its keen, blue-gray eyes. About 
fifty-five he should guess—a chap who had done_ things. 
Then he perceived that the stranger was studying him with 
an intent, yet amiable expression. d 

“Well,” said he quizzically, ‘‘how many lengths did Zev 
win by?” 

(Continued on Page 39) 
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N OLD DAys the care of the skin was based almost entirely on supersti- 
tious legend; today it is a matter of definite scientific knowledge 


ever formulated - 


The famous Woodbury skin treatments 
represent the best advice that modern 
science can give to women about the daily 
care of their skin 


N old books, literally hundreds of recipes 

can be found which famous beauties 
are said to have followed for the sake of 
a clear, youthful skin. 

“Bathing in asses’ milk, wherein lettuce 
leaves have been soaked”; “bathing all the 
year round in raspberry juice”; “a daily 
bath of chickweed water, oatmeal, and 
cows’ milk”; “a bath every morning in 
Italian wine’, etc., etc. 

The care of the skin was once based 
almost entirely on superstition. Science 
has destroyed the value of these fantastic 
old formulae. 


But in return it gives us today such 


clear, definite knowledge about the skin 
that any woman, by simple, regular care, can 
gain the charm of a beautiful complexion. 


The care of the skin no longer 


based on superstition 


Today we know that the skin cannot be 
nourished through the pores, by baths of 
milk or wine, but only through the blood; 
and that for cleansing, nothing has ever 
been found that so satisfactorily meets the 
skin’s requirements as soft water and the 
best soap. 

We know that proper cleansing can trans- 
form a dull sallow skin to one that is fresh 


and full of color. It can free the skin from black- 
heads, blemishes, and other disfiguring defects. 


In order to give women everywhere the right 
cleansing method for their special type of skin, 
the famous Woodbury skin treatments were 
formulated and are published in the booklet 
around each cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 


Thousands of women, by following these 
famous skin treatments, have changed an un- 
attractive complexion into one that is clear, 
smooth, and flawless. 


Get a cake of Woodbury’s today, and begin 
the right Woodbury treatment for your skin. 
Within a few weeks you will notice a marked im- 
provement in the whole tone of your complexion. 


A 25c cake of Woodbury’s lasts a month or six 
weeks for regular toilet use, including any of 
the Woodbury treatments. For convenience’ 
sake—buy your Woodbury’s in 3-cake boxes. 


For ten cents—a guest-size set of three 
famous Woodbury skin preparations! 


THE ANDREW JERGENS CO. 
111 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 

For the enclosed 10 cents— Please send me a miniature 

set of the Woodbury skin preparations, containing : 
Atrial-size cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
A sample tube of Woodbury’s Facial Cream 
Asample box of Woodbury’s Facial Powder 
Together with the treatment booklet, “A Skin 

You Love to Touch.” 





If you live in Canada, address The Andrew Jergens Co. 
Limited, 111 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ontatio. English 
gent H. C. Quelch & Co., 4 Ludgate Square, London, 


Name___ SRM > = 
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Cut out this coupon and send it to us today! 








































































A lovelier rim of smooth 
shapely cuticle 


How to use (utex— 
Wash the hands and then shape 


the nail tip with a Cutex emery 
board. With each bottle of Cutex 
there is a little roll of sterile absorb- 
ent cotton and a Cutex orange 
stick. Moisten the stick with Cu- 
tex, twist a bit of cotton around 
the flat end of the stick and dip 
it in the bottle. Then work around 
the base of each nail. It is not 
necessary to prod or force the stick 
under the rim because the liquid 
softens and loosens it of itself. 
Then pass the wet stick beneath 
the nail tips to bleach them. Now 
rinse with water and wipe each 
finger tip thoroughly. All the super- 
fluous cuticle wipes away. The new 
skin is left firm and unbroken in a 
tiny rim around the base of the nail 
and the nails are delightfully fresh 
and stainless with snow-white tips. 













Learn this meth 
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right way to have smooth 
shapely cuticle 


ASK any woman what is the trouble- 
some part of keeping her nails well 
groomed and charming. 


She will echo your own thoughts and 
answer “the cuticle,’—but nine times out 
of ten she will add—‘“‘At least it was until I 
learned the right way to care for it.” 


This right way gives a much lovelier rim 
of smooth shapely cuticle than the old- 
fashioned ways that involved so much 
fussing. 

The whole secret lies in keeping the nail 
rim free from the old skin that dies as the 
new grows out. It is this old skin that looks 
white and jagged around the nail, that pulls 
up over the pretty half moons, that cracks 
open, making hangnails and sore places. 


* * 


ECAUSE the cuticle is so thin, only 
one-twelfth of an inch deep, it is prac- 
tically impossible to cut away just the super- 
fluous skin. You are sure to snip the live 
skin or else leave a fuzzy edge of the old. 
When you cut too much you make more 


Introductory Set—only 12c 


Fill out this coupon and mail it with 12c in coin or stamps 
for the Introductory Set containing trial sizes of Cutex 
Cuticle Remover, Powder Polish, Liquid Polish, Cuticle 
Cream (Comfort), emery board and orange stick. Address 
Northam Warren, 114 West 17th St., New York, or if you 
live in Canada, Dept. J-11, 200 Mountain St., Montreal, 


Canada. 


hangnails and little raw places. When you 
cut too little the dead skin is still there. 
Pushing it back leaves the old skin there, too 
—thick and heavy. 


But with Cutex Cuticle Remover—a safe, 
antiseptic liquid—the cuticle is softened and 
loosened from the nail so the old skin wipes 
away, leaving the fresh new skin framing the 
nail in a lovely oval. 

* * 


If you have never known about this method 
that restores the natural beauty of the nails 
just as a thorough cleansing restores the fresh- 
ness of the complexion, you will be amazed at 
the change wrought by a single manicure. The 
nails are shapely, the nail base perfectly smooth 
and even, the half-moons begin to show—the 
finger tips look transformed. 


To complete the manicure give the nails a 
lovely brilliance with one of the splendid Cutex 
polishes. There is a convenient little Cake 
Polish for those who like the solid form. The 
wonderful new scented rosy Powder in a box 
that shakes out gives a shell-like lustre almost 
instantly. There are also Cutex Paste and 


Liquid Polishes. 


od- The pe 


for 35¢ at drug and depart- 


MAIL THIS COUPON WITH 12c TODAY 


November, 1924 





























A shell-like lustre completes 
the manicure 


Veo can get everything for 
this lovely manicure in the 
complete Cutex manicure 
sets at 60c, $7.00, $7.50 and 
$3.00, or each thing separately 


ment stores in the United 
States and Canada and chem- 
ist shops in England. 





Name 


Street 
(or P. O. Box) 


: Nortuam Warren, Dept. J-11, 
114 West 17th St., New York. 
I enclose 12c in stamps or coin for new Introductory Set contain- 
: ing enough Cutex for six manicures. 
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Ranny smiled at him. ‘‘Blest if I have the remotest 
idea,” he replied. ‘‘To tell you the truth, I hardly knew there 
as such an animal.” VU 


OWHERE is the maxim regarding the inevitable suc- 

cess of success truer than at college. Ranny scored a 
hit as a member of the Bradley house party, spent a week- 
end at Claytonville with the Claytons, stopped over at 
Rohmer City for a day with the feudal lords thereof, and 
returned to Radley a social luminary, consulted on all mat- 
ters of taste and etiquette, about which he was no doubt 
as well informed as most of them. 

A check from his mother had arrived just in time to ren- 

der it unnecessary for him to borrow from Jim to tip the 
Bradley servants, and he had made his exit from Santa 
Barbara with his financial rating unimpaired and otherwise 
in excellent standing with the family, including and espe- 
cially Jessica. Nevertheless, he had not been able to bring 
himsel! to bare his heart to her, The lie that he was acting 
cast its shadow upon all their relations. Yet did he not owe 
his friendship with her, his being at Santa Barbara at all, 
to that very lie? Was anybody exactly what he or she pre- 
ended? 
; Yes; he knew of one person—his mother. The thought of 
her alone at 4 Nevada Street weighed on his spirits and 
tainted all his pleasure, even his hours with Jessica. He re- 
solved to break away a few days earlier and go home, and 
he would perhaps have done so had he possessed enough 
money for the extra railroad fare. Indeed it required expert 
dodging and an exterritorial extension of the Dragon’s 
| O U system to keep him above water. He did not realize, 
could not as yet have realized, that they all loved him simply 
for what he was, and would have liked him all the better had 
they known the truth. For Ranny had lost none of his 
modesty and charm by having social distinction thus thrust 
upon him and acquiescing in its implications so menda- 
ciously. He was still just a big, curly-headed boy, with a 
ready and most engaging smile, and not very much to say 
one way or the other. 

But it was astonishing what his new clothes had done for 
him. His now intimate friends in the Dragon could not 
account for the fact that they had not taken him into the 
club at the beginning of his college course, why in fact he 
had not been “‘ pledged” long before his freshman year. The 
fact was that a new Ranny was walking around in a checked 
suit and blue tie and that the : 
chrysalis of the old Ranny was 
hanging by the neck on a hook in 
the closet. There was no doubt 
about it. He had wriggled out of 
his cocoon. From a moth he had 
turned into a somewhat gaudy but- 
terfly, while retaining the moth’s 
predilection for the flame. He knew 
it, and his delight would have been 
ecstatic, save for his consciousness 
of guilt. He argued a great deal 
with himself about whether this 
were deserved. Didn’t the end 
justify the means? It was hateful 
to him, and he had many a mid- 
night struggle. Time and again 
he resolved to make a tactful dis- 
closure of his real circumstances, in 
a gradual way, without making too 
much of it. But the opportunity 
never seemed to present itself. The 
longer he put it off, the harder it 
became. 


W 


IS success was all the more 

conspicuous because it was 
delayed. He figured as a discovery. 
It should also be stated that it was 
conspicuous because it was essen- 
tially deserved. For Ranny had all 
the qualities that make for popu- 
larity, as well as many of far deeper 
value which he had inherited from 
both his parents. He returned to 
Radley to find himself one of the 
big bugs”’ of the college. He had 
already been chosen captain of the 
football team for the next year, 
and he had gone into training for 


“ 


the crew and was temporarily row- 
ing No. 6. But his triumphs were 
not confined to athletics. Before 


the term was half over he had been 
taken into the Gamma Kappa Psi, 
the senior debating society, the 
Colophon, Radley’s most exclusive 
literary circle, and the Pot and 
Kettle, a “‘breakfast’’ club com- 
posed only of those regarded as 
truly cosmopolitan and élite. He 
was elected a vice president of the 
Y. M. C. A., a warden of the hos- 
pital, a junior prefect, and a mem- 
ber of the Prom Committee. He 
was, in fact, a demi-god. 

And as he became a celebrity his 
apocryphal background solidified. 
Everybody was assumed to know 
all about the Rands as a matter of 
course—the Bartlett Rands as dis- 
tinguished from the Columbus 

ands, and others. Timothy Rand, 
the erstwhile high-school principal, 
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The Dem1-God 


(Continued from Page 36) 


became a heroic figure and enjoyed a posthumous reputa- 
tion that should have placed him in the Hall of Fame. 
Ranny was vaguely supposed, when not at college, to look 
after the farming end of the Carroll County estate for his 
mother, and spend his leisure with dog, rod and gun, when 
not carrying off most of the blue ribbons at county fairs. 

He lost all track of his financial condition. Except for the 
accumulated slips in the dragon’s digestive apparatus, 
Ranny had been solvent at the beginning of his second term. 
But he had not the moral courage to refuse to sit with his 
fellows at the club table, and he was sixty dollars in arrears 
when fate saved him from eating his way into bankruptcy 
by ordering him to the crew training tables. His mother 
had written that by reason of a slight, though undisclosed, 
turn for the better in their affairs, she would thereafter be 
able to send him seventy-five dollars a month until further 
notice. Six months before, this would have meant royal 
affluence to Ranny; now it only sufficed to meet his neces- 
sary expenses, to keep the wolf from the door of luxury. - 

He refused to contemplate what might be inside the 
dragon; for he now constantly resorted to I O U’s for the 
purpose of borrowing when he needed money. During this 
critical period he experienced the same general sensations 
as any bankrupt who feels that he might as well be hung for 
mutton as spring lamb. He discarded the ‘‘check”’ and 
ordered a couple of other suits, made to order like the first. 
His ties outshone those of both Tad Rohmer and Winnie 
Clayton; and he made substantial contributions to all the 
college organizations. It was no time to count pennies; 
what good would it do anyhow? By March he was at the 
zenith of popularity. 

He had fully expected to go home at Easter, but Rohmer 
came across with a perfectly wonderful invitation to go to 
the Gulf tarpon fishing, and to his mystification his mother 
telegraphed urging him to accept it, which he did. They had 
fine sport and got back to Radley just as the bell was ringing 
for chapel the first day of the spring term. From then on he 
had no time to think of anything except his work on the 
crew. Of course there were a lot of parties of one sort and 











HE WAS EXHILARATED—AS IT WERE, PANTING WITH VICTORY. A CINCH, 
CANDY FROM CHILDREN 


. have to be equal, you see. 
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another, breakfasts at the Pot and Kettle, and so on, and 
naturally he had to do some studying, but the days raced 
swiftly toward Commencement, the “‘ Prom,” and the boat 
race with Ozark. Ranny let everything else go, intoxicated 
with adulation, spring, and the romance of his love dream. 
He even put off writing to his mother from day to day until 
he was ashamed to do so and had to telegraph an excuse. 

It was now about a week before the boat race. Spring was 
bursting into summer. The apple blossoms were over, but 
the horse-chestnuts about the clubhouse dripped huge blos- 
soms, and the lawn was spotted with dandelions. The 
Dragons were smoking on the veranda, watching the moon 
weave its way up through the branches and betting on the 
identity of distant lovers. : 


ELL, boys,” said Tad, laying down his pipe. ‘I sup- 

pose you all realize that this is the last day of our fiscal 

year. Who wants to help me dissect the dragon’s entrails?”’ 

“Tm going to play bridge,’’ explained Eckmann. ‘‘Other- 
wise ——”’ 

“So am I,”’ added Clayton. 
others. 

“Are you doing anything, Ranny?’’ asked Rohmer. 
‘‘Come along and give me a hand.. It’s rather fun, seeing 
who's stung, you know.” 

“‘Sure,. I'll help.” 

Ranny followed Tad inside and together they carried the 
chest and the dragon into the library. 

“You keep score and I'll cail off the slips,’’ said Ranny’s 
companion. 

He took a key from his pocket and unlocked the chest. 
Its interior was a solid mass of blue paper. 

‘First we sort ’em according to the signers, get all the 
debits; then we do the same thing with the credits. They 
Then we strike a balance and 
make an exact list of who owes who, and how much. Here’s 
the first. It’s one of yours. ‘Clayton, IO U $15. Rand.’ 
Lay it over there on your right, so as to keep ’em alpha- 
betical.” . 

Ranny did so with a premonitory sensation in his aorta. 
There were enough slips to fill a Saratoga trunk. And it 
presently appeared that a large proportion of them bore his 
name. He had no recollection of signing most of them, but 
there they were. The pile mounted higher and higher until 
he had to put them inside his hat to keep them from spilling 

‘ over onto the floor. He became 
moreand more worried. Hecouldn’t 
have signed all those slips. How 
could he have squandered any such 
amount of money? 

“Now let’s tote ’em all up!” said 
Tad cheerfully. ‘‘ We'll take yours 
first—just to put you out of your 
misery.” 

The roll call of Ranny’s extrava- 
gances filled an entire column. He 
added it up with a shaking pencil. 
Tad followed the addition over his 
friend’s shoulder. 

“Nine hundred and eighty- 
seven? That’s not so bad,” he re- 
marked casually. 


VEIL 


v 1S an all-night trip from Radley 
to Bartlett, but Ranny did not 
take off his clothes. The shock of 
learning the actual amount of his 
indebtedness to his fellow members 
of the Dragon and the realization 
that payment was impossible pulled 
the curtain from before his eyes and 
disclosed the fool’s paradise in which 
he had been dreaming. A thousand 
dollars! It might as well be a 
hundred thousand. There was no 
way in the world by which he could 
raise such a sum. He would be ut- 
terly discredited, shown up for what 
he now, for the first time, clearly 
perceived that he was, a bankrupt 
charlatan, little better than a thief. 
It had been bad enough for him to 
drain his mother of everything she 
possessed. In doing so, he at least 
had the poor excuse that it was 
affording him an opportunity; but 
to go on signing worthless promises 
to pay his classmates, running up 
accounts at stores which he had no 
prospect of liquidating, making 
contributions which he could not 
meet, had been deliberate impos- 
ture. He had dishonored his mother. 
His mother! His best and truest 
friend! He longed to put his head 
in her lap and pour out his troubles 
to her. She would understand, 
even if she could not help—and 
perhaps she would forgive. At any 
rate he owed her the truth. 

It was with no thought of flight 
that he had packed his suitcase 
and hurried to the railroad station. 
Already he had formulated a plan 
by which in a year or two he might 
hope to wipe off his indebtedness. 


“‘And I,” joined in several 
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Look for the 
CIRCLE ‘A’ 
trademark on 


the burlap back 








Floor Beauty that Satisfies and Endures 


Saw linoleum floor was laid for perma- 
nence. You could not guess its age. It 
might have been down one year, or ten years, or 
longer. If properly cared for, waxed when neces- 
sary, it will look as well in another ten years. 

The ordinary wear of walking feet has very 
little effect on the linoleum floor, and the oc- 
casional waxing or going over with a cloth 
moistened with liquid wax preserves and 
mellows it. 

This is Armstrong’s Brown Jaspe (two- 
tone) linoleum. Its color does that which the 
color of linoleum can do so well—it completes 
the color harmony of the room. It makes a 
restful room. When the color of a room is 
built up from the floor, you do 
not feel that constant impulse to 
change, to try something else, to 
‘do over’ the room. 

Article by article, you build upthe 
room in harmonious colors. And 
doing it is more fun than work. 

So this room was made. Its 
beautiful floor is part of a planned 
result and not a happy accident. 














Jaspé No. 15 


Here is the modern linoleum floor, smooth, 
practically seamless, easy-to-clean, easy-on- 
the-feet—a floor which is waterproof when 
properly laid (cemented, not tacked), and 
which deadens all footfalls! 

Our Bureau of Interior Decoration will 
help you make such a room. If you desire, we 
will work out a whole color scheme for you. 
No charge. 

Lay linoleum floors for permanency. In sum- 
mer wood floors expand. In winter they dry 
out and contract, with a tendency to open up 
the cracks between the boards. Your linoleum 
floor, therefore, should be cemented (not 


tacked) over a lining of builders’ deadening 
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felt which has been previously pasted to the 
bare floor boards. The felt takes up expansion 
and contraction and gives you a permanent, 
waterproof, good-looking floor. 

Genuine linoleum is a substance composed 
of cork and oxidized linseed oil, pressed on 
a strong burlap back. The weave of the bur- 
lap may be clearly seen on the back of all 
real linoleum. The Armstrong trade-mark, a 
Circle “‘A,”’ appears on this burlap back. 
Look for it. 


“FLOORS, FURNITURE, and COLOR” 
By Agnes Foster Wright 
Mrs. Wright, until recently President of the In- 
terior Decorators’ League of New York, has written 
a book dealing with the use of color 
in floors and in the furnishing of a 
home. She tells you how to work 
out your plans to make any room 
in your house more attractive and 
livable. Twenty-five cents will bring 
this illustrated book to you, by mail. 
(In Canada sixty cents. ) 
ARMSTRONG CORK COMPANY 
Linoleum Division 
828 Mary Street, Lancaster, Pa. 
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A month, two months, were thus con- 
sumed, as, minute item by minute item, he 
pieced together the puzzle picture of the 
tragedy and held the truth in his powerful 
fingers. If he could have found Nérée, he 
would have been content; the moment would 
have arrived for him to act, to realize on his 
speculation. But Nérée was not and Don- 
ovan Steele was not, which facts taken in 
conjunction were disquieting, for Cluny did 
not in any degree underestimate Donovan as 
an antagonist. And if the natural, the to- 
be-expected thing occurred, Donovan Steele 
would have fallen in love with Nérée and 
Nérée with him. So reasoned Cluny, and this 
was a complication which might be of first 
importance. Donovan Steele was a man to 
fight for the woman he loved. 

It was strange in all this that Cluny did 
not rate Xavier Caron as an adversary at all, 
but merely as a victim. Even the most 
astute of men know these lapses, and it is due 
to them, perhaps, that the astute do not 
inherit the earth. Four-fifths of the world 
owes its opportunities to the lapses of the 
knowing ones, and the commonplace man 
makes a living because he is commonplace 
and hence dependable. Your keen man is 
like a canoe; your stodgy man like a row- 
boat. You can go faster and farther in a 
canoe, but not so safely. Nobody ever 
shoots rapids in a scow, but every piece of 
white water is an invitation to a canoe. 


O, CLUNY did not set Xavier down in 

red ink on his ledger, which was a griev- 
ous error of bookkeeping. No man, able to 
accomplish the deadly thing Xavier had 
brought about, to conceal it as he had con- 
cealed it, is to be wholly disregarded. Also 
such a man must, day and night, be on his 
guard and apprehensive. He is sensitive to 
the threat of danger, acutely sensitive. He 
is ever watching, listening, finding oppor- 
tunities to observe; yet to remain unobserved. 
His eyes are ever on his own trail. Therefore 
it is no more than should have been expected 
that Xavier became aware of Cluny’s interest 
in the tragedy, in spite of Cluny’s cunning 
and stealth, and instituted measures to pro- 
tect himself, should Cluny’s nosing about 
verge upon the perilous to him. 

Xavier waited, and what dark thoughts 
occupied his mind, who shall say? The mind 
of a Xavier Caron is not to be fathomed or 
comprehended by the normal human being 
who does not covet his neighbor’s goods to 
the extremity of murder, or who is incapable 
of administering poison to a child without 
remorse. Yet there are men of that sort— 
and women. There are creatures who mas- 
querade the earth in the guise of human 
beings, to whom the killing of another is a 
luxury; in their murky, abhorrent way they 
may regard murder as a virtue, an achieve- 
ment. Who can say? Beings are born wholly 
malignant. If a child may be born without 
a tongue or without the sight of his eyes, may 
not one be born without a conscience or 
without a soul? Or is it the disease we have 
learned to call by the name of insanity? 


T LAST, in the closing days of June, 
Cluny came again to Montreal; and he 
had become dangerous! Xavier knew to a 
hair how dangerous he had become, or fancied 
he did and, patently by chance, he. encoun- 
tered Cluny in the lobby of Cluny’s hotel. 
They shook hands, which was rather a mock- 
ery on the part of both of them, and dined 
together. 

It was not until the meal was ended that 
Xavier made a suggestion, which was that 
they find a spot to which they might retire 
and converse in privacy. 

“T got a room, and the’s two chairs,”’ said 
Cluny. 

“That will do very well, my friend,” 
Xavier said. 

The elevator carried them to the fourth 
ra where they alighted and entered Cluny’s 

oor. 

“Well,” said Cluny, “suppose we get down 
to business.” 

“Gladly,” said Xavier. “What do you 
think you’re going to gain by intruding into 
matters which do not concern you?” 

“Such as?” Cluny asked truculently. 

“The unfortunate death of my nephew,” 
said Xavier. “I know whom you have ques- 
tioned, where you have intruded—and now I 
should like to know what is your intention?” 

“Well,” said Cluny, “this come before I 
expected, but I was bound to have it out 
with you sometime—and it might’s well be 
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now. I found out that Nérée Caron didn’t 
have anything to do with the killin’ of her 
brother. She couldn’t have had. And if, 
takin’ all the circumstances together, she 
could possibly ’a’ done it, she didn’t.” 

“Go on,” said Xavier. 

“ And,” said Cluny, “I found out you did.” 

“Ah!” said Xavier. 

“TI don’t mean just findin’ it out. The’s 
lots of things a body knows and can’t prove. 
But here’s a thing I know, and I can prove it.” 

‘And do you propose to prove it?” Xavier 
asked. His voice was gentle again, refined, 
cultured, courteous. But his eyes were cold— 
cold and bleak and dangerous. 

“That,” said Cluny, “remains to be seen.” 

“The idea being, of course, to enrich your- 
self at my expense?” 

“At somebody’s,” said Cluny. 

“What I’ve been pondering,” said Xavier, 
“is what set you on. It was something, of 
course, that made it appear to you a good 
transaction. . [wonder. . ... Why, 
M’sieu Cluny, so far as I can reason the mat- 
ter out, there is just one thing. My niece is 
alive. And now you propose to dicker, to find 
whether you can get more out of me than 
you can from my niece.” 

“T’m lookin’ for the best deal,” said Cluny. 

“T’ll help you decide,” Xavier said, “and 
give you reasons. Of course you can do bet- 
ter by coming to me. My niece would have 
to pay you nothing, and gratitude is a slender 
line with which to hold a big fish. No, Cluny, 
the only way you could do your abilities 
justice, if you were to take the side of Nérée 
Caron, would be to become her husband, and 
so take all the properties? There is no other 
way, and that, unfortunately for you, is 
scarcely practicable?” 

“T ain’t so sure.” 


“THAT is because you have had limited 

opportunities to meet women of Nérée 
Caron’s class and kind. They do not suffer 
defilement to save themselves. It might be 
she would marry you to save another she 
loved, but not to save herself.” 

“A body’d think you admired the girl,” 
Cluny said. 

“T do admire her,” said Xavier, “and 
what is rather more, I am filled with respect 
for her. Nérée Caron is that rather rare— 
but perhaps not so rare as we suppose— 
being, a good woman. I was near to saying 
that she is a great woman. By the way, 
where is she?” 

“T don’t know,” said Cluny. “TI had her, 
but she got away.” 

“Got away!” said Xavier. “I see. The 
mysterious girl of course—the girl who disap- 
peared with this Le Malcceur.” 

““She’s the one,” said Cluny. 

“Which is a complication. And does this 
Le Malcoeur know who she is?” 

“No,” said Cluny. 

“Tf,” said Xavier, ‘‘I were a man given to 
the wasteful practices of youth, I would 
make you a bet that he does.” 

“She’d never tell him,” Cluny argued. 

“Tt may be,” observed Xavier, “that she 
trusts him. They ought not to be difficult to 
find—a man like this Le Malcceur and a 
woman such as my niece. We shall find them.” 

“And then?” 


- HY, then,” said Xavier, ‘we shall 
arrange things so there can be no 

anxiety overhanging our enjoyment of the 
Caron fortune. So be about it, M’sieu Cluny. 
Find them. We are partners now and de- 
pendent upon each other. I think the sooner 
you begin the search the better it will be.” 

“Do you think I’ve been sittin’ still?” 

“No; but your activities from today will 
be such as to make the former ones resemble 
immobility,” said Xavier. He got to his feet 
and extended his hand, which for an instant 
Cluny hesitated to take, not from compunc- 
tion, not from repulsion, but rather from a 
vague uneasiness which had possessed itself 
of him. “Good evening, M’sieu Cluny. Let 
us each report progress to the other—er, with 
strict regard for, shall we say, accuracy. 
Good evening.” 

“Night,” said Cluny. 

As he sat eying the closed door behind 
which his companion had disappeared, he 
realized many things and reached a certainty 


of knowledge concerning others; but there 
was one fact which he did not know, that he 
sat under sentence of death. Xavier Caron 
had tried the man Cluny in his own peculiar 
court and found him worthy of death. 


XXIII 


4 b- NEREE CARON those days and 
weeks in the little home of Leandre Sav- 
ard were sweet and restful. For herself she 
seemed to have reached a new height. Fear 
was quite gone, and with it any lingering 
shadow of bitterness over the scurvy treat- 
ment she had had at the hands of fate. 

As for Leandre, he too was happy, and he 
dealt with his Odilie as he would have dealt 
with the Madonna, had she miraculously 
come to live under his roof for a time. He 
was making her forget, making it apparent 
that to his mind she was washed clean of stain 
by her repentance and his love. All of which, 
knowing the story from Odilie’s lips, Nérée 
Caron watched—watched with wonder to 
perceive how fine a creature had been fash- 
ioned in Leandre Savard, and prayed nightly 
that Leandre might soon come into his re- 
ward. 

And then one night, as Odilie and Leandre 
watched the great baking oven beside the 
house, and the sheen of the moonlight fell 
upon them whitely, Leandre spoke softly. 

“You are beautiful tonight, my Odilie,’’ 
he said. “Ah, you have piled your hair upon 
your head as I have not seen it since you 
came to me.” 

“Yes,” she said; silence fell between them 
for a time, and then, her voice very low and 
tremulous, she pronounced his name: “Le- 
andre!” 

“QOdilie!” He waited breathlessiy, his eyes 
aglow with hope and longing. 

Then she came closer until she was touch- 
ing him, and her hands closed behind his neck 
to draw his face down to hers and to the touch 
of her lips. “Leandre!” she breathed again. 

So there before the great oven he lifted 
her in his arms as though she had been a 
—_ and knew that at last he had won a 
wife. 

Donovan Steele alone of the dwellers in 
the little house was troubled, terrified of the 
future, a prey to bitter despair. He alone 
seemed to realize that this time, so peaceful 
and happy to the three of them, could not 
endure. There was Cluny to be reckoned with, 
and Cluny was not a man easily baffled. So 
he set Leandre to gather news, which was dis- 
quieting to him. 


LUNY searched. It was freely said that 

Cluny would give to any man a hundred 
dollars for news of the girl who had run away 
from him; and in all the villages along the 
river he had set a watch, so that she could 
leave the district neither by train nor by boat. 
Some day, Donovan told himself, Cluny 
would call to mind the old association be- 
tween Donovan Steele and Leandre Savard 
and would come to see. 

It is necessary to consider the forces which 
besieged the embittered soul of Donovan 
Steele, and how with grim determination he 
manned his defenses to hold them at bay. 
His life was reared upon a premise and, 
should that premise be destroyed, the edifice 
must come crashing to ruin, to worse than 
ruin—to complete destruction, nothingness. 
The premise was this: That mankind was 
evil in its essence, treacherous, created to prey, 
and that God, if indeed there were a God, had 
created human beings in His own image. 

Yet, during this last year, when he had 
given himself up wholly to a life in accerd- 
ance with his beliefs, there had arrayed 
themselves against him certain events and 
individuals and forces which were, by their 
gradual forward march, putting him upon 
the defensive. For a year he had lived. He 
knew now that he never had lived during the 
years which preceded his black night in Que- 
bec; he had merely been, merely existed, 
breathed, drifted upon the surface without 
touching the depths and the matters which 
concerned themselves only with the depths. 

First, in this year, had come Leandre 
Savard. He could not account for Leandre, 
nor for his toleration of the man about him. 
Yet wherever he had gone he had taken 
Leandre, had, in fact, demanded that Lean- 
dre accompany him. He had made Leandre 
Savard his dog. 

And Leandre had retaliated unconsciously 
by attacking Donovan’s essential premise. 


(Continued on Page 43) 
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Quick Quaker 
makes oats the quickest breakfast 


HERE is a new Quaker Oats 

which takes less cooking time 
than coffee. And scarcely more 
than simple toasted bread. 


We perfected them for busy 
wives and mothers, who, because 
of limited time, might serve oats 
too seldom. 


They are called Quick Quaker. 
And they bring you the luscious, 
hot breakfasts every active family 
needs, without bother or delay. 


Quick Quaker is the same as 
regular Quaker Oats. The grains 
are cut before flaking, rolled very 
thin and partly cooked. And these 
small flakes cook more quickly. 
That is the only difference. 


All the rich, rare Quaker flavor 
is there—the flavor that comes from 
selected grains only—plus the good 
of hot breakfasts, guickly. 


* * * 


Ask for the kind of Quaker you 
prefer—Quick Quaker or regular 
Quaker Oats. But be sure you get 
Quaker. Look for the picture of 
the Quaker on the package. 


Standard full size and weight packages— 


Medium: 14% pounds; 
Large: 3 pounds, 7 oz. 


Quick Quaker 
Quaker Oats 








The kind you have 
always known 


TWO KINDS NOW AT YOUR GROCER’S 
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In the quiet leisure of your own home, 
you will find that the new Fuller way of 
buying gifts is truly a comfort. 


For useful gifts, attractive gifts, and 
gifts that are both practical and beauti- 
ful, the Fuller Line, with its many new 
articles, is a happy medium through which 
to express your Christmas thought. 


You can do your Fuller shopping now, 
—and have the gifts you select delivered 
early, or, just before the holidays, as you 
prefer. Each of the Fuller gifts is neatly 
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The New Way to Buy Gifts 


packed in a special holly box, ready for 
mailing or to hang on the tree. 


If you want the Fuller Man before he 
makes his regular call, telephone our 
nearest office, or mail a card to Hartford. 
We will send you the “Handy Brush 
Book,” which illustrates and describes 
all the Fuller Brushes, and will see that 
your Fuller Man calls. 


The Fuller Brush Company, 1096 Windsor Avenue, 
Hartford, Connecticut. Branch Offices in over 200 cities, 
(In Canada, Fuller Brush Company, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont.) 
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If all men were evil and treacherous and 
self-seeking, how account for Leandre and 
Leandre’s devotion? He was able to sneer 
this aside for many months, until he wit- 
nessed the drama in which Leandre and 
Odilie were the chief actors, and then those 
frowning defenses of his were made to trem- 
ble. He must admit the fineness of Leandre, 
so that there did exist a human being who was 
admirable. 

Then there was Nérée Caron. From the 
beginning he had feared her, and now, after 
days and weeks of closest contact with her, 
after abiding under a tiny roof with her, 
watching her, scrutinizing her, eavesdrop- 
ping upon her soul, as one might say, she was 
taking place beside Leandre. Could it be 
she was another exception? She, without 
possibility of reward, was giving her life to 
his comfort. If only she had deserted him in 
his blindness! That would have helped, but, 
instead of deserting him in that hour of his 
need, she had carried him along with the fine 
courage of her womanhood. Why? 

Again and again he told himself that she 
was a murderess, that she had foully taken 
the life of a child, her brother; but even as 
he did so he knew she was innocent, could 
not have been guilty. Nérée Caron had woven 
herself into the threads of his existence so 
cunningly that she could never be expelled. 
This he knew also in the hidden depths of his 
knowledge, but also he would not admit it. 

And Nérée? She kept no secrets from her- 
self, withheld no admissions from herself. 
She loved Donovan Steele, loved him as a 
sister, loved him as a mother, but above, 
submerging and engulfing all, she loved him 
as a woman. 


HE spoke frequently of his blindness with 
Leandre and Odilie, and in the end they 
reached a conclusion. 

“To see him sitting so,” said Nérée, “the 
man that he is! So big, so splendid! How 
terrible it must be! The thoughts that must 
come to him, and the despair!” 

“But it will go,” said Leandre. 
thing which cannot be. No, no, the good 
God will not permit it. Regard now, we 
have but the word of the doctor. He it was 
who said the blindness will remain. Have 
not doctors been in error before today? Eh?” 

“T fear there is no error,” said Nérée. 
““No, for him there is no hope in medicine.” 

“Then,” said Leandre, ‘‘we must turn to 
other things.’”’ He said it simply, as a prac- 
tical man changes one plan for another. 

“You are thinking ——” asked Nérée. 

“What mam’selle must already have 
thought. When doctors fail one, there is al- 
ways heaven; is it not so? Also what doctor 
can make the miracle?” He shrugged his 
shoulders. ‘“‘There remains a thing, and that 
we must do.” 

“Yes?” said Nérée eagerly. She knew 
what he was about to say, but for some rea- 
son she could not have put into words, she 
desired to hear him say it. 

“We must,” said Leandre, “make the pil- 
grimage to the good Saint Anne. And we 
shall make the good devotion for our friend— 
yourself, mam’selle, my Odilie and I, all who 
love him. And then we shall see.”’ 

“But,” said Nérée, “he will not go.” 

“Tt is,” said Leandre, “for mam’selle to 
make him to go.” 

Nérée looked into Leandre’s eager, con- 
fident, simple face. 

“He shall go,” she said. 
go. I will make him go.” 


“It isa 


“T will make him 


HEN first they broached the matter he 
sneered, as was his nature. But that is 
what they expected. 

“Donovan,” said Nérée in the beginning 
of the argument. ‘‘Leandre and I ask you 
to go on a journey with us, a little journey.” 

“Ts there danger?” he demanded sharply. 
“Has Cluny found you? Have you been 
keeping it from me?” 

“No,” she said; “it is not that.’ 

“Then what? Why a journey? Where do 
you want me to go?” 

“To Sainte Anne de Beaupré,” she said. 

He did not understand her purpose. “To 
Sainte Anne de Beaupré! Why there, in 
heaven’s name?” 

“To obtain what can be had from no 
other source, Donovan.” 

“Which is 3 

“The sight of your eyes,”’ she said. 

“The sight ” He stopped in mid- 
sentence and turned his body toward her. 
“To Sainte Anne de Beaupré!”” Then he 
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laughed a laugh which had in it no humor. 
“T see,” he said. “‘ You’re touched with that 
idiocy. It’s Leandre.”’ 

“T would like to think,” she said gently, 
“that I was worthy to be of Leandre’s kind.” 

At that he was silent. It was a rebuke 
capable of touching him. 

“Tf I were blind,” she said, “and any 
hope, any chance offered, I would not re- 
fuse it.” 

“No,” he said. And then, saturninely: 
“Ts it likely this God of yours would grant 
a favor to me? All I ask of Him is to leave 
me alone. I’ve had enough of His atten- 
tions.” 

“The good saint might not grant the 
blessing to you, Donovan, but Leandre and 
Odilie and I will be there also; and she 
might grant it to us.” 


E CONSIDERED this; there wasa point 

in it worth considering—not that they 
might, through their prayers, achieve this 
miracle upon him, but that they would be 
there, the three of them, lifting their hearts 
to heaven in supplication, not for themselves, 
but for him; asking a favor for themselves 
in the form of sight for his eyes! A favor for 
themselves! 

Then came another thought. “ You would 
go,” he asked, ‘“‘and Leandre and Odilie?” 

“ Yes.”’ 

“With myself that would make an incon- 
spicuous party,”’ he said ironically. 

She did not understand. 

“A sortofadvertisement,” he said. ‘Don’t 
you know Cluny is watching? Don’t you 
know that he would be informed before we 
left La Malbaie? It would be walking into 
his hands.” 

“Yes,” she said, “‘T have thought of that.” 

“What?” The word was loud, savage, 
something more than startled—appalled. 

“Tt is beside the question,” she said. 

“To give yourself up after a year of hid- 
ing! To walk into the trap, to—to close the 
prison door on yourself! You are accused of 
murder,” he said, forcing his voice to cold- 
ness. 

“But I am innocent,” she said. 

“The more reason to keep out of the trap.” 

“Donovan,” she said, her voice soft, glad, 
her face alight, “you admit it isa trap; at 


last—after this long time—you know, you 


believe I am innocent!” 

He struggled against answering, but some- 
thing within him compelled him to speak the 
words, to make the admission which he had 
never made before, even to himself. ‘ Yes,” 
he said coldly, ‘you are innocent.” 


HE stood erect, then bent over him with 
radiant face, happy as she had not been 
happy within her recollection, and then she 
bent over him until her lips brushed his fore- 
head. 

“T am so glad, so glad,” she said. Then: 
“So you will go?” 

“No. Nonsense. I don’t believe this 
balderdash. And do you think I would 
walk you into a prison cell while I chased a 
superstition?” 

“Listen, Donovan,” she said; “that is 
my affair.” And then: “If I could restore 
your sight I would willingly step into prison, 
never to come out again.” And with that 
she left him to think. 

Next day she came to him again with the 
same demand, and Leandre came, and Odilie 
came; and the day after that, and the suc- 
ceeding day—all in vain. Then came Lean- 
dre with news that the curé of Saint Agnes 
was organizing a pilgrimage to the shrine, 
and that those of neighboring parts were 
asked to join to make it memorable. - 

Now Leandre was simple and direct, and 
as he thought the matter over a plan came 
to him. Donovan must be made to go; very 
well, then, suppose one makes him to go. 
How simple it was! In the night before the 
pilgrimage the thing could be done. When 
Donovan slept, he, Leandre, would tie M’sieu 
Steele with ropes and carry him to the wagon 
and drive him so to La Malbaie. But here 
came a difficulty. How account to the pil- 
grimage for a man in bonds? Um. , 
Why, simply enough. It was a man sick of 
brain, who must be tied. That was it. A 
man insane, who was being thus taken to 


Saint Anne that he might be restored to 
reason. 

The thing was feasible. He would discuss 
it with mam’selle. Regard the simplicity 
and the directness of Leandre Savard! Would 
such a plan have occurred to a more com- 
plex, a more artificial man? Decidedly no. It 
remained for a Leandre to conceive, and for 
a Leandre to have the resolution, the faith, 
the courage to carry it out. 

And Nérée? She gave her assent, for she 
knew he could never be convinced; that 
two obstacles would forever stand between 
him and Sainte Anne de Beaupré. The first 
of these was the danger it would bring to 
her; the second was his stubborn pride and 
skepticism. So she consented, and so it was 
done. 

On the morning of the day the pilgrimage 
was to gather, Leandre and Odilie and Nérée 
went to Donovan’s room before the dawn, 
while yet he was asleep, and bound him, and, 
when he awoke in helpless rage, they plead 
with him to surrender himself, but were 
adamant to his demands that they set him 
at liberty. And they carried him down to 
the wagon, where was a mattress upon which 
they laid him and covered him for the drive 
to La Malbaie. 

Once aboard the boat and in a stateroom, 
the culprits, the conspirators gathered about 
Donovan. 

“Tf,’’ said Leandre,who became the spokes- 
man, “m’sieu will promise now to conduct 
himself as we desire, I will cut the ropes. 
Behold, m’sieu is here. We are on our way. 
Already the ship makes herself to move. As 
for other matters, all the town of La Mal- 
baie has seen us, and that harm is done. 
M’sieu can undo nothing by making it harder 
for us all. So will not m’sieu promise—by 
nodding his head?” 

“Donovan!” said Nérée gently, “we are 
sorry, so sorry; but it was necessary. Prom- 
ise now.” 

His eyes glared savagely at them, and he 
writhed in his bonds; but as they protested 
and argued with him, as they showed him 
the damage had been done and was irrevoc- 
able, he became calmer and at last nodded 


his head. 
is head XXIV 


ype ANALYZE Donovan Steele’s mind, 
to list and appraise its processes, during 
that night’s ride down the great river before 
he slept and in the morning after his early 
awakening, would be a matter as impossible 
as to describe the colored designs in a kalei- 
doscope constantly turned by the busy hands 
of a child. But, strange as it may be, there 
was always and ever, running through all his 
reflections and emotions, a thread of antici- 
pation, a sort of breathless waiting. He 
tingled with it, was electrical with it. 

The pilgrimage trooped off the vessel upon 
the wharf on Quebec’s waterfront, and again 
Donovan Steele and Nérée Caron stood al- 
most upon the spot where they had encoun- 
tered for the first time in their lives. Both 
were conscious of it; neither mentioned it. 
The hundred or more pilgrims made their 
way around the half-circle of Lower Town to 
the little, odorous, red brick depot from 
which electric cars were to carry them to 
Sainte Anne de Beaupré. The cars crossed 
the Saint Charles and swung eastward to fol- 
low the great river’s shore, past little villages, 
past clusters of summer cottages with hills 
rising abruptly behind them, past churches, 
convents, monasteries, schools. It was a 
country in which religion had taken firm and 
sturdy root; religion was the dominant note 
of it, and one not accustomed must have 
marveled at the number and magnitude of 
the structures devoted to its uses. 


F TER a time the freighted cars crept past 
the wonder of the world which bears the 
name of Montmorency Falls; and then, as 
one cast an eye backward over the shoulder, 
one could realize Quebec—Quebec the mag- 
nificent! Quebec the city of the past, that 
populous rock which set itself sturdily to 
maintain for the eyes of this generation the 
glamour of dead centuries. There it reared 
itself, lofty, frowning, its roofs glowing in 
the morning sun; its towers and ramparts 
softened by the distance. On and on the pil- 
grims rode; more villages, scores of brooks, 
little waterfalls—then the beginning of Sainte 
Anne de Beaupré, and the tiny sawmill whose 
lofty business it is to cut huge timbers for the 
commencement of the erection of the new 
Basilica! 
(Continued on Page 44) 











is heat it 
LL you do is heat Beech-Nut Pre- 
pared Spaghetti. You don’t add 
athing. It is a full and complete meal, 
appetizingly seasoned, with a deli- 
cious sauce of ripe, luscious tomatoes 
and rich, creamy cheese. 
Make a dinner, luncheon or supper 
of this excellent, ready-cooked dish. 


It is substantial and satisfying. It is 
all nutriment, all goodness, all flavor. 


Beech-Nut Prepared Spaghetti is 
spaghetti at its best—tender and deli- 
cate, yet firm beneath the fork. 
Sound, sun-ripened tomatoes blended 
with mellow New York State cheese 
give the flavor to the sauce, and the 
spaghetti itself is made in the famous 
Beech-Nut plant, in the pure, health- 
ful air of the Mohawk Valley. Beech- 
Nut Prepared Spaghetti is appre- 
ciated and enjoyed by all members of 
the family. Order a few cans and serve 
it frequently. Beech-Nut Packing 
Company, Canajoharie, N. Y. 


Beech-Nut 
Prepared Spaghetti 


Ready to Serve 


Also Beech-Nut macaroni, spaghetti, vermi- 
celli, rings and elbows, in packages. Ask 
your grocer. 





TOMATO SAU f 





Dept. H6 BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 
Canajoharie, N. Y. 

Please send, without to me, Mrs. Ida Bailey 

Allen’s Beech-Nut suek.of menus. recipes and ser- 

vice information. : 


Name 





Address 
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WHOLE 


FTER a long time spent 

in making it just right, 

here is the finest Whole 

Wheat Cereal Food ever 

produced—the New 

PETTIJOHN’S. Its popu- 

larity is bound to be quick, 

complete, and permanent— 
because— 


Finest of Whole Wheat—the 
New Pettijohn’s gives you all 
the wheat, pre-cooked, proc- 
essed to develop the flavor, 
rolled, and delicately toasted. 

Quick Cooking —the New Pet- 
tijohn’s cooks through and 
through in 3 to 5 minutes. 


Served Hot—the New Petti- 
john’s makes a generous, grate- 
ful breakfast—oftentimes a wel- 
come change for luncheon— 
and the finest of hot suppers 
for growing children. ° 


25 Per Cent Natural Bran-the 
New Pettijohn’s brings you 
Natural Bran in a shape that 
you can enjoy. Every taste of the 
New Pettijohn’s is mellow and 
rich, and gives you the gentle 
laxative benefit of good bran. 


Vitamines and Mineral Salts— 


The Quaker Oats 


(Ihe New 


tijohns 


9 


T CEREAL 


[fee 


1. Cooksin3to5 minutes. 





2. The pick of America’s 
Wheat—contains 25% 
NaturalBranwithessen- 
tial Vitamines and Min- 
eral Salts. 


3. A new and delicious 
Flavor brought out by 


pre-cooking. 








_™ 





the New Pettijohn’s brings you 
all the Vitamines, Lime, Iron 
and Phosphorus of the Whole 
Wheat. 


Appetizing—eat the New Pet- 
tijohn’s freshand hot,withgood 
top-milk orcream,and theflavor 
is something to be grateful for. 

100 Per Cent Convenient—just 
put the New Pettijohn’s on 
when you start breakfast, and 
cook it 3 to 5 minutes. It comes 
to the table fresh, hot, nourish- 
ing and appetizing. 


TRY IT — TASTE IT 
_TELL YOUR FRIENDS 


At your Grocer’s 
A Generous Package 


@mpany 


CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


























And then Sainte Anne de Beaupré itself! 
At first, on the left, a rambling frame hotel, 
then an ornate brick kiosk for the sale of 
postcards and strings of great wooden beads 
and holy images and medals of Saint Anne 
and of Saint Christophe, the latter to be 
blessed and fastened upon the dashboards of 
motor cars as a talisman against accident, 
the former to be screwed securely to some 
favored spot on shipboard, a protection 
against wind and sea. 

On the right, its feet in the marsh, up- 
reared the many-sided ugliness of the mam- 
moth Cyclorama, with its magazin du Cyclo- 
rama in which one purchased twenty-five 
cents’ worth of souvenirs to procure a ticket 
of admission to view that stupendous feat of 
the painter’s brush, a thing not to be sneered 
at even by the dilettante, but to be looked 
at with reverence and amazement and ad- 
miration by all. Then, on the other side of 
the tracks, came the little station; and 
stretching away from it the iron fence which 
surrounds the park of the Basilica, within 
which is the Shrine of Sainte Anne de Beau- 
pré. 


Beer the pilgrims alighted in a swarm 
upon the graveled approach and entered 
the enclosure, each parish shepherded by its 
curé. Over against them was the huge tem- 
porary church of wood, erected in a matter 
of days after the disaster to house the relics 
preserved from the flames—the miraculous 
statue of Saint Anne, the beautiful carv- 
ings in stone which surround the great al- 
tar—and to provide a place of worship to the 
hundreds of thousands who journey thither 
from all quarters of the American Continent 
either as labor of devotion or in hope of sur- 
cease from physical ills. 

Here again were two kiosks for the sale of 
trinkets and souvenirs, and another faced 
the road beyond. 

None of this could Donovan see save with 
the eye of memory, the memory of a bemused 
laboring man who had earned his bread upon 
that site for a few long, weary days. Still he 
was silent, curiously silent and passive. But 
then, at the hum of voices, at the conscious- 
ness of an eager, curious crowd, his thoughts 
hardened his face. ‘I will not be stared at,” 
he said savagely. “I will not be made a 
spectacle.” 

“Those who come here today,” said Nérée 
quietly, “are not thinking of you, Donovan, 
nor watching you. Each has his own petition 
to make and favor to ask. No, they will have 
no thought for you, except that, if healing 
should come to you, they will look upon you 
as blessed and regard you with reverence.” 

“Regard!” said Odilie; “they go into the 
church. After that there will be confessions 
and the making of good devotions—and the 
processions. Come; let us go.” 


HEY led Donovan up the steps and into 

the great bare church, past the gigantic 
wooden image of Saint Anne which had 
topped the facade of the old Basilica, and 
which, though tinder dry and wrapped in 
flames, had yet escaped with scarcely a 
scratch. This, the good brothers point out, 
is significant. Slowly they guided him past 
crutches and braces and anatomical shoes 
and spectacles, which hung from the wall or 
stood in racks—evidences of the power of 
the saint vouchsafed since the conflagration; 
an earnest that those great mountains of 
crutches destroyed by the fire would be re- 
newed with the passage of the years. 

Presently they found a seat hard by one 
of the little compartments, walled off about 
the outer wall of the church for the purposes 
of confession; and there, after the genu- 
flections demanded by reverence, they seated 
him, with Leandre upon one side and Nérée 
upon the other. They knelt for a moment; 
he sat stiffly erect, defiant. 

Before the altar, on the floor of the church 
itself and in advance of the rail of the stone 
carvings of which the brothers are so proud, 
upreared a slender pedestal and column, atop 
of which, glowing with color, magnificent 
in its diadem of jewels, bowed the miracu- 
lous statue of Saint Anne with the infant 
Madonna upon her breast. About its foot 
knelt pilgrims to imprint upon the glass pro- 
tecting the relic inset in the stone of its base 


«Miracle 


(Continued from Page 43) 


the kiss of reverence. To the right and be- 
hind the rail, upon its high place, was the 
casket containing the great relic, the largest 
of the possessions of the shrine, a piece of 
bone from the wrist of the saint whose glory 
it was that she had given life to Mary, the 
mother of Jesus. 

Over on the left, beneath its brass canopy, 
stood that other statue of the saint which it 
is the custom to raise aloft upon the shoul- 
ders of pilgrims ahd to carry in the proces- 
sions; and beyond that was the priceless 
painting, the votive offering of the Marquis 
of Tracy, painted by the famous Lebrun and 
given to the sanctuary in 1666. Other treas- 
ures of the shrine were there, perhaps not 
visible to the eye at the distance, or perhaps, 
for safe keeping, in the iron safes behind the 
altar—the mass vestment made by the hands 
of Anne of Austria, mother of the grand 
monarque, and presented as a thank offering 
for the birth of a son after twenty years of 
childless marriage; the carven ivory altar 
crucifix; the great gold chalice encrusted 
with precious gems; offerings of grateful 
pilgrims; the pyx containing the holy viati- 
cum without which no Catholic wishes to 
bid farewell to this world; the seal of the 
Mexican president, Santa Anna, with its 
ruby-eyed eagle. All these and an abun- 
dance of other treasures were there, memo- 
rials of antiquity and testaments to the piety 
of the great and the humble. 


te officiating priests, moving to and fro, 
the choir in its place—these made the 
scene complete, endowing it with life. But 
none of it could Donovan Steele see as he sat, 
stiff-backed, between his friends. The chant 
did not move him nor the responses of the 
congregation; neither took his mind off him- 
self, off the humiliation he suffered. It 
seemed to him that thousands of eyes were 
upon him jeeringly, that scores of lips were 
whispering about him, laughing at him. He 
stirred angrily, and Nérée laid a stilling hand 
upon his knee. After that he sat immobile. 

When the service was over they waited at 
the door of the confessional, which each— 
first Odilie, then Leandre, then Nérée—en- 
tered to make peace with God; and having 
done so, they spoke in a whisper to Donovan. 

“Come,” then said Nérée. 

“Where?” 

“To the altar that we may venerate the 
relic,” said Nérée. 

“For this mob to watch?” 

“None watches you, Donovan. 
thinks of you.” 

“The absurdity of it! The childishness,”’ 
he said in a fierce whisper. 

“You gave your promise,” she reminded. 

“Tf this saint of yours wants to perform a 
miracle upon me, why can’t she do it here as 
vel} as there?’ he demanded. 

ere is a right way and a wrong way to 

do. . things. Donovan,” she added gravely, 
“‘are you going to make all our work and all 
our prayers and all our sacrifice vain—for 
vanity?” 

“Sacrifice?” 


No one 


“T WOULD not have told you except to 
urge you to be compliant in this—yes, 

Donovan, sacrifice. I havecome to the end. 

Cluny was waiting for me in Quebec.” 

“He saw you?” 

“He leered at me,” said Nérée. 

Donovan fell silent, his head dropped, his 
face expressed emotions which were not 
pleasant to bear. This girl, this woman he 
had sought to avoid, had done this great 
thing for him; made this sacrifice, which 
might prove to be the supreme sacrifice, to 
bring him to this spot in the wild, the foolish 
hope that the sight of his eyes would be re- 
stored by a miracle. A miracle! He closed 
his teeth grimly on a laugh. Well, the least 
he could do would be to see the thing 
through, and after its absurdity was proved, 
to sneer at her for throwing away her life 
for a superstition. 

To shrug his shoulders had become a habit 
— his blindness. “Let us have it over,” he 
said. 

In this frame of mind they conducted him 
down the wide aisle, past the jewel-crowned 


(Continued on Page 46) 
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Escape from 
Every Day-land 


—through Paramount! 


ARAMOUNT means adventure, romance, love, 
comedy and thrilling experience of every kind to 
millions whose lives would otherwise be monotonous. 


The same thing which brought leadership to 
Paramount brings happiness to at least a thousand 
audiences every day—perfect entertainment! 


The more you know about motion pictures the 
more Paramount will come to mean to you, because 
leadership is only held by giving more. 


Today Romance itself has a trademark known to 
millions! 


“Tf it’s a Paramount Picture it’s the best show in town!” 


CURRENT PARAMOUNT PICTURES 


Produced by Famous Players-Lasky Corporation 
Adolph Zukor and Jesse L. Lasky present 


THOMAS MEIGHAN RUDOLPH VALENTINO 
in “THE ALASKAN” in “MONSIEUR 


29 

JAMES OLIVER CURWOOD’S BEAUCAIRE 

famous novel of the same name. A A SIDNEY OLCOTT Production 

HERBERT BRENON Production. with Bebe Daniels, Lois Wilson, 
Doris Kenyon and Lowell Sherman. 


" . From the novel by Booth Tarkington 
CECIL B. DEMILLE’S Production snd the. ghee by Bak Taine 


**FEET OF CLAY” and Evelyn Greenleaf Sutherland. 
Wuli Mind ti Mitcant' Wine Rey- Screen play by Forrest Halsey. 
nolds, Ricardo Cortez, Julia Faye, GLORIA SWANSON 
Theodore Kosloff, Robert Edeson, i 
Victor Varconi. From the Ladies’ in ‘HER LOVE STORY”’ 
Home Journal serial of the same An ALLAN DWAN Production. 


———— name by Margaretta Tuttle. Screen From the Cosmopolitan story and 
PROOUCED BY play by Beulah Marie Dix and novel, “Her Majesty, the Queen,” 


sd Bertram Millhauser. by Mary Roberts Rinehart. Adapted 
Famous Piayers-Lasky Core sb ah gry 


- 6 ” 
ADOLPH ZUKOR - PRESIDENT “EMPTY HANDS “THE COVERED 
NEW YORK CITY With JACK HOLT, supported by > 

Norma Shearer. From the Harper’s WAGON 
Bazar story of the same name by A JAMES CRUZE Production with 
Arthur Stringer. A VICTOR Ernest Torrence and Lois Wilson. 
FLEMING Production. Adapted by By Emerson Hough. Screen play 
Carey Wilson. by Jack Cunningham. 








ZANE GREY’S 
‘* WANDERER OF THE WASTELAND” 


An IRVIN WILLAT Production with Jack Holt, 
Kathlyn Williams, Noah Beery and Billie Dove. Screen 
play by Geo. C. Hull and Victor Irvin. Filmed in color. 





If it's a Paramount Picture it’s the best show in town 4 
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Note how the pointed, penetrating tufts of 
bristles in the ALBRIGHT slide clear through 
the spaces between the teeth, while the 
shorter tufts clean the even surfaces! 





Teach Your Child 


to use the toothbrush that cleans 
between the teeth 


Teach your child the correct way to brush 
the teeth—not merely with an up-and- 
down motion—but in a manner that causes 
the bristles to slide clear through the spaces 
BETWEEN them. This habit, cultivated 
early in childhood, will result in teeth at a 
ripe old age that are sound, healthy, white. 


It is the sides of the teeth that are usually 
first to be clouded by film, stained and 
marred by tartar, because it is practically 
impossible to keep them clean with an or- 
dinary, thickly tufted toothbrush. The 
toothbrush that gives this added cleansing 
action, so necessary to the life-long preser- 
vation of your child’s teeth, is the 


ALBRIGHT JUNIOR. 


The photo above illustrates clearly how 
the pointed, wedge-like tufts of bristles pen- 
ecrate clear through the spaces between the 
teeth, like dental floss, only more thorough- 
ly. At the same time the shorter tufts clean 
the even surfaces. 


4118 leading dentists created that principle 
of trim and shape, and thousands of den- 
tists now endorse it as the ultimate in tooth- 
brush design. It is identical in every respect 
to the ALBRIGHT Rotary Wedge Tooth- 
brush, except that it is smaller in size. Any 
adult who prefers a smaller toothbrush will 
be pleased with the Albright Junior. 


The bristles stay in—they can’t come out! 


The ALBRIGHT is the only toothbrush 


ACBRIGAT that comes to you absolutely sterile. It is ACBRIGAT 





Rotary Wedge 
Toothbrush 


Quantity and efficiency 
result in 1? quality 
or 





CANADA 40c 


ACBRIGAT 


sterilized and packed in a Purity Package; 
no hands touch it till you break the sealed, 
sanitary, glassine envelope in which it is 
enclosed. (Accept no ALBRIGHT tooth- 
brush if the sealed envelope is broken.) No 
other toothbrush is similarly packed or so 
thoroughly protected against contamina- 
tion. The ALBRIGHT is an all-American 
toothbrush—made in the same factory and 
by the same men who make the world- 
famous RUBBERSET shaving, hair, nail 
and paint brushes. 


Money cannot buy a toothbrush of finer 
quality. 
Made in FOUR distinct colors: 


WHITE — LIGHT AMBER — DARK AMBER — 
RUBY;—the ideal way to distinguish the brush of 
each member of the family. 


ROTARY WEDGE 


Junior 


Toothbrush 


For youns people and 
people o prefer a 
smaller toothbrush 





CANADA 30c 





TOOTH BROSO — 
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ALBRIGHT Toothbrushes are also made in Canada by RUBBERSET COMPANY, 
d., Toronto, Canada, and are sold throughout the Dominion. 
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image to the spot where the relic awaited. Wi 


their veneration. In.turn they pressed their 


lips to the glass under which it lay, a glass 


worn dim by the reverent lips of thousands 
of devotees. 

“Will you not kiss the relic?” Nérée asked 
hesitatingly. 

“No,” said Donovan. 

After a pause she said: “It does not mat- 
ter. It is through our prayers and our rever- 
ence and our devotion that the favor must 
come, because we who believe are supplicat- 
ing for you. If we are found worthy —— 

And so they knelt in.a little group about 
him and prayed. 


OMETHING compelled him to bend his 
stiff neck; there was a weight upon him, 
an apprehension, the tingle of anticipation. 
He could not stand there, scoffer, unbeliever 
though he was, and feel no impress from the 
solemnity of the place nor from the simple 
faith and beautiful trust of these his friends. 
He did not think, could not think. Always 
in the back of his mind lurked the possi- 
bility. He could not avoid that. What, he 
asked—as any human being must have 
asked—if this thing is true? What if this 
saint can cure my blindness, does cure my 
blindness? No matter how firmly he knew 
the absurdity of it, nevertheless he could not 
escape reflections upon its possibility. What 
if? What if? 

Long they prayed, each in his way—and 
nothing happened. Blackness remained be- 
fore his eyes as blackness had been before 
his eyes, but he saw it through to the end 
without protest. It was Nérée’s right to de- 
mand that. And then they arose and 
searched his face with hopeful eyes. 

“You see,” he said coldly. 

“Has nothing—do you not—see, oh, just 
a little?” asked Nérée. 

“No. Let us go.” 

“Perhaps,” said Odilie, “it is I who am 
unworthy. The saint may reject my peti- 
tion.” 


EANDRE’S hand sought hers. “It is not 
that, my wife,” he said. And then, “But 
we have only commenced. It is morning. 
Does the favor always come at the com- 
mencement and at the first asking? I have 
heard otherwise. There remains the proces- 
sion. Also we must not neglect the scala 
santa. And miracles have been wrought at 
the fountain before the chapel. I have 
heard.” 

“T will not be led about like a dog on a 
string,” said Donovan. 

“For this one day, this single day out of 
your life,”’ said Nérée, “you shall doas I ask.” 

And, hearing her voice, Donovan knew 
that this was so. 

As they walked down the aisle again to 
the door and were passing out to the grav- 
eled court, a young Redemptorist greeted 
them with fine smiling eyes. 

“Ah,” he said, noting how they led Dono- 
van by the hand. “ You have come asking a 
favor of the saint? I pray that it be granted 
you.” 

“We have made our confessions and have 
venerated the relic,” said Leandre, ‘but 
matters remain as you see.” 

The brother smiled again. ‘‘Do not be 
discouraged,” he said gently. ‘“‘One may not 
know when the saint will grant her favors. 
Sometimes it is before the great relic; some- 
times it comes while the fortunate one sits 
listening to the mass. It may come in the 
morning; it may come in the evening, here, 
there, or in some other spot. There have 
been miracles at the fountain yonder and 
upon the sacred stairway. Who may say 
what spot she will choose? And it is true that 
sometimes the miracle has been wrought 
after the petitioner has returned to his home. 
Aye, I know of such a case.’ 

“T knew,” said Odilie, “that we must not 


* be discouraged. " 


“No, my daughter; for if you be worthy, 
and if in her wisdom she sees fit to vouchsafe 
a miracle, it will come.” 

The procession was forming to carry the 
image of Saint Anne from its resting place 
beside the altar out of doors and over the 
walks of the little park. Scores of candles 
carried by pilgrim hands flickered in its 


tiniis Sd this they watched before they 
trudgéd through the iron gates and out upon 
the road which separates the grounds of the 
Basilica from the ancient hillside cemetery 
with its four heroic bronze stations of the 
cross; from the chapel constructed on the 
site and from the ruins of the old stone 
church or third sanctuary; from the litile 
structure containing on its lower floor a 
Grotto of the Agony, and above the scu/a 
santa. High above these, topping the ridge, 
rise the walls of the cloistered Redemptoris- 
tine nuns, the home of the Franciscan Mis- 
sionary Sisters of Saint Mary, where one, if 
a woman, may find food and lodging; if a man, 
food alone. 

A pause was made to drink the waters of 
the holy well, a spring gushing from the 
hillside close to the chapel, and to offer there 
a little prayer. Of this well the good brothers 
say: “If the waters of Saint Anne’s holy 
well do not possess in themselves the power 
of curing sickness and infirmity, God may, 
if He chooses, work miracles by its use, and 
no one would dare deny Him that right.” 
And of it they also say that it is not the 
water that effects the cure, but the deserving 
faith of the suppliant who drinks of it. 

Then presently, for it was noon, the four 
went to one of the many restaurants which 
face the street and rested and refreshed 
themselves with food, after which Nérée in- 
sisted that they go on upon the quest which 
brought them there. 


HEY entered now the Grotto of the 
Agony, and there, in the moistened tray 
provided for the pious act, burned each a 
candle before those sculptured representa- 
tions of the Dreadful Night in Gethsemane. 
Throughout this movement Donovan had 
maintained a grim silence, eloquent of his 
displeasure and impatience. And now, as 
they helped him up the steps which led to 
the Chapel of the Scala Santa, he protested. 
“What now?” he asked, and sulkily. ‘‘ Have 
you not dragged me about enough to satisfy 


” said Leandre reverently, ‘‘is the 
Sacred Stairway. Ah, how one weeps at the 
thought! Does not one picture it?” 

“Picture what?” Donovan asked curtly. 

“The Blessed Jesus climbing the twenty- 
eight steps to appear before the wicked 
Pilate. It was for us, m’sieu, for you and 
mam’selleand Odilie and me, that Heclimbed 
such steps as these in agony. It is a me- 
mento, m’sieu, so that as we today make to 
climb, we will think of Him who mounted so 
great a time ago.” 

“The stairs you climb on your knees?” 
Donovan demanded with a sneer. 

“How otherwise, m’sieu, would one climb 
where once the feet of the Blessed Jesus 
pressed?” Leandre asked the question so 
simply, so earnestly, that Donovan found no 
irony to utter. ‘And we shall climb today, 
we three, and on each step we shall say a 
prayer for m’sieu,”’ said Leandre. 


HEY entered the door and found them 

selves the sole occupants of the chapel! 
Before them the broad, polished wooden 
steps swept upward—twenty-eight steps 
to end in a lofty-roofed room above. 

“Be patient, Donovan,” said Nérée. “Se 
you shall stand here. It is close beside the 
door and you may rest against the wall. Dv 
not move until we come for you.” 

And then they left him, and by the soun:! 
of their movements he could tell as the: 
knelt side by side upon the lower step of th: 
stairs. He listened and counted. 

They were on the third step now. Now the 
fifth, the sixth. How slowly they climbed 
But it was upon their knees, and every ste] 
counted three prayers offered for him! Th: 
eighth step the tenth. A bewilder 


. Ment settled upon him, a chill ofjawe, « 


breathlessness of amazement. What wa 

happening to him? How had he so weakene« 
as to let this thing take hold of him? They 
were on the twelfth step, the thirteenth. His 
hands trembled, and he sought to clench 
them; his mouth was dry. He was lonesome; 
he wanted to cry out to them to come back 
to him as he stood in his darkness. They were 


(Continued on Page 48) 
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Do you pay money for clothes worn out in the wash? 

Do you pay for sparkling thorough cleanliness? Do you get it? 

Do you buy your laundry soap because of its washing value—its actual help 
to you? Or do you let other things tempt you? 

How do you tell the real washing value of a soap? Find out what it does 
after it is in the water with the clothes. How well does it take out dirt? Is it 
Real Naptha! You can tell safe and gentle to clothes and you? How quickly—how easily—does it help you 

by the smell get your wash really clean? 

The golden bar of Fels-Naptha has an extra washing value that you 
cannot get in any other form. 

The soap in Fels-Naptha is unusually good. And more than that, you get © 
the benefit of naptha—that safe, thorough cleanser that dry cleaners use on 
delicate things. 





A double cleanser—splendid soap and real naptha—safe, thorough, quick! 

Buy a bar of Fels-Naptha at your grocer’s today. Find out for yourself the 
unusual and many benefits of the exclusive Fels-Naptha blending of splendid 
soap and real naptha. Your clothes, your time, your strength, the health of 
your family, deserve it. 





To the millions of women who know—‘“Nothing can take the place of 
Fels-Naptha.” 
The original and genuine napth a the economy of Fels-Naptha. Send 2¢ in stamps for 
in he anon eamiaak, ‘bw PROVE sample bar. Address Fels-Naptha Soap, Philadelphia. 


it in the convenient ten-bar carton. 
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hard. Floors finished 
with Old English 
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walk-spots as time 
goes on, and your 
floors will be beauti- 
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upon the seventeenth step . . . the nine- 
teenth; and for each step heaven had re- 
ceived three prayers for him, prayers uttered 
out of believing hearts; prayers uttered 
out of a great sacrifice—Nérée Caron’s sac- 
rifice. 

How in tune with the meaning of the 
place was sacrifice! He could see the poetry 
of it, the fitness. They were on the twentieth 
step, and he strained his blind eyes upward, 
crouching forward now, his hands lifting 
toward them. He was terrified. Something 
greater than himself, something terrible, 
something incomprehensibly regal and vast 
and overwhelming terrified him. His mind 
still counted. They were upon the twenty- 
fifth step. And then his voice, hoarse, rising 
almost to the thinness of a shriek—a cry 
wrung from his soul—pierced its way through 
the air to their ears. ‘‘Nérée!” he cried. 
“Nérée!”? And then a pause as, arms wide 
flung, he tottered forward toward the lowest 
step. “Nérée! My God!” This last was a 
cry of terror, of realization, a frightful cry to 
hear. “Isee! Isee!” 

And even as they turned to regard him 
with startled amazement, he reached the 
foot of the sacred steps and flung himself 
down upon the first of them, hiding his face 
and uttering again and again, in the awe- 
struck voice of a frightened child who finds 
unexpected comfort and safety, the name 
of God. “God! . . . God! . . . God!” he 
murmured over and over chokingly. 


XXV 


HEY lifted him and led him forth 

silently. The time was not yet for the 
offering of thanks. It was in the door, under 
that arched portico that he paused, stood 
with wide-swept arms gazing, gazing with 
hungry intensity upon that little patch of 
earth. 

“T see! I see!” he cried in a curious voice. 

But the three who accompanied him had 
not the:perception of the All-seeing, to know 
that it was not to the sight of his eyes that he 
referred. They looked into his face, and it 
was alight, alight but painted with a tre- 
mendous gravity. It was the face of the man 
they knew, yet not his face—a thing had 
altered it; where had been the daub of an 
amateur was now the refining touch of the 
master. Line for line, feature for feature, it 
was Donovan Steele’s face, yet something 
glowed there, something lived there which, 
had they not spent this great moment by 
his side, would have caused them all to pass 
him upon the street unrecognized. 

Then he spoke again. ‘It is beautiful,” he 
said musingly. “The world is beautiful. 
I thought it hideous.” 

Again silently they walked by his side as 
he descended the steps to the road; and, as 
they passed, faces were turned toward them 
and devout hands made the sign of the cross. 

“There has been a miracle!”” men whis- 
pered, and regarded Donovan with rever- 
ence. He turned, they not knowing his des- 
tination nor daring to ask, and ascended the 
hillside to its very top, and there again he 
paused and looked and looked. He had 
climbed to see, to stand upon that eminence 
and to feed his hungry eyes with the dis- 
tances which could be his only from the sum- 
mit of a hill. 


He turned to them. “If you will leave me 
here,” he said, “and come back—presently. 
I have a great deal to do.” 

They went; and for an hour Donovan sat 
there alone with wide eyes drinking in the 
light of day, the sweep of hills, the reach of 
river, the movement of life. It was as if he 
had never seen beforé and all the world were 
a new thing to him, new and strange and 
teeming with marvels. Of that hour Dono- 
van has never spoken, never has disclosed 
what transpired—that hour which he spent 
alone with the Deity whom it had been his 
conduct to deride. 


HEN he descended the hill he was calm; 
he had found himself; he had realized 
and accepted his realizations. He wasa third 
man. Once he had been Donovan Steele, the 
wistful boy with haunting eyes, who loved 
and feared and dared not hope for fidelity 
and confidence. He had been gentle then and 
grave and self-contained, because he had 
learned through trying experience not to give 
of himself to any. Yet he had given because 
his was a nature made for affections, for 
friendships, for love. That was the first man. 
Then, after days of soul tumult, after a 
period of what was little short of madness, 
he had become Le Malcceur, a man without 
friendships, a man who despised his fellows 
and knew no compassion for their frailties 
nor admiration for their achievements. Self- 
ish, hard, cold, relentless in the pursuit of 
his aims he had been; bitter, centered upon 
himself, without hope, he had been driven— 
God’s fugitive—to wander and to labor. A 
bleak, troubled year that had been; a year 
of protest, a year, nevertheless, of growth 
and of high experiences which had, in spite 
of him, added to the stature of his soul. And 
that was the second man. 

Now he was what the future alone might 
determine; only neither the first nor the 
second man, but a new creature, contributed 
to by both, yet bigger than both, finer than 
both, refined by fire, and—in that last, al- 
most unendurable, white flash of flame— 
burned clean of malignant growths as he had 
been purged of his blindness, a man whose 
unseeing eyes had been made to see again the 
world. Those unseeing eyes had been made 
to see a world he had never beheld before. 


LS raged the cemetery gate he came upon 
his friends where they had awaited him, 
keeping their vigil in patience, in exaltation. 
They turned away and walked aimlessly 
without objective. 

After a time Nérée spoke—only his name, 
timidly, hesitatingly: ‘‘ Donovan.” 

He breathed deeply, for his hour was gone. 
“You,” he said. “You!” And then: “TI had 
forgotten what you paid to bring me here.” 

“T’m glad—glad,” she said softly. 

He nodded. “I know. But now we must 
act. Do you think I can give you up to that?” 

“Tt doesn’t matter,” she said. ‘Some 
day, some time it was bound to come.” 

“No,” he said. 

He turned to Leandre and put his hand on 
the man’s shoulder. ‘“ You and I,’ he said, 
“have -a thing to do, have we not?’’—he 
paused here, and then added the word which 
made Leandre happy—‘“‘my friend.” 

“He calls me his 


Leandre’s eyes shojie. 
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ND then, as if for the first time, he seemed 
to see his friends. From one to the other 
he turned his face, gazing into their eyes with 
such a gaze that it called the waiting tears 
to their eyes, and then he said a strange 
thing. 
“T didn’t know,” he said. ‘It all looked 
different before.” And then: “I must apolo- 
gize to Him.” Which was a strange saying if 
one did not know the man, if one did not 
know Le Malcceur, and the bitterness and 
hardness and splendid, fearless, ruthless 
manhood of Le Malcceur. 

“You must thank Him,” said Nérée softly. 

“No,” said Donovan, saying again a 
strange thing; “it is not thanks He wants 
of me.” 

And it was given to Nérée to read his 
heart and its meaning, and to agree with his 
words. No! God wanted not thanks from 
Donovan Steele for this miracle, not thanks, 
not words, not gratitude, but submission! 


friend. I am his friend,” he said as a de- 
lighted child might speak. 

“T think,” said Donovan, “that you have 
been my friend a long time, but I did not 
know it. I did not know many things. You 


_ have stood by me through this year, Leandre, 


when I needed you. I had to have a friend, 
though I did not know that. You—without 
you I could not have gone on.” 

“M’sieu!” 

“Now,” said Donovan, “we will work to- 
gether, as we never worked, you and I. We 
must take her away quickly. We know safe 
places in which to hide her, do we not, Lean- 
dre? And in one of these I shall leave her, 
with you and Odilie to care for her.” 

“And you, m’sieu?” Leandre inquired. 

“My work,” said Donovan, and his face 
became grim, took on something of its old re- 
lentlessness, ‘‘ shall be to make it unnecessary 
for her to hide.” 


(Continued on Page 517) 
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on the importance 


of caring for the skin 


“I have been so much impressed by the way 
American women do not allow the effects of ex- 
posure to mar the smooth delicacy of their com- 
plexions. Indeed, their charming youthfulness is 
due largely to their clear, fresh, beautifully cared-for skins. 
Women everywhere can acquire the same perfection with 


the use of Pond’s Two Creams.” 


cate Ialeba hel 


alge but commanding; features of chiseled beauty; 


fine dark eyes; a skin as ivory-white as the roses that bloom 


in the gardens of her Italian villa. 


This is the Princesse Matchabelli. But add to the picture 
the imperious graciousness of a noble-woman with a name and 


title nine centuries old. 


The Princesse who knew Vienna and Petrograd in their days 
of brilliant gaiety, and Constantinople. where East challenges 
West, today shares the life of the sophisticated inner circles of 


Rome, Paris; London and New York. 


“Princesse,” I asked, as we talked in her stately apartment 


overlooking New York’s Central Park, “tell me how 
American women have impressed you.” 


“But they are beautiful,” said the Princesse 
Matchabelli. “So fresh and young. Their skin— 
it is like satin. And that is because they are now 
doing what European women have done for years 
—for centuries, almost. They are caring for their 
skin with cold cream.” 


Then we discussed the method these lovely 
American women are following to keep their com- 
plexions so youthful—the method for the daily 
care of the skin developed by the Pond’s Labora- 
tories. It consists in the simple use of just Two 
Creams—which together provide the balanced care 
every ‘normal skin requires. 


How exquisite women keep their youth 


Before retiring or after any unusual exposure apply 
Pond’s Cold Cream generously to the face and neck. 
Wipe it off with a soft cloth taking away the day’s 
accumulation of dust, dirt, and powder. Finish with 
a dash of cold water or a rub with a bit of ice. 


Before you powder, smooth over -your newly cleansed 
face a delicate film of Pond’s Vanishing Cream. It 
keeps your complexion fresh and protected for hours 
against any weather, and makes your powder stay 
on longer and more smoothly than ever before. 


Begin for* yourself this method which the beautiful 
women of the deau monde everywhere are following. Buy 
Pond’s Two Creams today. Soon you'll find a new radi- 
ance appearing in your skin, that very smoothness, that 


delicacy, that look of youth which the Princesse Match- 


abelli finds so charming. The Pond’s Extract Company. 
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POND’S TWO CREAMS, USED BY WOMEN OF THE SOCIAL 
WORLD TO KEEP THEIR COMPLEXIONS EXQUISITE. 
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Tue deautiful Princesse Matchabelli has praised the perfec- 
tion of skin resulting from “the use of Pond’s Two Creams.” 
Her villa, near Florence, “Villa Il Pozzino” (Villa of the 
Little Well) is three centuries old. On the walls of its three 
courts which succeed each other in lovely vistas are exquisite 
frescoes painted by Giovanni Da San Giovanni before 1636. 
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are among the women of distinguished taste and 
high position who have expressed their approval 


of Pond’s Method of caring forthe skin. 
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FREE OFFER—Mail this coupon at once and we will send you 


Sree tubes of these two famous creams and instructions for following 
Pond’s method of caring for the skin. 
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«Miracle 


| ( Continued Strom Page 48) 


“ Ah, Isee,”’ Leandre nodded. “It is good. 
You will find these men who have betrayed 
her and make them tell the truth. That is it. 
But I should like to see that, m’sieu. I 
should like to see you wring the truth from 
them.” 

“Tt will not be so easy as that, mon brave.” 

Nérée stretched out her hands to both of 
them. “No,” she said. “I have made my 
determination. I will not hide. I will have 
no more of it. I am going to Quebec.” 

“To Quebec!” 

“T shall give myself up,” she said again. 

“ce No.” 

She smiled. ‘ Will you come with me? I— 
I will be braver if you, you three, are there 
when ty 

“T cannot bear it,’”’ Donovan said fiercely. 

“You must bear it,”’ she said. “Afterward, 
when I am there, then you may do your best. 
You may fight for me then, if you will. But 
I cannot live under this thing another day. 
Oh, can’t you see? Can’t you see?” 

“First give me time és 

“Today,” said Nérée, and with firm step 
she turned. 








S THEY journeyed toward Quebec once 

more, they continued their pleadings; as 

the carriage drove them from the station up 

the cobbled, winding streets of the old city 

to the chateau which neither of them had vis- 

ited for a year, they continued to entreat her, 
but to no effect. 

“T don’t know how to do it,” she said 
tremulously. “You must help me. How do 
I—give myself up?” 

“Wait,” begged Donovan. “Think! It 
is almost too late Pe 

“It is too late,” she said. “If you will not 
help me, I must act alone. I shall go to the 
hotel. From there I shall call—whom it is 
necessary to call.” 

In silence now they were driven along the 
Grand Battery, overlooking the St. Charles 
and the embankment; past those rows of an- 
cient, forbidding cannon, past the porte of 
the Archbishop’s Palace and out upon the 
Place d’Armes. And then, with Champlain’s 
monument arising in their faces, they drew 
up at the carriage entrance to the great hotel 
and there alighted. Silently they walked 
through the shelter to the steps which led 
into the hotel, and these they mounted 
slowly, as they might have mounted the steps 
of a scaffold, and entered the deserted lobby. 

As they stepped into this pillared room, 
the elevator reached the floor and its door 
clanged back. From it emerged Cluny, and 
in the shock of the face-to-face meeting they 
perceived, as one will perceive trifles at such 
a time, that in his extended palm he carried 
three ripe, red strawberries. 

XXVI 

Ca first act upon arriving in Quebec 

was to wire Xavier Caron in Montreal 
guardedly, apprising him of the main fact of 
Nérée’s appearance. Xavier’s keen brain 
realized that the climax of his affairs was upon 
him and considered in his devious, yet bold, 
stealthy, yet curiously rash manner, what 
was best to be done. It was perhaps strange 
that he thought upon Cluny rather than upon 
Nérée. Cluny was an obstacle, an encum- 
brance, a threat; and Xavier did not like 
threats. It was because of this that his move- 
ments, when he arrived in Quebec at midday 
of the same day which saw Donovan and 
Nérée in Sainte Anne de Beaupré, were not 
without peculiarity and of a significance 
inimical to Cluny. One of the least signifi- 
cant of Xavier’s actions was the purchase of 
a box of strawberries. 

Perhaps an hour after the arrival of his 
train in the city, he was registered at the ho- 
tel. In his room he spent some fifteen min- 
utes, and then, what was odd in itself, he 
walked up two flights of stairs to the chamber 
occupied by Cluny, making the ascent unob- 
served. Perhaps absent-mindedly, he car- 
ried under his arm the box of strawberries. 

Cluny opened the door to him when he 
rapped for admission; and he stepped quickly 
inside, with a satisfied feeling that none had 
seen him entering the room. 

“Well?” he said. 

“She’s at Sainte Anne de Beaupré,” said 
Cluny, “her and Steele. He’s blind.” 





“You're certain.’ 

“T seen them.” 

“Excellent. Now we’re ready for the final 
curtain, and then your natural anxiety and 
my apprehension will be at an end.” He 
walked to the desk, beside which Cluny was 
sitting, and set down casually the box of 
strawberries; and then, leaning there grace- 
fully, a striking, distinguished figure, he 
smiled down at Cluny. 

“What precautions have you taken?” he 
asked. 

“They’re bein’ watched every minute.”’ 

‘Ah, I knew you might be depended upon. 
Now let us consider. It occurs to me that it 
would be as well if information came to the 
police from sources other than you and my- 
self.” 

“T’ll get a man to telephone, anonymous- 
like. The police is used to gettin’ informa- 
tion that way.” 

“True. Then, once my niece is in custody, 
what have we toapprehend? Um. Aspeedy 
trial is what we must hope for. In the cir- 
cumstances I doubt if we need look for any 
rallying to-her of old friends. The facts are 
too obvious for that. No, she will have no 
friends.” 

“But this man Steele.” 

“True. But he is blind.” 

Cluny nodded. 

“Tf all goes well, my partner,”’ Xavier em- 
phasized the word, “another sixty days ought 
to see us rewarded for all our trouble.” 


EGLIGENTLY he tore wider the rent in 
the wrappings which covered the straw- 
berries. Then, with a casual gesture, he 
pushed them toward Cluny. “Try them,” he 
said. “I’ve never seen them larger or finer.”’ 
Cluny’s fingers sought the box in obedience 
to the suggestion, sought it mechanically, for 
his thoughts were elsewhere, and absent- 
mindedly fumbled the berries until they se- 
lected and lifted a little group of three from 
the top. Xavier’s eyes were upon him, 
grown curiously intent. Cluny lifted a berry 
to his lips, but at his very lips his hand paused. 
“‘T was just rememberin’,” he said haltingly, 
“how your nephew died—only it was a box 
of candy instead of strawberries. Them 
strawberries is poisoned.” 

“Foolishness!” said Xavier lightly. 

“T seen it in your eyes,” Cluny insisted 
hoarsely, ‘and I ain’t no fool.” 

“Such a tiny space divides success from 
failure,” said Xavier pensively. 

Cluny opened the door, slipped through, 
and slammed it shut. 

Xavier waited a moment, smiling faintly. 
Then he picked up the box of strawberries, 
walked to the door and deliberately de- 
scended the stairs to his own room. There he 
removed collar and cravat and shaved with 
care. When this was done, he sat down in 
the big armchair, with a pillow behind his 
head, and then, without disturbing his posi- 
tion, selected a strawberry from the box, and 
with a hand which knew no slightest tremor, 
he raised it to his lips. 


LUNY, emerging from the elevator and 

encountering face to face the other prin- 
cipal actors in the tragic drama, halted. 
Then he bore down upon them, a mountain 
of agitated flesh. Donovan took one step 
forward and waited. 

“Look!” bellowed Cluny, rage at last suc- 
ceeding to the numbing dread with which the 
proximity of the poisoner had affected him. 
“Look at them! Look at them, will ye? 
Poison! Poison’s in ’em.”’ By an effort he 
partly mastered himself. ‘I’m goin’ to the 
police with them berries,” he said savagely. 
“ And with the rest that I know.” 

Donovan clutched one of the other’s arms, 
his eyes burning with some prescience of 
what the man would say. ‘What are you 
saying?” he demanded. ‘Poison! Who 
tried to poison you?” 

“Xavier Caron,” said Cluny through his 
teeth, “the man that poisoned your brother,” 
here he turned upon Nérée, “as I kin prove. 
I got the facts, all the facts.” 

Donovan’s voice was harsh, hoarse. 
“Xavier Caron poisoned his nephew, and 
you can prove it? Don’t lie to me, Cluny.” 


(Continued on Page 53) 
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To Be Nice 


Always a sweet breath—a purer breath 
—a breath with the odor. of spring 


May Breath is for dainty people who seek to please 
and charm. And who know how common, how offensive 
is bad breath. 


You meet it in countless contacts, and you shrink away. 
Yet the offender is usually unaware. Consider that you, 
at some time, may offer a like offense. 





Smoking causes odors which may seriously offend. So 
may decaying food between the teeth, or affected teeth 
or gums. So may a stomach disorder, or certain foods 
or drinks, 

Safety lies in May Breath. Always carry with you. 
Before any close contact eat a tablet. Make sure that 
the breath will please. 

Do that always, in fairness to yourself, in courtesy 
to others. 





A mere breath perfume will not do. It suggests con- 
cealment. It is clearly an effort to overwhelm one odor 
with another. 

May Breath is an antiseptic mouth wash in candy tablet 
form. It combats the bad odors, whether arising in the 
mouth or stomach. 

It overcomes the offense—by substituting the scent of 
purity, the odor of spring. 


Everybody wants them 


May Breath is something everybody wants. Everyone 
who cares for good impressions. 

Men carry in vest pockets, women in their bags, to eat 
as occasion requires. They bring to every greeting, every 
contact, a sweet breath. 

Eat one on waking, to overcome the tastes and odors 
morning often brings. 

Let us send yeu a free box to show the delights. Clip 
the coupon now. 


May Breath is candy tablets, designed to 
deodorize the breath. Not a mere per- 
fume, but an antiseptic purifier, in form 
to carry with-you. 


May Breath not yet available for Canadian Distribution. 








Cigar odors 
Quell them before 
you dance. 





Home coming 
Bring to every’ greeting 
a sweet breath. 


Added charm 
Before every contact 
eat a May Breath 
tablet. It means an 

added charm, 








10c BOX FREE ’ 





Mail to 








At all toilet and drug counters 


For a box to try, insert your name and address, 


MAY BREATH COMPANY 
Dept. M-109, 1104 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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More Popular 





In adopting all-steel bodies for both closed and open models, 
Overland has risen to even greater strength in public favor. 
After all, everybody knows that steel is far superior to wood; 
that steel will not warp or crack; that steel outlives wood many 
times over. Steel is 30 times stronger than wood! 


Most motor car bodies are skeletons of wood with thin sheets 
of steel nailed outside. The modern all-steel body is a frame of 
steel covered withsteel—all-steel—welded into one-piece solidity 
and strength. Only coachwork built entirely of steel can be 
finished in hard-baked enamel—a finish that defies mud, dust, 
miles and the flight of time. 


Women, particularly, appreciate the great added safety of all- 
steel coachwork—and the lasting beauty of it. Overland, 
therefore, is more than ever the favored personal car for 
women. Overland’s big power, its reliability, its fine comfort 
and great economy have always appealed to women, because 
they know Overland is a “round trip” car—a car that gets you 
there and brings you back! 


Se een nine 6 E anme eiliaD tae cOn te in 
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WILLYS-OVERLAND, INC., TOLEDO, OHIO 
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“Do I act like a man lyin’, with them in 
my hand?” 

Donovan drew Nérée forward almost 
roughly. He thrust her, as it were, under 
Cluny’s eyes. ‘You know she is innocent! 
You can prove it!” 

“T’m a-goin’ to,” Cluny said savagely. 
“T’m a-goin’ to git him.” 

Nérée stood numb, unbelieving. She could 
not speak, could not move, dared not credit. 
Her eyes turned piteously to Donovan, but 
he had no eyes for her. 

Curtly he spoke to Odilie: “Here; take 
her to a room. Look after her till I come 
back. You, Cluny, come; and if you’ve 
told a hair less than the truth, heaven help 
you! Come, man, come!” 

And Cluny, no less eager than Donovan— 
his eagerness for vengeance upon the man 
who would treacherously have destroyed 
him—lunged toward the door. 


T WAS hours before Donovan returned 

from that scene—so bitterly ironic—where 
Cluny destroyed what he had built up; 
where he succored where he would have de- 
stroyed. His treasured facts, hardly won to 
wring ignoble fortune from the wickedness 
he had surprised, became against his will the 
instruments of Nérée Caron’s salvation. Of 
such elements is sometimes the justice of 
heaven, which permits malignancy to thrive 
that malignancy may turn upon itself to the 
benefiting of rightness. 

It was dark when Donovan returned to 
the chateau, to find Leandre pacing to and 
fro in the lobby, awaiting with fevered 
anxiety his coming. ‘Did he lie? Is it well 
with her? Of a truth, is it well?” 

“Tt is well,” said Donovan. 

“She waits for you.” 

Donovan stood looking at his friend a mo- 
ment. ‘Not there, not under a roof. No, 
Leandre. Go to her, my friend. Bring her— 
there.” He pointed outside to the broad 
esplanade which overhung the river. ‘‘ There 
I will tell her; there I will speak to her. 
Bring her there.” 

He went outside and leaned upon the rail- 
ing set to guard the lip of the cliff; and there 
presently Nérée came to him, alone. And 
speaking no word, he took her hand in his, 
and together and in silence they walked 
along that magnificent prospect, lofty, sus- 
pended in the night between sky and river. 
Once before he had walked that way. 

At the remote extremity, with the stern 
rock upon which rests the Citadel lifting its 
frown above them, with the precipice drop- 
ping sheer to the gray and glamorous river 
below, he halted and released her hand and 
stood back from her a little. 

“Nérée,” he said, “it is over. You are 
safe.” 

“Safe!” she whispered thrillingly. 


E HESITATED and then, speaking 
very softly and slowly, he said: “TI 
have been wrong. It is a wonderful world. 
And there is a patient and merciful God.” 

“T am glad,” she said. 

“Tn everything I have been wrong—in my 
thoughts, in my life—wrong and _ blind. 
Friendship and honor and truth and love— 
these are not mockeries, Nérée; they are 
living things.”’ 

“Yes,” she said. 


N APPEALING for memberships the 

American Red Cross emphasizes its de- 
pendence upon the people for support of its 
broad program of humanitarian service. To 
maintain an efficient readiness immediately 
to answer the call for help in any emergency 
it must have the material and moral support 
of Americans. 

Herbert Hoover has declared 10,000,000 
is the logical strength of the Red Cross in 
the United States. 

The membership is 3,400,000. In the Roll 
Call campaign, from Armistice Day, Nov- 
ember 11, to Thanksgiving Day, November 
27, more than 3000 Chapters throughout the 
country will strive to the utmost to increase 
the strength of their Red Cross beyond the 
4,000,000 mark. 

The twentieth anniversary of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross falls on January 5, 1925, for 
on that date in 1905 Congress granted a 
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eMiracle 


(Continued from Page 57) 


“Tt is a beautiful thing to know.” 

“Beautiful indeed.” 

“Tt is strange,”’ he said after a moment, 
and speaking musingly, “that I could not 
avoid you, even when I in my foolishness be- 
lieved you and all women evil.” 

She smiled a little. ‘No, it was not 
strange,” she said. 

“T despised you,” he went on. “I ran 
away from you. I set my will to wrench you 
out of my life; but I could not do it.” 

“Of course you could not do it,’ she said 
gravely. 

* And I had to come back to you.” 

“T was expecting you.” 

“You were expecting me?” 

“From the beginning.” 

Silence fell upon them both, the silence of 
those upon whom rests the glowing knowl- 
edge of the miracle of love. 

“There is no need for words between you 
and me,” he said. 

“But words are very sweet to hear.” He 
could not see her face, but he knew that she 
smiled up to him wistfully. 

“Nérée! Nérée! Have 
I saved enough from the 
wreckage to dare to offer it 


“T said,” he answered slowly, “that you 
looked as if a man could check his life with 
you, and find it safe and cared for when he 
returned.” 

“You said that, on that night? Oh, that 
was a sweet thing to say.” 

“T tried to deny it for a year. But in spite 
of everything, that was how I thought of 
you; and it frightened me. I dared think of 
no woman as one with whom I could check 
my life.”’ 

“And it was after that we met, face to 
face, down there,”’ she pointed. 

“Tt was another man you met in the dark- 
ness,” he said; “and, thank heaven, he is 
dead.” 

“But this man who lives—what does he 
think? Is he willing to check his life with 
me?” 

“Tf you will give me yours as security,” 
he answered. 


ND after that, silence fell between them 
as she came close to him, so that she 
touched him and his arms closed round her; 
and in the night and the silence and the 
majesty of the spot their souls. for the hour 
lost their identity to become one. 

“We are free,” she said at last. “I have 
only you in all the world, and you have only 
me. In nothing need we 
consult anyone but each 
other. It was lonely be- 
fore—while I waited.” 





to you?” 
“What have you saved, 


“Something made you 
think of that,” he said. 





Donovan?” 

“First of all, love. There 
are not years enough left 
to me in life to tell you all - 
my love.” 


“What was it, Nérée?” 
And then irrelevantly 





om 


enough: “TI love to speak 
. . your name.” 
But he did not await her 





HAT is enough,” she 


answer, for he read her 
L thoughts. “It was our 





said softly. “If you 
have saved love, you have 





Avg | 
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marriage,” he said. 
‘We have only ourselves 





saved enough. Tell me 
that you love me.” 

“T love you,” he said 
simply. 

“And I,” she said, ‘‘ have 
loved you from the begin- 
ning—almost the begin- 
ning.” 

“From the beginning! 
You could love Le Mal- 
coeur M4 

“No,” she was smiling 
now with happiness; “not 
Le Malcceur; never Le Malcceur; but the 
wounded, lost, unhappy boy who pretended, 
oh, so hard, that his heart was bad. It was 
he I loved.” 

“What a day!” he exclaimed. “What a 
day!” 

‘A day of miracles.” 

“Tt is the first day of my life.” 

“Of our life,” she said. 

And then: “Something drew us together 
from the very beginning—even on that 
dreadful night.” 

“Flame among blades of grass,”’ said Don- 
ovan softly. 

“What is that?” 

“Tt is what I said when I first saw you, 
Nérée; and I said something else that for a 
year I have tried to forget.” 

“And that?” 





national charter. This action, in effect, 
recognized the semi-official character of the 
organization, for the charter provided that 
its proceedings should be reported to Con- 
gress and its accounts audited by the War 
Department. 

In the first two years of what may be 
termed its national existence, the organiza- 
tion raised and administered relief supplies 
and funds for sufferers from a typhoon in the 
Philippine Islands, from famine in Japan, 
from an eruption of Vesuvius in Italy, from 
the great earthquake and fire in San Fran- 
cisco, from an earthquake in Valparaiso, 
Chile, and from a hurricane which laid waste 
a portion of the coast of the Gulf States. 

These early and exacting tests of the re- 
sourcefulness of the American Red Cross 
justified to the Nation the fundamental pur- 
poses and usefulness of the organization 
which took on, with the entry of the United 





to satisfy as to the when 
and the where.” 
“Tt was that,” she said. 





E NEED each 

other. The light 
goes out as if I were blind 
again when you are not 
with me.” 

“We need each other,” 
she agreed with a little con- 
tented sigh. 

“Then 

“T am ready,” she answered. 

“Tomorrow?” he asked. 

She did not hesitate. 

“Tomorrow,” she said. “And, Donovan, 
may I have my way of it?” 

He lifted her face in hands that trembled. 
“Your way,” he said, “will be always my 
way.” 

“Then,” she said, “‘let it be there, in the 
church of Sainte Anne de Beaupré. It— 
somehow, my dear, it seems to me we could 
be married in no other spot.” 

“Tomorrow,” he said. 

“Tomorrow!” she whispered. 

“Flame among blades of grass,” he whis- 
pered in her ear. And then, softly, ‘“ flame 
among blades of grass.” 





THE END 


Twentieth Anniversary Enrollment of the American Red (vross 


States into the World War, a very broad 
international character under authorization 
in its charter to act in matters of relief under 
the treaty of Geneva. 

Its readiness for unrestricted service was 
never so indelibly written as in the earth- 
quake catastrophe which befell Japan in 
September, 1923, when, in thirty days, the 
American Red Cross, at the request of Presi- 
dent Coolidge, raised more than $11,000,000 
for the alleviation of suffering. 

The peacetime program now embraces 
war service to veterans and their families, 
public health nursing, home hygiene, nutri- 
tion, first aid, life-saving, volunteer produc- 
tion, Braille transcribing for the blind, and 
the American Junior Red Cross in schools. 

The American Red Cross keeps step with 
the onward march of the American people, 
dedicated to serve humanity without distinc- 
tion as to race, creed or color. 
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Why It’s Worth 
50c A Roll 


You actually save money 
by paying 50c a roll for A. 
P.W. Satin Tissue because 


—there are more sheets to 
the roll (guaranteed count 
of 2500) 

—the sheets are extra large 
and fewer sheets are used 
(each sheet 5 x5% 
inches) 

—the paper is strong— 
(brittle cheap papers that 
tear easily are the most 
expensive to use) 


—A. P. W. Satin Tissue is 
quickly absorbent (being 
made only from clean new 
wood pulp and pure water) 


A four roll carton of A. P. 
W. Satin Tissue is equiv- 
alent to two dozen cheap 
rolls and is a year’s supply 
for the average family. 


If your dealer can- 
not supply you, 
use the coupon. 


The A. P. W. Checkered 
Doll Wrapper now appears 
on the following quality 
toilet papers, ranging in 
price from Sc to 50c a roll: 


A. P. W. SATIN TISSUE; 
CROSS CUT; PURE WHITE; 
FORT ORANGE; BOB WHITE 


A. P.W. PAPER CO. 


ALBANY, N. Y. 





pon and $2. 
carton of _ 





Here’s a Doll for You 


Send this coupon to A. P. W. Paper Co., 
Albany, N. Y. 

For 10c and wrapper from any of te poe listed we 

will send, Stay” way a peanttie F 


in three colors the A doll ha 12 inches 

high (ready to be at ‘on “and stuffed). 

tains positively no advertising. 

If your ert oy supply you send this cous 

ig the four-roll (year’s supply) 
W. Satin Tissue—postpaid. 
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One for Sunday and One for Monday 


6 An genta b lB La BABAR henner rah 
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“SS 
T’S a red-letter day for the 8- ra fasten skirt together. One- 
to-14-year-old when the first a piece, full-length sleeves 
velvet or velveteen frock is have fullness plaited at the 


acquired. How important, then, 
to have this first one par- 
ticularly charming, and 
worthy of such devotion— 
qualities that are found in 


elbow, or the sleeves may be 
short with turn-back 
cuffs. 

The everyday frock 
next to it is of plain 


the black one above at left— and plaided wool, a 
a dress for Sundays and all “best” day- combination much liked and especially 
time occasions. popular in the russet tones. It comes in 


In keeping with the brilliant tones of sizes 6 to 14 years, and may be made with 
many of the fall dresses, the piping at the one-piece, full-length sleeves finished with 
neck of this little frock is of scarlet crépe de shaped bands, or short sleeves with turn- 
chine, machine-hemstitched to the black back cuffs. The slightly low neck is finished 
velvet in scalloped outline, and edges are with a collar of white linen. The skirt is 
picoted. The design also provides a shawl attached to waist in uneven outline, and 
collar. The long surplice line closes at left there are two slashed pockets on the waist, 
side, and the scarlet buttons below it finished with welts of the plain material. 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, 
postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 
45 cents; Jackets, 40 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 35 cents; Children’s Patterns, 30 cents. 












































That Christmas List! 


Early in November each member of the family 
makes a list of friends. There are so many to con- 
sider—and they all must be considered at this 
precious season! There are the “kids at school” =~ 
—and the “girls in the society’’—and the “fellows “3 
on the team’’— besides the long list that father and 
mother make! 


Send carefully selected Christmas Cards. Buy 
them early. Address and maz/ them before the 
holiday rush begins. 


Go over your Christmas list now—and your 
Christmas Cards will be a joy to you, making your 
Christmas all the richer in the pleasure you give to 
others. You will find the best selection of Greeting 
Cards carried by established dealers everywhere. 





““RBLESS HER HEART— 
SHE NEVER FORGETS!’ 


The woman who never forgets to send an appropriate message 
with a Greeting Card on the almost-daily occasions for their use is 
always the loved and popular woman. 

“The Etiquette of Greeting Cards” is a book that should be on 
every woman’s desk. It tells you how to acknowledge a gift or a 
social invitation with a Greeting Card. It contains many other 
graceful social courtesies—and there are twenty pages of lists on 
bond paper for your convenience in keeping tally of “gifts to 
acknowledge””—“‘invitations to answer’’—“‘ birthdays,” etc., etc. 


Mailed postpaid for only 25c. Order on the coupon. 





Tear and mail coupon today 











: THE GREETING CARD ASSOCIATION 
SEND FOR THIS NEW BOOK 354 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
Approved by ANNE RITTENHOUSE : Gentlemen: 
The well-known writer ; 


Enclosed is 25c. Please send me, prepaid, “The Etiquette 
and social authority 


of Greeting Cards” —sponsored by Anne Rittenhouse. 


This interesting, authoritative book 
answers the many puzzling ques- 
tions that constantly come up in 
formal and informal social life. It : Address ____— ° — Se ee a ee 
is the only correct guide to the : 
social usage of Greeting Cards. 


Name_—_— = vealed 
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Dressing the (ohildren 


For Better or for Worse 
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Bridge the age beyond babyhood with the 

close-fitting type of suit above, rather 

than the one below which makes the same 
little boy appear thin and top-heavy. 






IS a safe rule in dressing children 
to conform to the natural lines of 














their bodies and make their clothes 
fit. If, for economy’s sake, the 
clothes you buy must last more than 
one season, buy them large enough for next 
year, but turn up the sleeves, trousers or skirts; 
take a plait here and another one there, and so make them 
conform to your child’s body now as well as next year. 

You will find the most becoming clothes are the ones that 
avoid fussiness, bunches of trimming and bulkiness of line. 
If it is a little girl you are dressing, nothing can be better 
than the straight, kimono-cut dress, without a belt. Belts 
hang limply on a thin child or make a fat one bulge above and 























The young hopeful who is plump should 
wear short, straight trousers and narrow- 
collared blouses; not the fussy, baggy 
clothes which disfigure the child below. 


a“‘bob,” things “stay put.’’ Below, in fussier 
garb, we see her sadly unattractive with hair 








Short hair and short skirts indubitably belong to the little girl. They make all the difference 
in the world in the three above and below, who are identical in size, posture and face. 


below. The three little girls in the center—the same chil- 
dren at top and bottom of page—are different types, yet the 
same cut dress above is becoming to them all. 

The little tomboy’s linen frock, with its buttonhole- 
stitched pocket in flowerpot shape, is sturdy, practical and 
pleasing to the child because of its individuality and gay little 
embroidered flowers. With bloomers, sensible footwear and 





ribbon, belt and shoe strings inevitably untied. 

The pale, slender child with straight hair 
looks charming with a sleek little head and a 
straight hanging golden-brown voile, em- 
broidered in yellows and dull blues; but dress 
her in a bright plaid, cut to emphasize anatomical structure, 
and she becomes weighed down and insignificant looking. 
Her plump neighbor is very pink-cheeked and curly-haired, 
and the tendency is to overdress her like a French doll. She 
should avoid ruffles and widening notes, such as hair ribbons 
and sashes, but will find a straight little kimono of soft em- 
broidered batiste, with bertha collar, irresistibly becoming. 
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D E A L F Y The woman who has many demands on her 


time requires a car on which she can always 


A D A P T E D depend for timely use. It must be handled 


FOR A WOMAN’S easily; it must assure her of instant and un- 


failing control; and it must be both good- 
PERSONAL USE looking and comfortable—ready for strenuous 
wear and service. Above all, it must possess the prestige of 
high success in the motor world. These demands explain why 
so many thousands of women drive Fords. 
TUDOR SEDAN, $590 - FORDOR SEDAN, $685 - COUPE, $525 + (All prices f. 0. b. Detroit) 


Sora 


CLOSED CARS 





Even Hamlet was never confronted 
with so weighty a question as is hers 
who must decide between the very 
modern evening gown below and the 
entrancing Marie Stuart one next 
to it, with its very definite period note. 
Df she chooses the Callot one she will 
be a vision in pink tulle and old blue 
moiré ribbon. She will have the 
Sluffy circular effect on skirt which 
is sponsored by this house, and the 
cleverly introduced band of ostrich 
on the bottom of the foundation. 
A wide band of moiré is placed above 
the hem. If she decides to be every 
inch a queen she will wear the 
Lanvin frock of white taffeta, with 
its sapphire blue velvet front panel 
and its pointed edging of velvet and 
pearls outlining the tight bodice, 
deep armholes and skirt edges. The 
third frock below is a plaited black 
crépe afternoon one of Madeleine 
Vionnet’s. The separate skirt has a 
camisole top, over which the blouse 
comes down in a deep V tc the center, 
where it is gathered in circular effect, 
from which many lines radiate in 
sunburst effect—a note that cannot be 
ignored. The plaits are held in by 
rows of double hemstitching, and 
blouse is banded in jade-green satin. 
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Vionnet 








“TORRE BEVANS 


Callot 





Louiseboulanger Chanel 


Every Gostume is Typical of a 
Pronounced Paris Fashion Note 


ITH silken voices and rippling 
sighs, these exquisite French 
frocks interpret—each in her own 


métier—the outstanding characteristics 
for the winter. Subtly they tell us that 
nothing can stop the vogue for the tunic 
blouse; that many skirts are draped to- 
ward the front or show a front movement; 
that lines radiate in sunburst effect from a 
central point at the low waistline in front; 
that Ottoman and other ribbed silks are 
the irreproachable choice in silk fabrics; 
that ostrich continues as a smart trim- 
ming; that many, oh, very many gilets 
and circular flares are introduced; that 
every designer somewhere shows a bit of 
the Directoire influence, protest against it 
as he or she may; and that whether we 
like it or not high collars for daytime are 
the things to wear. 

Quite a lot of information they give us, 
and it is well to note it first, before we ex- 
amine in detail each lovely thing, for the 
gorgeous fabrics used are apt to blind us to 
everything else. 

Typical of all tunic frocks is the Callot 
one above at left—this particular one’s 
originality lying in the choice of white 
kasha for the tunic and black Ottoman for 


the foundation slip. It is bordered with a 
design in pink and gold flat beads and se- 
quins, and has long ends of black satin 
ribbon at the throat. From the same house 
is the perfectly plain dress of black Otto- 
man, caught up at an indicated waistline 
in center front to give the circular move- 
ment, and discreetly parted over a white 
Ottoman silk slip. The lovely slashed 
sleeves show an inner white sleeve, and the 
buckle at waist is of red lacquered wood 
Again black Ottoman! And Louisebou- 
langer adds the individual touch in a sash 
of bright blue satin across the back only, 
tied in a large bow at one side. The front 
movement consists of five detached pane'!s, 
which flare out over an accordion-plaited 
Ottoman underskirt. Chanel’s coat dress, 
at the extreme right above, has a black 
vegetable satin bodice and a deep hem of 
black caracal or fur cloth flaring out «t 
sides. The scarf and cuffs are flared also, 
and the melon muff is of plaited satin 
trimmed with three bands of caracal. 
At top of page 59 is one of the black 
quilted-taffeta coats, beloved of Lanvin. 
There is a deep pointed gore at each side 
of front to give the desired flare, and co! 
responding ones on the seven-eighths length 
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: On the sands at the Lido, last summer, 
; pajama suits first came into promi- 
- nence as all-day attire. Of exotic 
> and gorgeous materials, Molyneux 
is now heralding them as tea gowns 
of the perfect type, and they are the 
sensation of Paris. Modest they are, 
: \ of a surety, with their demure little 
i plaited-in trousers, straight jumper, 
\ and loose; high-collared coat of some 
sheer fabric that gives a very femi- 
nine gracefulness. One of the suits 
below is of gold cloth, printed in black, 
with a coat of black lace, banded at 
hem and cuffs with gold cloth; the 
other is of jade-green satin with a coat 
of printed black and white chiffon, 
and wide bands of black fox fur. At 
extreme left of page, lower corner, a 
characteristic Lanvin jumper frock 
has that utter simplicity which is the 
despair of those who would copy it! 
It is of citron kasha, high as to neck, 
buttoned halfway down the back, cir- 
cular as to skirt, and unrelieved ex- 
cept for the embroidered band at hips 
and the three inset pockets. 
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Lanvin 


Cheruit Redfern 


red brocade gilet worn beneath the coat. 
Quite a few of these sleeveless gilets were 
seen. Gold galloon is used for the high 
collar and trimming bands on it, while 
kolinsky fur similarly adorns the coat. 
Very youthful and debonair is the Ché- 
ruit coat dress of plaid kasha in a warm 
chestnut brown. As in the majority of 
Chéruit’s daytime frocks, there is a cravat 
tie—a brown chiffon—knotted close to the 
throat with hanging 
ends. Noteworthy, 
too, is the side flounce 
on skirt which is cut 
in one with the front 
and gives a slight 
flare. Ruffled cuffs 
are attached below 
the elbow. 
Combining all the 
fads and foibles of 
the French dandy of 
1795, Incroyable—the 
black and white satin 
Redfern costume in 
center above—em- 
phasizes every phase 
of the Directoire pe- 
riod and gives us the 
raison d’étre for many 
style tendencies. Gaz- 
ing at it, we know 
whycravatsare‘‘in’’; 
why high-crowned, 
square hats are worn; 
why jabots flourish 
their silken folds; 
why sleeves are long 


Premet Callot 











































and close-fitting and collars high and 
close; and why waistcoats or gilets are 
seen on so many new frocks. It is an 
interesting study of the derivation of 
styles, as it affords an insight into the 
things that influence designers. 

An embodiment of all the smart 
street frocks seen in the house of Pre- 
met is the dark brown plaid wool, second 
from right. The seven-eighths tunic has 
the deep yoke and pointed, turned-down 
high collar of beige satin, characteristic of 
Premet. Of the same satin are the tight 
cuffs which emerge in an unusual way from 
beneath the sleeves. A straight row of 
brown composition buttons is placed at 
center opening of waist and at the slit sides 
of tunic, which end in slanting pockets. 
The back is perfectly plain. 

By cutting the tunic slightly circular on 
the point of a square, Callot evolves a 
graceful front drapery that strikes a new 
note for the black kasha at extreme right. 
The neck edge of dress is piped with lemon 
yellow silk, and the embroidered border on 
sleeves and tunic is of lemon yellow and 
green silk thread, with a center row of tiny 
red beaded berries between two rows of 
gold galloon. 

Quite in keeping with the general air of 
smartness is the high choker collar of 
leopard skin—closing at the back under 
satin streamers—that is worn with this 
costume. Leopard, panther and tiger skins, 
by the way, are the new smart furs for win- 
ter, and are used for everything from 
trimmings on formal velvet afternoon 
dresses to reversible coats. 








“TORRE Pevans 
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There were 1,280 tests made— 
426 of them with cotton cloth 
(nainsook). The average 
strength of this nainsook, be- 
fore washing, was 2,937 points. 


The average strength of all 
the nainsook samples washed 
with FAB was 2,920—only 17 
points less than the strength 
of the original fabric. 





The average strength when 
another soap flakes was used 
was 2,831—a loss of 106 points 
of strength. 
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i 7 When a third soap flakes was 
1 ae used the average strength of 
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the nainsook samples was 


=| rt 2,709—228 points of strength 
a mt lost. 
Sil 





FAB proved best in washing 
silk and wool also. 











Use FAB to wash-the little ones’ 
clothes. They will be soft and com- 
fortable, ‘as well as sweetly clean. 





(FAB) 


FAB suds do not mat or spot the 
downy nap of blankets. Give yours 
a FAB bath when you bring them 
out. Squeeze to dry, and hang away 
from wind and sun. 





You need not rub your sheer fine 
hosiery if you wash with FAB. Rub- 
bing may start “runs.’’ Do not dry 
over heat. 





| | COLGATE & CO.; Dept. 858 


199 Fulton Stréet 
New, York City 


Lenclose 4c in stamps. Please 


FAB. 














Town Strate 








‘send me my trial box of 












The Cloth Testing Machine tests the strength of cloth with 
scientific exactness. The machine stretches the material 
by slow and gradual motion until it breaks. The hand on 
the dial stops when the material parts. This determines 
the precise amount of “‘pull’’ which the fabric will stand. 


Dainty things washed with FAB last longer 
—this machine proves it! 


This is the machine with which 1,280 samples of cloth were tested 
by an impartial University* laboratory. 


These are three of the samples, and what happened to them. And 
this is the interesting story of the whole test, which proves that 
materials washed with FAB last longer. 

The experts in the Domestic Science Department of a leading 


University tested the effect of soap flakes on the strength of 
fabrics. 


The test is a simple one—but scientific and very accurate. 
The experts cut a piece of nainsook into exactly equal strips. 
They left one strip unwashed. The other strips they washed 
with different brands of soap flakes, according to the makers’ 
directions, under the same conditions of time, temperature, 
rinsing, etc. 


Then, one by one, all these strips were tested in the Cloth 
Testing Machine. The instrument, with an accurate and even 
pull on every thread, strained each strip of cloth until it 
broke. The dial of the machine automatically registered the 
exact point of breaking. That point, of course, shows the 
strength of the cloth. 


The strength of all strips, washed and unwashed, was then 
compared. After testing nainsook, they also tested silk and 
wool, 1,280 tests in all. 


These Tests mean a lot to you—and to your Clothes 


They prove by actual figures that FAB is the safe soap flakes for all 
your washing. FAB is made with cocoanut-oil, which is so gentle, 
sudsy and cleansing. FAB flakes dissolve at once and completely. 
They make rich, plentiful suds that flow freely back and forth through 
the fabric. It’s these free-flowing FAB suds that take out the dirt and 
restore dainty cleanness. And FAB will not “run” colors that are 
fast in plain warm water, under the same conditions. 


Why not start now to enjoy the advantages of FAB? It is so easy and 
safe to use for your washing. Ask for it today, at your grocer’s. 


*Name on request. 





SAFE SOAP-FLAKES FOR 
EVERYTHING WASHABLE 
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The small hat still holds first place 

in the hat world. Below, Violette 

trims a velvet one with black satin 

ribbon interlaced over the crown 
and top of brim. 


Violette 


Eliane’s black hat- 
ter’s plush to the 
right is a good ex- 
ample of the large 
afternoon hat, worn 
sparingly this sea- 
son. Black satin 
ribbon and an odd 
feather trim it. Be- 
low, Rose Descat 
departs from her be- 
loved felt and makes 
a smart turban of 
black panne vel- 
vet, trimmed with 
a cocarde.and 
binding of brown 
belting ribbon, 





Rose Descat 






Frances Howard 


” 


Eliane 
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Violette 


At upper center 
is Violette’s in- 
terpretation of 
the popular 
sailor. In com- 
mon with the 
majority of large 
hats for winter, 
its brim rolls up 
and, in this in- 
Stance, softens 
the“ sharp” ap- 
pearance which 
@ sailor crown 
gives to some 
wearers. The 
corrugated gold 
kid trimming, 
Jinished around 
top and bottom 
with @ nar- 
row band of 
grosgrain rib- 
bon, is @ smart 
Parisian touch. 


* eMarcelle Roze 
a 
Reboux 


The Smaller the Flat the Smarter for General Wear 


Rose Descat’s hat below is as 
popular in America as in Paris. 
It is of chestnut felt trimmed with 
velvet, and, as in most of her hats, 
the brim is rolled slightly. 


ceiaiaiaiial 


Rose Descat 


The sepia felt hat 
at left is character- 
istic of Reboux, 
who, together with 
Descat, has origi- 
nated most of the 
popular hats this 
last year. The vel- 
vet brim rolls into 
triple plaits on the 
right side. Below 
is @ matron’s snug 
hat of black hat- 
ter’s plush trimmed 
with coque, the quill 
ends of which are 
gathered smartly as 


in a quiver. 
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“Yes, you can 

be confident 
of winter comfort 
for baby’s skin” 


The older mother knows from 
experience that baby’s skin troubles 
don’t end when summer’s over. 
Diaper irritation always needs atten- 
tion. So does chapping if baby isn’t 
thoroughly dried after the daily 
bath. And the little one’s skin is so 
delicate that the slightest stomach 
disturbance affects it. 


But, too, experience has shown 
several generations of mothers that 
in winter, as in summer, Johnson’s 
Baby Powder gives babies soothing, 
grateful relief. Very likely your 
mother knew of its soft and com- 
forting qualities and used it on you. 
And today there is confidence in 
millions of homes that Johnson’s 
will quickly relieve annoying itching 
—dry up moisture—soothe rashes 
or “scratchy” spots. 


To merit and retain this wide- 
spread confidence, strict scientific 
supervision guards the purity and 
quality of this beneficent powder 
made in the Johnson & Johnson 
laboratories. The fine quality must 
be unvarying. Baby comfort—baby 
health—are too precious to be trifled 
with or carelessly regarded. 


Keep your own baby happy and 
contented by a daily powder bath 
the year round. Hundreds of 
mothers told us this was their secret 
during the Johnson & Johnson 
“Baby Health Survey.” Your little 
one deserves it, too. 


But be sure to ask your druggist 
for Johnson’s. 


Best for You 


YOUR 
DRUGGIST IS 
MORE THAN 
A MERCHANT 


Go to your drug- 
ist for Johnson’s 
aby Powder as 

well as for other 

baby needfuls. 

Showyourappreci- 

ation oftheworthy 

service the drug- 
gist is rendering 
your community. 


TRY the DRUG 
STORE FIRST 
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Jean Patou ~. 


a —— 


Drecoll Chanel 














 Drecoll 


Chanel Lenief 





and all the wealth of the Indies heaped upon 

one slender frock, you will have a fair idea of 
the new metal and beaded evening dresses. 

Observe Drecoll’s white silver cloth matron’s 
dress at left, rhinestones and pearls holding the 
sheathlike top together over the plaited back. 


[: YOU can visualize all the gold in the world 


Next to it is Chanel’s beige crépe de chine and 
gold lace dinner dress—a color effect much liked 
by Paris. The skirt is circular; the back and front 
alike, and at left is a loop of beige crépe. 

A lovely orchid shade was chosen by Patou 
in crépe satin for his popular evening gown, with 
circular flounces and purple chou. Drecoll’s 


Paris Embroiders Beads on Her Handsomest Evening Gowns 


blue-and-gold brocade on a greenish background 
has veilings of blue-green chiffon brought from the 
shoulders under the arms, to fall in a sash in back, 
Chanel’s black velvet frock has four slightly cir- 
cular flounces and a scarf collar ending in bow and 
flowers. The tunic of Lenief’s gold-beaded flame 
crépe romain drops to the very hem in back. 
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All sketches above from Molyneux 


fe 
































Molyneux has surpassed himself 
this year in the beauty of his offerings, 
and his house is thronged with Amer- 
ican buyers. Above, at left, the tai- 
lored evening coat—a new note—is of nt 
gold embroidered brocade bordered in 
fox, with the standing collar guiltless of fur seen 
on many new coats. The beaded tunic frock be- 
neath it is of green crépe over black crépe. 

A peach velvet proves that in the midst of gor- 
geousness simplicity is ever a delight. The wrap- 
around skirt is caught up at one side with small 


The sketches on these two pages are from leading designers whose origi- 
nations set fashions, and are shown here for their news value 
dresses made on similar lines in your local stores. 


The white net frock third from right 
has a white faille foundation, and be- 


You will find tween this and the net a straight slip of 
No patterns are offered. 





black Chantilly lace. Cascades, made 





tucks, and a matching chiffon scarf is at one 
shoulder. A mythical Chinese landscape is em- 
broidered on the black satin, third from left—reds, 
greens and gold being used for birds and flowers, 
with leaves in pearl beads. Circles of pearls dec- 
orate scallops, under which is a red lace flounce. 


of folded half-inch strips of net, have 
tips dipped in black sealing wax. 

One of the handsomest of the many fringed 
dresses was of black panne velvet with embroid- 
ered flat roses in reddish pink, and shaded and 
graduated fringe. The black silk crépe tunic frock 
next to it has a beaded red and gold edge and 
red baskets with green foliage. 











Tore Bene. 
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eA Dressmaking Lesson Comes With Every Design 


[\S 7 <a You can make these smart dresses 


ese we 3 without wasting material, or loss of 
ESOS LEGA se rank style. Every design on this page is 
accompanied by a Minerva Guide— 
which shows you how to cut the 


Fi or t. he Brid é Ss . material to the best advantage—and a 


complete dressmaking lesson, which 
: ° tells you what materials to choose, 
F orst Guest ‘Dinner clears up all sewing difficulties, and 
gives the newest finishing touches. 
NE of the new housekeep- 

er’s worst problems is get- 

ting everything ready at once. 
If she be wise, she will take a 
lesson from an old housekeeper 
and prepare her salad and des- 


sert the day before. 


Here is a salad recipe— tested by ex- 
perienced housewives—for a deli- 
cious Tomato Jelly. Set it away in the 
icebox until just time to serve. 











Tomato Jelly 


1 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
\% cup cold water 2 cloves 
3% cups tomatoes Few grains cayenne 
% onion Few grains salt 
\% bay leaf Stalk celery, 
2 tablespoonfuls vinegar 


Soak gelatine in cold water five minutes. Mix 
remaining ingredients, except vinegar, bring to 
boiling point and let boil ten minutes. Add vine- 
gar and soaked gelatine, and when gelatine is 
dissolved, strain. Turn into a mold, first dipped 
in cold water, and chill. Remove from mold to 
bed of crisp lettuce leaves and garnish with may- 
onnaise dressing. 


And for dessert—this Coffee Bavarian 
Cream will be found unusually de- 


lightful. 
Coffee Bavarian Cream 


\% envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
\% cup cold water ¥ cup sugar 
1 pint heavy cream %% cup strong boiled coffee 
Few grains salt 1 tablespooniul lemon juice 


Soak gelatine in cold water five minutes and dis- 
solve in hot coffee, then add sugar. Set bowl 
containing mixture in pan of cold water, and stir 
until mixture begins to thicken. Add cream, 
beaten until stiff, and flavoring. Turn into a 
mold, first dipped in cold water, and chill. 


In center, above, is a crépe-backed satin, in 


SPARKLING \ Sy | ©: Y dark brown. It is in sizes 16 years, 36 to 44, and 


. : the dull side is used for tunic and sleeves, the satin 
GE LATI NE ZF side for slip and trimming bands. This narrow slip 
is slashed at the sides for fullness and supported by 

“The Highest Quality for Health’’ shoulder straps. It does not quite reach the collar 

. of lace dyed to match crépe. The tunic is separated 
in front and held in place by a crushed girdle of the 
;' material with the fringed ends we see on so many 
KNOX mpewegitIOPS that cater to the of the new frocks. A silk tunic over cloth, with 
AcIOULATeD & ¢ Gee well-dressed woman can a cloth yoke and no contrasting band at lower 
ferseN ol 1 | offer no smarter frocks edge, is an attractive “make-over” possibility. 
‘ \4 ee ey than these four which can S That ever popular combination, black and white, 
CELATINE mts) he made at home—with a is effectively introduced in the one-piece kasha 
minimum of work—at small expense. frock at upper right. This is made with a square 
They offer, too, possibilities along neck and short kimono sleeves to which one-piece 
make-over lines, as the two popular : extensions have been added. The left side is 
tunic frocks combine different ma- trimmed with a narrow band of white crépe de 
Finicky Appetites terials in a very satisfactory way. chine which slips through slashes and under a 
Convalescents often need to be tempted to Navy reps wid kasha will be ° patch pocket, Monogrammed in heavy white rope 
eat, and one of the most-successful ways is fortunate selection for the tailored silk. The design—sizes 16 years, 36 to 44—also 
a tasteful salad or dessert prepared with type of dress at left, combined with provides a scarf, which in this instance is of the 
Knox Sparkling Gelatine. bright red crépe de chine collar, cuffs black kasha with white crépe ends. 

Knox Gelatine increases the digestibil- and tie. The waist is slashed at One of the rust or henna shades, which are finding 
ity of the whole meal. It should always center front for opening, and has a favor with women who like to wear up-to-the- 
be added—properly dissolved—to the turned-down collar attached to neck- Lit minute colors as well as frocks, is suggested for the 

between-meals”’ milk for the child Moat band. Full-length sleeves are gathered brocaded crépe tunic frock at bottom of page. 
eae a pre yor Baal aes oe to wristbands, which have turned- This consists of a one-piece slip of matching crépe 
Teadily digested. § back cuffs fastened with links. Short de chine, with straight upper edge and shoulder 

sleeves are also provided in the de- straps and a lower edge finished with a plaited 

Recipe and Health Books—FREE sign, which comes in sizes 16 years, flounce. The tunic is slashed at lower right side 
Mrs. Knox's recipe books and “The Health 36 to 42. There is a front and back and has short kimono sleeves, slightly fitted at the , 
Value of Gelatine” will be sent on receipt knife-plaited panel in the skirt. A shoulder seams and extended to full length by 
of 4c “want pemney sat a a ta nealg smart red suéde belt is worn over La} } plaited sections of the crépe de chine. Design is 
juan ee the hips. 4485 in sizes 16 years, 36 to 42. 

Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co., Inc- 


113 Knox Avenue Ln Patterns may be secured from any store selling Laptes’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 
Johnstown, N. Y. ‘ S { ) 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 45 cents; Jackets, 40 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 35 cents; Transfers, 30 cents. 
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Where 


Good Health 
meets with 


appetite 


“Fruit every day for grow- 
ing children,” isn’t always as 
easy as it sounds. 

How fortunate that one of 
Nature’s most healthful fruits 
—|luscious, sun-ripened Hawai- 
ian Pineapple—should at the 
same time bea fruit that every- 
one likes! And how fortunate 
that it should be available at 
all seasons—packed in two 
convenient, economical forms, 


Crushed and Sliced! 


A suggestion: Crushed Hawaiian 
Pineapple, chilled just as it comes 
from the can, is without a peer as a 
breakfast fruit. Children call it “Pine- 
applesauce.” Try it. And send the 
coupon for free book of recipes con- 
taining scores of other ways to serve 
this delightful tropical fruit. 


Order from your grocer—both 
Sliced and Crushed. Keep both kinds 
on hand! 





—For sundaes, ices, 
pies, cake filling, 
for quick desserts salads & hundre 


—For serving right 
from the can and 


and salads. of made-up dishes. 
SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOK! 


Dept. 123, Ass’n of Hawaiian Pineapple Canners, 
451 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, California 

Please send me, free of charge, your new book, 
“Ninety-nine Tempting Pineapple Treats.” 





) {ES 
Address ___ = 
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Rejoice the Fastidious Flousewitfe on (shristmas 
By Giving Her a Quilt Protector or a Useful Little Pillow 








Designed by 
Edith Allen 
Hall, Cotperat- 
ing With 
The Boston 
Society of Arts 
and Crafts 








All designs 
included in 
one transfer, 


No. 567. 


























It’s seldom a thoroughly useful articie is decorative too, but the dimity protector above not only keeps the edges of best satin 
quilts from getting soiled but actually adds to the beauty of the quilt by its daintiness and colorful embroidery. A matching 
pillow cover of the crossbarred dimity is a becoming background. 


<a MITY protectors for quilts, 
wm blankets and pillows are ideal 
9x] gilts, but they belong to more than 
i 4) just the Christmas-gift class. 
sexes} Every woman who takes pride in 
her home and its dainty appointments will 
want to make one of these sets for herself, 
for besides being decorative and unusual, 
they afford a practical, economical way of 
keeping the edges of fine satin quilts and 
costly blankets clean, and so cut down the 
expense of frequent trips to the cleaner’s. 
Crossbarred dimity is the material used, 
and the finer it is the more charming is the 
effect. On it, gay little roses, are embroid- 
ered in six-strand mercerized cotton in a 
variety of colors that would tax even a Bur- 
bank, while here and there round black dots 
are scattered to lend a judicious 
note of sobriety. 






For the two principal shades try light blue 
No. 6 for outside petals and saxe blue for the 
inner petals surrounding yellow center; or 
lavender for outside petals and heliotrope 
surrounding the yellow center. Make another 
group of roses with outer petals in wild rose, 
and inner ones in strawberry, surrounding the 
yellow center; or primrose yellow for outer 
petals and lemon for the inside. All these 
shades blend so well that you need not hesi- 
tate to place them in any juxtaposition. 
The embroidery stitches used in the design 
are given in detail on pages 175 and 182. The 
small letters, a and b, used to describe many 
of the diagrams, apply only to the particular 
diagram with which each is used, and are not 
to be confused with the same letters in certain 


positions on other diagrams. 


quarter yards each and seam together. For 


To make the quilt protector at top of page, 
eight and three-quarter yards of dimity are 
required. For the under piece, which covers 
entire quilt, cut two lengths of two and a 


the eighteen-inch turnover which lies on top 
of quilt, split in halves, lengthwise, a two- 
and-a-quarter-yard length for sides, and re- 
peat with a two-yard length for the ends. 
Lay these four lengths over the sides and 
ends of the bottom piece, all outer edges 
meeting and corners overlapping. Seam all 
around on the wrong side, except at the cor- 
ners of the pocket on top, which should be 
cut on the diagonal, as in sketch at top of 
page, allowing an extra half inch to fold 
ack. Whip the edges of folds to narrow 
entre deux. Hem raw edges on wrong side. 
The edges of the pockets into 
which the quilt is slipped have 





For all pieces of the set— 
which includes a quilt protector, 
a blanket protector, a cover 
apiece for a bolster and a square 
and an oval pillow—the follow- 
ing colors taken from the stand- 
ard color card are suggested: 
Mignonette and reseda green for 
all the leaves; blossom pink or 
light blue for buttonholed ber- 
ries and French knots; and for 
the starlike flowers, lavender, 
maize or wild rose, with black 
centers. The roses are embroi- 
dered in at least two shades. 








Delightful gifts 
for the woman 
who entertains 
frequently are the 
dimity blanket 
protector and 
matching oval 
pillow at right. 






















— scallops five inches wide. The 
prettier way to finish all pieces 





is to make a rolled hem and whip 
narrow lace edging to it. The 
quicker way is to have scallops 
machine-hemstitched, and then 
whip the narrow lace to them. 

In stamping the design on the 
quilt protector, the circular mo- 
tif at each end is centered, with 
floral. spray, exclusive of dots, 
beginning seven inches away 
from each side of circular motif. 


(Continued on Page 175) 








In stamping the 
circular motif of 
the design, place 
the large wreath 
of roses ata 
slight slant in- 
stead of straight 
up and down. 











Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 
18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 45 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Blouses, 30 cents; Children’s Patterns, 25 cents; Transfers, 20 cents. 
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Insets, with initials of 
the four winds, are placed 
in center cloth according 
to position of mah-jongg 
players: South to right 
of East, North to left, 
and West opposite. 
Center piece, thirty-six 
inches square; napkins, 
fifteen inches square. 


x 


ROVERBS notwithstand- 

ing, the symbolic mah-jongg 

and bridge sets on this page 
prove there are enchantingly new 
things under the sun, and that 
filet crochet is a great asset in 
revealing their beauty. 

Filet crochet, as you doubtless 
know, is made by crocheting open 
and solid squares in a given de- 
sign. To make an open square, 
work a double crochet into the 
beginning chain, then chain two 
and make another double crochet. For a solid square, make four 
double crochets—only seven are required for two consecutive squares. 
In turning a corner, chain five to make two sides of the square. 
When necessary to build out a corner in an irregular design, simply 
crochet a chain long 
enough to form edge of de- 
sired additional squares, 
allowing four stitches for 
one square,seven fortwo, 
and so on, and five to 
turn corner. In narrow- 
ing, you may break the 


The lace on cover 
should come just 
to edge of table. 
Cloth and napkins 
measure same as 
in set above. 


Filet designs for set—No. 121 

Edges of all pieces in both sets are finished with a rolled 

hem, through which is crocheted a border of one or more 

rows of open squares, the final row having picoted loops— 
seven chain stitches—at regular intervals. 


















something Different for Bridge and Mah-Jongg 


By CLARA SwEET GRIERSON 


























The crocheted wind mo- 
tifs for napkins are 
placed in center of one 
Side, three-quarters of an 
inch from edge. When 
laundered, the napkins 
should be folded in half, 
then in three parts, so the 
shape is oblong, suggest- 
ing the tiles. 






thread off and start inward at 
designated square, or do a row of 
single crochet along the top of 
preceding row until you come to 
the designated square. This will 
not be seen when inset is sewed to 
linen. 

Use ivory-colored aéroplane 
linen and No. 80 matching linen 
thread for both sets. All motifs 
are crocheted first and then set 
in the linen. For the mah-jongg 
cloth at top of page crochet sep- 
arately each of the four units in center of cloth, working across the 
narrow dimension. When the four units are finished, sew the corners 
together. Then place the so-formed square in center of linen, basting 
carefully to keep the outlines straight. Sew with over and over 
stitch, on right side; cut 
linen from back and sew 
edge to crochet, rolling in 
with point of needle. 

The North, South, East 
and West wind motifs on 
napkins are crocheted 


(Continued on Page 182) 


Place motifs two 
and a half inches 
fromcorner of nap- 
kins to allow for 
embroidered ini- 
tial, if desired. 


Designs for set-—No. 








Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lavres’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Com- 
pany, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Coats, 45 cents; Dresses, 35 cents; Filet Patterns, 15 cents. 
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LAVENDER 








§ Lavender....” 
Sweet Lavender 


wt ley’s Old English 

Lavender Soap has 
charmed the world of 
taste and fashion with 
its delicious fragrance. 
Exquisitely pure, its 
soft caressing lather re- 
fines the texture of the 
skin and imparts a fresh 
daintiness to the com- 
plexion. 












It is just one of those 
delectable little luxuries 
which mean so much to — } 


the refined taste. 4 

. 9 
Yardleys | 
Old English i 





Lavender Soap 


35c The Tablet 
$1.00 box of 3 Tablets 
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By Appointment 
to H. R. H. The Prince of Wales 


The Charming Lavender 
Series also comprises Laven- 
der Water; Face Powder; 
Compacts; Face Cream; Tal- 
cum Powder; Bath Salts; 
Shampoo Powder; etc. aI 


Obtainable At All 
Good Stores 

or send 10c for a dainty 

trial tablet of this in- 

comparable soap to 


YARDLEY & CO., LTD. 


15-19 Madison Square North, 
New York City 


oe 

















Portrait by Howard Chandler 
Christy of Mrs. Arthur C. 
Gandy and her children, Ann 
and Joseph, winners of First 
Prize. This portrait is to become 
the property of Mrs. Gandy. 


Mrs. Gandy, says: 


“Lifebuoy is so gentle and soothing and yet 
so invigorating that any woman with deli- 
cate skin could hardly fail to become fond 
of it after a few days’ use. 


“T like it for children because it cleans so 
wonderfully and removes from the skin the 
germs and impurities children are so apt to 
pick up in play or from playmates. Lives 
are too precious to trust to soaps that do 
not protect.” 


CAmerica’s Loveltest 
Announcing the Health-Beauty Awards of the 
Lifebuoy Mother and Children #10000 Prize Contest 


HE distinguished judges of the $10,000 

Lifebuoy Mother and Children Prize 
Contest—Mrs. Oliver Harriman, U. S. 
Senator Royal S. Copeland and Howard 
Chandler Christy—have selected the 
winners from thousands of exquisite 
photographs. 

This contest was held for two reasons— 
to emphasize the value of Lifebuoy Health 
Soap to family health and beauty of 
skin; and to pay tribute to the millions 
of mothers whose appreciation has made 
Lifebuoy the most widely used toilet soap 
in the world. 
®| =It is with deep pleasure and 
| pride that we announce these 
prizewinningLifebuoyfamilies: 


“he 
Judges 


HOWARD CHANDLER 
CHRISTY 


Famous Portrait 
Painter 
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First National Prize—$2500 in Cash 


also a portrait in oils by Howard Chandler Christy 
and a visit to New York for the sittings 


MRS. ARTHUR C. GANDY, Richmond, Ind. 


Second National Prize—$1000 in Cash 


also a portrait in oils by Walter Seaton 
and a visit to New York for the sittings 


MRS. VIRGINIA LEE BOYER, Newtonville, Mass. 
Third National Prize—$500 in Cash 


also a portrait in oils by Howard Crosby Renwick 
and a visit to New York for the sittings 


MRS. HARRY R. SPARLING, St. Louis, Mo. 


Six National Prizes of $200 Each 


Mrs. Reusen Noe PERLEY 
Fort Leavenworth, Kansas 
Mrs. BerTHA NEISE 
Chicago, Illinois 
Mrs. H. K. BRAGDON 
Ben Avon, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Mrs. Hersert V. LINDSAY 
Kennett Square, Pa. 


Mrs. H. A. KjELLMAN 


Altoona, Pa. 


Mrs. E. S. CowciLt 


Des Moines, lowa 


Winners of the 49 State Prizes of $100 each are given below 


November, 1924 



















© Lever Bros. Co., 1924 


A Message from the Judges 


Those to whom prizes have been awarded 
may well be proud of the distinction, yet in 
justice to those who did not win, we confess 
that with every prize the decision wavered 
between many contestants. 

Had there been ten times as many prizes, 
all would have been richly earned. 


Mrs. Oliver Harriman 
Royal S. Copeland 
Howard Chandler Christy 








Lever Bros. Co. 
Cambridge, Mass. 





MRS. OLIVER HARRIMAN 
National President, Camp Fire Girls 


Mrs. J. D. Dabney, Jr., Birmingham, Ala. 
Mrs. R. T. Evans, Scottsdale, Ariz. 

Mrs. Coolidge Lyford, Helena, Ark. 

E. C. McClintock, Santa Paula, Cal. 
Mrs. S. 1. Bausman, Denver, Colo. 

Mrs. A. D. Guion, Trumbull, Conn. 
Mrs. Lolita Waller, Wilmington, Del. 
Mrs. John B. Coulter, Washington, D.C. 
Mrs. Esther Selling, Orlando, Fla. 

. Motton Campbell, East Lake, Ga. 
Mrs. S. L: Baird, American Falls, Idaho 





ROYAL 5S. 
COPELAND 

Publicist end 
Health Authority 


STATE PRIZE WINNERS 


Mrs. G. N. Blackford, Billings, Mont. 
Mrs. George L. Howell, Omaha, Nebr. 
Mrs. John E. Leiper, Ruth, Nevada 

Mrs. Howard J. Piper, Laconia, N. H. 
Mrs. R. G. Paine, Cranford, N. J. 

. W. R. Hurt, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
Mrs. George G. Bogert, New York, N. Y. 
Mrs. William E. Adams, Charlotte, N. C. 
Mrs. Roy Baker, Fargo, North Dakota 
Mrs. S. H. Clark, Lakewood, Ohio 

Mrs. A. B. McFarland, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Mrs. Carl E. Wimberly, Roseburg, Ore. 

. H. C. Bucher, Lancaster, Pa. 


Mrs. Hal. M. Stone, Bloomington, IIl. 
Mrs. F. J. Zahrn, Michigan City, Ind. 
Mrs. O. F. Rohwedder, Davenport, lowa 
Mrs. Elizabeth B. Arthur, Olathe, Kan. 
Mrs. K. R. Moreland, Louisville, Ky. 
Mrs. John M. Walton, New Orleans, La. 
Mrs. Lawrence G. Ludwig, Houlton, Me. 
Mrs. Mabel M. Molloy, Baltimore, Md. 
Mrs. Lucien Thayer, Dorchester, Mass. 
Mrs. Seth S. Bean, Jackson, Mich. 

Mrs. M. H. Anderson, Duluth, Minn. 
Mrs. Edmund O. Marlowe, Hattiesburg, Miss. 
Mrs. L. C. Kelly, Kansas City, Mo. 








Mrs. W. A. Cote, Warren, R. I. 
Mrs. Cecil C. Sutherland, Columbia, S.C 
Mrs. Ralph E. Hayes, Aberdeen, S. Dak. 


Mrs. J. T. Herron, Jackson, Tenn. 

Mrs. Frank Lanham, Fort Worth, Texas 
Mrs. W. Lester Mangum, Provo, Utah I 
Mrs. Clare Richard Powell, Island Pond, Vt. 
Mrs. Richard Sims Jones, Richmond, Va. 
Mrs. Hazel B. Noyes, Seattle, Wash. 

Mrs. E. H. Long, Morgantown, W. Va. 
Mrs. Erma Fellenz, Fond du Lac, Wis. 
Mrs. Irving Goff McCann, Casper, Wyo. 
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oymart Blouses 
Sor the Flome 


Dressmaker 



















Yokes are among the 
season’s smartest fea- 
tures, and in the satin- 
backed crépe above, 
Slashes at each side 
cleverly simulate a yoke. 
Over the slashes a band 
of beaded embroidery is 
a further touch of smart- 
ness, the embroidery 
being repeated at the 
narrow cuffs on the 
bishop sleeves; sizes 36 
to 48. The blouse be- 
low—sizes 16 years, 36 
to 42—has a shallow 
yoke of the same mate- 
rial as the blouse, crépe 
de chine being chosen. 
Drop shoulder sleeves 
have full-length addi- 
tions, and tiny tucks or 
plaits relieve plainness. 
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The tunic 
blouse is the 
outstanding 
Paris mode 
for fall and 4483 
winter, The 
one at top of 
page may be 
of crépe marocain, satin or velvet, banded with 
a contrasting material. It employs the popular 
button trimming and comes in sizes 34 to 48. 
Of printed crépe or brocade is the lower one, with 
plain crépe sleeves and band at bottom match- 
ing, if possible, the skirt with which it is worn, 
It is kimono-cut, with slightly fitted shoulder 
seams, Inverted plaits at each side, held in 
with buttons, control the fullness, or a tie-belt 
may be substituted. Sizes 16 years, 36 to 44. 
































Patterns may be secured from any store selling Laptes’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, 
postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 
45 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 35 cents; Children’s Patterns, 30 cents. 
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Youve never seen 
wheat like this / 





Puffed to 8 times its natural size 
—the most delicious breakfast dish 


Crisp and toasty grains of wheat, light as the air and with the rich 
flavor of rnut-meats! 


Tomorrow try Quaker Puffed Wheat. It’s a revelation in delicious- 
ness. And a food that will feed you well. 


What it is 


Quaker Puffed Wheat is whole wheat steam exploded to 8 times 
its natural size, with every food cell broken to make digestion easy. 
Served with cream, milk, or half-and-half it makes an ideal food 
both for children and for adults. For here are the needed vitamines, 
minerals and bran in luscious combination. The dainty enticement 
of a toasted confection. A rare delight for everyone. 


Puffed Rice, too 


Quaker Puffed Rice is another cereal dainty as fine as the Puffed 
Wheat. Grains of selected rice steam exploded the same way. Makes 
an ideal breakfast and a delightful supper dish. 


At all Grocery Stores 


Professor Anderson’s Invention 


Quaker Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice are the famous in- 
vention of Professor Anderson of Columbia University. 
Food shot from guns, grain foods thoroughly cooked. 


Quaker 
Puffed Wheat 


Quaker 
Puffed Rice 
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Jou have always longed for 


OR more than a quarter of a century an 
organization of master craftsmen has de- 
voted itself to the liberation of women’s feet. 


Three generations of women, now alive, have 
come to know and appreciate the result 
of these endeavors—the wondrous comfort, 
beauty and charm of the world-famous J & K 
Arch Fitting Shoes. 


Now is offered to all women a further advance- 
ment in the fine art of footwear, ‘““Foot-Savers.” 
These truly wonderful shoes are J & K Shoes 
brought to a high degree of specialization. 
Not “corrective” but “‘correct.”” Not like any 
other shoes you have ever known. 


‘Foot Savers” bring to earth-bound feet an 
airy grace, a buoyancy, a freedom and ease 
such as you have always longed for. 


Would you have graceful action, poise, com- 
pelling charm? Would you have dainty, 
beautiful feet and slender ankles with arches 
as classically modeled as those of an ancient 
goddess? Wear “Foot Savers,” the ultimate 
of J & K endeavor. 


Gwe Julian So Kokenge Co- 
Makers of the famous JéoK Girch Fitting Shoes for Women 
E 4th St. Cincinnati, Ohio. 





THE FERNCLIFF 


The elegant simplicity of this charm- 
ing strap slipper will appeal to you. 


THE BRIARCLIFFE 


This modish, three strap is very pop- 
ular. It carries an allure irresistible. 
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Doll’s Set 
at top of page, 
No. 4484 


































C frocks for (hildren and a Doll’s Set 


HEN dolls and Teddy Bears are 
upils it’s frightfully serious work. 
eacher, aware of her responsi- 

bility, wears a very “Bostonese” frock of 
figured challis, with appliquéd bits of plain 
challis outlined in frivolous chicks and um- 
brella—included in the design. 

The dress is in one piece, closing at center 
back, and cap sleeves are provided. 

A smart one-piece blue flannel dress was 
the selection of the school visitor. It is 
kimono cut, with slightly fitted shoulder 
seams, and may have full-length sleeve sec- 
tions added. Red flannel bindings and gay 


flowers—embroidered in outline stitch or 
appliquéd—trim the little frock, the em- 
broidery transfer being included in the de- 
sign. Both dresses in sizes 2 to 8 years. 

The doll’s set includes a bloomer dress 
worn by Teddy, a negligee and petticoat— 
small separate sketches—a little box coat 
and matching hat, and a paneled frock—and 
comes in sizes 16 to 24 inches for dolls 
measuring those heights. They are delight- 
ful miniatures of real children’s clothes, made 
from tiny left-overs, and they bring joy— 
especially at Christmas time—to the heart 
of every doll mother or children. 





Patterns may be secured from stores selling Lapres’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage 
prepaid, from Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 45 cents; 
Children’s Patterns, 25 Gents; Doll Sets, 30 cents. 
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Pe RT MAY be be- 
3s  &% 2 forethemirror, 
in the searching 
morning light, 
when for the 
first time you 
observe the tiny lines of un- 
relieved fatigue, the tell-tale 
sallowness of skin—when 
for the first time you realize 
that the face which looks 
out at you is no longer 
young... 


‘eer 


>| — 


4 
es © 


Or it may be at the end 
of a day when everything 
has been more than ordi- 
narily difficult—when ap- 
parently there has been no 
reserve of buoyant strength 
to meet the nerve-racking 
emergencies—when at last 
you sink down under a 
weight of exhaustion such 
as you have never known 
before. . . the exhaustion 
that is tinged with despair. 


It is at this moment that you realize 
the fading of youth—a moment that 
comes once in everyone’s life. 


The departure of youth is to be 
expected—some time. But with it 
there goes out of life much that is 
happiest and most worth while. The 
shame is that with so many it goes so 
early! And there is no rea/ reason why 
it should. Thousands of women, with- 
out shirking the responsibilities of life, 
have preserved the buoyancy and beauty of 
youth to the very threshold of old age. 


The surest way known to science to preserve 
health and youth and beauty is the simplest, 
most straightforward way. It is to live in ac- 
cordance with the laws of nature—to live a 
natural life. 


This means getting sufficient sleep each night 
to recharge the batteries of vital energy. It 
means regular exercise, with all the fresh air 
it is possible to breathe. It means eating with 
discrimination. It means avoiding the use of 
all drug stimulants—even those which seem the 
least harmful. 





This last rule is perhaps the most widely dis- 
regarded in America—and it affects the observ- 
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in Cvery Womans 


Life 


ance of the other vital rules of health. For the 
use of such a stimulant as caffein is a direct step 
toward sleeplessness, taut nerves, headache, in- 
digestion—all that company of “trivial” ills 
which sooner or later bring lassitude in place 
of buoyant health, sallowness in place of a clear, 
blooming skin—and the tell-tale wrinkles of age. 





In 2,000,000 homes people enjoy all the bene- 
fits and pleasure of a hot mealtime drink with- 
out a trace of caffein by drinking Postum. For 
Postum is all wheat—whole wheat and bran, 
sweetened a trifle and skillfully roasted. It has 
the full delicious flavor of this roasted grain— 
and wheat is the best liked food in the world! 
It is a builder rather than a destroyer of health 
—and of the beauty and happiness which spring 
from health. 


© 1924, P. C. Co. 





form costs less than most other hot drinks. 


Postum flavor. We think you’ll like it too! 





Convenience and economy! Your grocer sells Postum in two forms. Instant Postum is made in the cup by adding boiling water. It is one of 
the easiest drinks in the world to prepare. Postum Cereal (the kind you boil) is also easy to make, but should be boiled 20 minutes. Either 


Healthy children love Postum made this way! You know how much youngsters like to have the same drink as the grown-ups! You know, 
too, that many of them do not get the milk they need, because they do not like its flavor. Make Instant Postum for them, with hot (not 
boiled) milk, instead of water. It has the wholesomeness of a warm drink, all the nourishment of milk and Postum, and the real goodness of 


This is a drink which 
every member of your family 
can enjoy together, every 
meal of the day! You will 
know, by serving it, that 
you are contributing to the 
well-being of your house- 


hold. 


If you are under weight, 
you will be particularly 
benefited by Instant Postum 
made with hot milk instead 
of boiling water. This is the 
drink children like so much! 
It is made instantly in the 
cup, and contains all the 
nourishment of milk in ad- 
dition to the healthful ele- 
ments of wheat. Acup taken 
at bedtime promotes sound 
sleep. 


In the interest of your 
own continued youth and 
health, and the welfare of 
those around you, we want 
you to try Postum for thirty 


days. We will give you your first week’s 
“a supply, free, toward making this thirty- 


day test. And we will have Carrie 
Blanchard, nationally famous food 
demonstrator, send you her own direc- 
tions for preparing Postum in the most 
delicious way. 


The beauty which you admire—the 
buoyant youth—these are the rewards 
of health, of natural living. You, too, 
take this easy step toward a natural 

mode of life. Accept Carrie Blanchard’s offer— 
now! 


Carrie Blanchard’s Offer 


“T want you to try Postum for thirty days. I want to 
start you out on your test by giving you your first week’s 
supply, and my own directions for making it. 

“Tt seems to me that it would be a wise plan for mothers, 


particularly, to think of this test in connection with the 
health of their families. 

“Will you send me your name and address? Tell me 
which kind you prefer—Instant Postum or Postum Cereal 
(the kind you boil). I’ll see that you get the first week’s 
supply right away.” 


FREE—MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 





L.H.J. 11-24 
Postum Cereat Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 


I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please send 
me, without cost or obligation, the first week’s supply of 








Instant Postum .... . Check 
which you 
Postum CEREAL ..... Oo prefer 
Name 
Street, 
PO EA aca) MER eae PEAY 





In Canada, address Canap1an Postum Cereat Co., Ltd., 
45 Front St., East, Toronto, Ontario 
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The Magic Flour—Afternoon Tea 


Tw magic hour of the day is that restful time when you 
watch the entrance of the tea-wagon with its delicious aroma 
from the East, its fragile, brilliant cups and bright plates 
heaped with dainties, spicy and delicate. No occasion gives 
more exquisite setting for silver. Teaspoons $ 3-59 Set of Six 
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ing is the silhouette that it is small won- 

der nearly every woman is making her 

own clothes this winter. There’s the shutter- 
green kasha coat at upper left, trimmed with 
nutria and cut-outs of bronze leather. It 
has the shallow yoke seen on many of the new 
coats, and when you have slightly gathered 
the fronts and backs to this, and set in the 
loose sleeves, your coat is practically made. 
A bow of green grosgrain ribbon, with long 
ends trimmed with the cut-out leather, is an 
attractive addition; sizes 16 years, 36 to 42. 
A sports coat of brown tweed, with leopard- 
skin trimmings, fairly revels in the russet 
shades that are so becoming. It is slightly 


S STRAIGHT, so narrow, so undeviat- 


Straight Lines and Smart Simplicity 


Ri] 
tress 
\ si; 








Now that large fur 
collars are wel- 
come there is more 
reason than ever 
for the popularity 
of the small hat. 
Made of felt or 
hatter’s plush, it is 
worn on almost 
every occasion, 


double-breasted, its surplice closing accen- 
tuating the shawl collar. Full-length, flare 
sleeves have deep, shaped cuffs of fur, and 
the slashed pocket is finished with a lap of 
fur. Design comes in sizes 16 years, 36 to 50. 

A smart little frock for underneath the 
sports coat, or for street wear on not too cool 
days, is the brown wool reps at bottom, 
which is effectively banded with beige- 
colored grosgrain ribbon. It is in sizes 16 
years, 36 to 44, and has full-length, dart- 
fitted sleeves, finished in pointed outline, or 
short ones, as in thumbnail sketch. There is 
a patch pocket at the right side and, crushed 
well down over the hips, one of the wide 
suéde belts which are so much liked. 











Plain Linings Lead- 
with Skinner's First 


With more than one hundred beautiful shades to choose 
from, the rich effects of Skinner’s Satin will make doubly 
welcome Fashion’s return to solid colors. 

. Women who seek the finest for their adornment—women 
who like the luxury and confidence that highest quality as- 
sures—will wish their garments lined with Skinner’s Satin. 


4 And they will have little difficulty in obtaining it—for gar- 
é, ment manufacturers and modistes who use only the best ma- 
A terials choose Skinner’s pure silk fabrics because of their un- 


varying quality. 
There is one safe rule to follow to avoid disappointment 
in linings—have Skinner’s Satin. 


In ordering from a tailor, ask to see the silk he proposes 
to use, and 


“Look for the Name in the Selvage” 


Sold by the yard at all first-class Dry Goods stores. If they 
do not have the shade you wish, ask them to get it for you. 


WILLIAM SKINNER & SONS New York Chicago Boston Philadelphia 
Mills, Holyoke, Mass. 


Skinner's Satins 












Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, 
postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 
35 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 35 cents; Coats, 45 cents; Children’s Patterns, 25 cents. 
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Made in One Good 
Uniform Grade Only 
. Newest shades, always. 


2. Pure thread silk body. 
3. Free from heavy and light 
4. 


— 


places. 
No “‘loading”’ to give arti- 
ficial weight. 


. Pure silk reinforcement for 
sole and above heel. 


6. Reinforced heels and toes. 
7. Tops, elastic lisle, doubled. 
8. Garter-run stop. 

9. Extra length. 
10. Snug-fitting ankles and feet. 
11. Knit, not stretched to size. 
12. Fit is permanent. 
13. All colors fadeless. 


14. Knit in three styles to fit 
all figures. 


The Hat That The 
Hose Paid For 


MARY: (wistfully) “That’s a stunning hat, Ann. How do you 
do it? Tom gives me the same dress allowance, yet you always 
have so many ‘extras’ that I can’t afford.” 


ANN: “Simple enough, Mary. I buy Humming Bird Silk Hose. 
These adorable stockings cost so little and last so long that the 
saving easily pays for an extra hat now and then.” 


wm 


; Only by importing and spinning our own raw silk, and by de- 
voting our mills exclusively to one single grade of hosiery, can 
such lovely and durable hose as Humming Birds be produced 
to sell at a popular price. 


Humming Birds offer you a choice of thirty fascinating colors. 
Sold only in reliable stores—never by house-to-house canvassers. 


READ “THE STORY OFA PAIR OF SILK STOCKINGS.” Not 
advertising, but a real text book used in many schools. Free copy on request. 


DAVENPORT HOSIERY MILLS, Chattanooga, Tennessee 
. New York Office: 200 Fifth Avenue 


umming’ @ird 
PURE SILK HOSIERY 
WEARS LONGER 


© 1924 BY D. H. M. 









































The Great Ghalice of Antioch 


It is a very difficult problem. Doctor Eisen 
has brought together a rich collection of ma- 
terial bearing upon it in his book, The Great 
Chalice of Antioch, published by the owners 
of the chalice, Kouchakji Fréres, New York, 
1923, and has there advanced strong argu- 
ments in support of his conclusions. . But 
many other specialists must join in the work, 
and they must reach a general agreement 
before the problem may be said to be solved. 

I shall not review all of Doctor Eisen’s 
arguments. I do not agree with all of them, 
and many of those with which I do agree are 
too technical to be made intelligible to the 
general reader. But I shall take up the 
strongest argument of all, the artistic quality 
of the seeming portraits, and to that I shall 
add a contribution of my own from the field 
with which I am most familiar, that of early 
Christian history and ideas. The decorations 
of the holder are not only decorations, they 
are also symbols expressing ideas, and I think 
that in the ideas one will find indications as 
to the probable date at which the holder was 
made. 

Little is known of the discovery of the 
chalice. The finders will say no more than 
that they found it in Antioch while digging; 
they will not tell just where. Five silver 
objects were found with the chalice, but none 
were earlier than the fourth century and 
some are much later. Obviously, the chalice 
was buried after the latest of these objects 
was made, but it might itself have been 
made either before or after any one of them. 

One method of determining the date of an 
undated object depends upon the principle 
that works of art made about the same time 
tend to resemble one another. 

So far as the actual design is concerned, 
the application of this method to the chalice 
does not lead to very conclusive results. 
Some of its features, such as the vine, the 
baskets of loaves, the lamb, the dove, the 
star, are among the oldest found in Christian 
art. Others occur still earlier in pagan art; 
for example, the arrangement of the two 
scenes around two representations of the 
same man at different periods of his life, 
the draperies of the two figures of Christ, the 
scroll which he holds in his hand. But some 
are known from late monuments only; for 
example, the chairs of the ten figures, the 
eagle, the position of the plate at the right 
hand of Christ, none of which occur in Chris- 
tian art before the third or fourth century. 
Moreover, the older elements remained in 
use well down into the later period, and 
consequently do not absolutely prove an 
early date. Although I would myself assign 
an early date to the holder, judging from the 
make-up of the design 
alone, I recognize that 
many archeologists 
would attribute it to the 
third or fourth century. 


Portraiture 


UT the chalice pre- 
sents several fea- 
tures which it is very 
difficult indeed to recon- 
cile with so late a date. 
Especially is this true of 
the twelve seated figures. 
They are so life like, so 
full of individuality and 
character, that they im- 
press everyone who sees 
them as being actual por- 
traits of living men, not 
flattered in the least. 
Now, the art of portrai- 
ture was at its best in the 
first half of the first cen- 
tury, and many admira- 
ble portraits executed at that time still exist. 
Then it slowly declined with the art of sculp- 
ture in general until in the fourth century 
it had sunk very low. I have not yet found 
anyone familiar with fourth-century work 
who is willing to say that these figures could 
have been executed at so late a date. 

The two figures of Christ are of course the 
most interesting, and they are also the most 
extraordinary. Of all representations of 
Christ ever made, surely these must be far- 
thest from any attempt at flattery. Although 
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they are both seated, He seems to be shoxt 
of stature. In both the head is of the same 
very peculiar shape; it is disproportionately 
large, almost circular around the base, like 
a dish, and the crown is high and dome- 
shaped. In the younger figure the cheeks are 
heavy, the mouth wide and the lips very 
thin; the chin is broad and flat. In the older 
figure the features are nearly but not quite 
the same. Most impressive and yet inde- 
scribable is the expression. Pictures give no 
satisfactory idea of the subtle, haunting 
beauty of these “homely” faces. My first 
feeling upon seeing them was one of dis- 
appointment, but the longer I looked the 
more profoundly did they affect me, and 
they literally haunted me for days. 

I have asked three persons, all trained 
students of the history of art, to describe the 
impression they received, but they seemed 
unable or unwilling to go into detail. One, 
who before he saw the chalice had been quite 
sure it could not be earlier than the fourth 
century, said: “While I was looking at them 
I found it impossible to doubt that they were 
actual portraits of Christ; I had to get away 
from them before I could make the doubts 
come back again.” Another: “I could not 
see them very well, because whenever I 
looked at them the tears blinded my eyes.” 
Another: “There is something about them 
which sinks into the depths of one’s soul, 
something divine.” And I cannot do any 
better. I seemed to see in them infinite love 
and infinite sadness, but there was something 
more which I could not put into words. It 
was as though I was getting through my eyes 
something of the impression which Christ’s 
character and teaching make upon me when 
I read the Gospels. I have seen many hun- 
dred, probably many thousand, portrayals of 
Christ, among them those of the greatest 
artists, but I never before saw one that 
seemed so satisfying. 


Symbols of Christian Belief 


HE remaining ten figures also look like 

portraits, but not one of them has the 
penetrating, moving power of the two figures 
of Christ. The figure seated below the lamb is 
almost certainly Saint Peter. Long after the 
holderwasmade,somebodyscratched upon the 
chair of this figure Saint Peter’s well-known 
symbols, the cross and keys, and comparison 
with the oldest known portraits of Saint Peter 
confirms this ancient identification. The 
figure seated on the right hand of the younger 
Christ resembles the oldest portraits of Saint 
Paul, and I am inclined to think it represents 
him. That on the left of the younger Christ is 
taken by Doctor Eisen as 
Saint John, on the ground 
that the reflective, mys- 
tical character expressed 
in the face corresponds 
with the character of 
Saint John as we know it 
from his writings. I agree 
with Doctor Eisen; but, 
of course, such subjective 
impressions do not count 
for much unless they are 
confirmed by the impres- 
sions of most people who 
see the chalice. The 
other seven figures can- 
not, I think, be identified 
at present. 

The design on the 
holder is not merely deco- 
rative. All or nearly all 
of the elements of which it 
is composed are also sym- 
bols, suggesting Christian 

ys beliefs. The most con- 

spicuous of these sym- 

bols, the vine, or rather vineyard—for there 
are six pairs of vines on the holder—is more 
appropriate to the first century than to any 
later date. The vine or vineyard was origi- 
nally a symbol of the Jewish people, but later 
the Christian Church, regarding itself as the 
successor of the Jews in God’s favor, took 
over the vine as a symbol of itself. The vine, 
or the “planting,” occurs in this sense in five 
out of eight writers before about 130. After 
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the publication—about 100—of Saint John’s 
Gospel, with the beautiful parable in chapter 
fifteen in which Christ says, “I am the true 
vine,”’ the vine is generally used by Christian 
writers as a symbol of Christ Himself. 

But on the holder it does not represent 
Christ, for, if it did, there would be one vine, 
not six pairs of vines. It then probably rep- 
resents the Church, and the twelve stems 
may well signify the “plantings” of the 
twelve Apostles. The vine, then, favors the 
theory that the holder was made in the first 
century, but it is far from proving it; a later 
artist might well have used the same symbol. 

The other symbols, taken separately, do 
not indicate any particular date, but taken 
altogether they do. They express very com- 
pletely the theology of the Church of Antioch 
as it was in the latter part of the first century— 
a significant fact. 

About the year 110, more probably earlier 
than later, Ignatius, the second bishop of 
Antioch after the Apostles, was condemned 
to death as a Christian and was sent to Rome 
to be thrown to the beasts in the Colosseum. 
On his way thither he wrote seven letters 
which contain a very peculiar, mystical 
theology, and, since Ignatius had been so 
much esteemed at Antioch as to be elected 
bishop, probably not much later than A.D. 
70, one may fairly assume that this was the 
theology of the Church of Antioch in the last 
half of the first century. 

Ignatius lays stress upon the reality of 
Christ’s earthly life, in opposition to the 
heretics who thought He was nothing but a 
phantom, but he is not so much interested 
in the Jesus who lived seventy or eighty 
years ago as in the Christ who is now living 
in heaven. The heavenly Christ, Ignatius 
teaches, is performing even greater miracles 
than He performed while on earth; through 
the Eucharist He gives His own spiritual 
self to the believer as spiritual food for the 
soul; He enters into the heart and dwells 
there in such a way that He becomes insepa- 
rable from the “life’”’ or consciousness of the 
Christian. It is this indwelling divine life 
alone that makes the soul immortal. 

Turning to the chalice, one finds all Igna- 
tius’ leading ideas so clearly expressed that 
one can imagine Ignatius as simply translat- 
ing its symbols into words when writing his 
letters. The younger Christ with the open 
scroll represents Christ on earth presenting 
to the world the new Law or new Covenant. 
The elder Christ is the risen Christ, now in 
heaven; he holds in his right hand the plate 
of loaves and fishes, a common symbol of the 
Eucharist, and beside him is the lamb, repre- 
senting Christ’s flock, the Church, in an 
attitude of eager expectancy, waiting to be 
fed. What could be plainer? 


The Eagle and the Basket 


EENEATH the throne of the elder Christ is 

an eagle perched upon a large basket of 
loaves. This basket is another common 
symbol of the Eucharist, and the eagle is 
sometimes found as a symbol of the im- 
mortal soul. Now this eagle has its wings 
uplifted, as though in the very act of taking 
flight for heaven. So one may read this 
group of symbols, “The soul is enabled by 
the Eucharist to ascend to the immortal, 
heavenly life.” Compare these ideas with 
those of Ignatius, “Breaking one bread, 
which is the medicine of immortality, an 
antidote, so that ye may not die, but live 
forever with Jesus Christ.” 

There are several passages in Ignatius’ 
letters which show that he was accustomed 
to think of the Apostles as seated in a “‘ses- 
sion” or “council,” just as the presbyters in 
a Christian church sat around their bishop, 
and in one of these passages he imagines them 
looking toward Christ in the center, exactly 
as the five figures in each group on the chalice 
look toward Christ: ‘One should look to- 
ward the bishop as the Lord Himself.” But 
in other passages he thinks of God as seated 
in the center: “Letall persons reverence . . . 
the bishop, he being the likeness of the Father, 
and the presbyters as the council of God and 
band of A postles.” “Your bishop being in the 
foremost seat in the likeness of God, and the 
presbyters in the likeness of the council of the 
Apostles.” 





This strange simile has given rise to much 
discussion among the commentators on Igna- 
tius; many have pointed out that one would 
expect Christ to be seated in the center of the 
band of Apostles, and have tried to find some 
explanation for Ignatius’ putting God in His 
place. If one supposed that Ignatius is 
thinking of the chalice picture as he writes, 
one has a very simple and satisfactory ex- 
planation. For on the chalice the “likeness 
of God” is seated in the center of each group, 
The figures in each group hold their right 
arms extended toward the figure of Christ in 
the center, a gesture of adoration which the 
Greeks and Romans invariably made when 
passing a temple, a statue or any one of the 
numerous shrines which then, as now, were 
found in the cities and along the country 
roadsides in Greece and Italy. This gesture 
was never used to signify respect for a human 
being, but for a god alone. Christ, there- 
fore, is here portrayed as “the likeness of 
God,” and Ignatius’ language would be com- 
pletely explained if we suppose it guided by 
his understanding of the meaning of the 
representation on the chalice. And this also 
agrees with his conceptions of the nature of 
Christ, for he calls Him not only “Son of 
God,” but also “our God” and “God mani- 
fested in the manner of man.” 


The Two Groups 


'HUS the chief ideas of the chalice are also 
the chief ideas of Ignatius. Moreover, the 
“council” of the Apostles is not the only one 
of the chalice symbols which Ignatius uses. 
He speaks of the church as “the planting of 
the Father” and as the “sheep” of the Shep- 
herd Christ; he is the first Christian writer, 
after the Gospel of Matthew, who refers to 
the Star of Bethlehem, and he is the very 
first to call the Eucharist “the bread of God.” 
Another feature of the chalice symbolism 
which is easily explained as referring to 
events of the first century is the arrangement 
of the figures in two groups of five each around 
a central figure of Christ. They certainly do 
not represent the twelve Apostles. Even ten 
persons would scarcely do duty for twelve, 
and two groups of five each certainly would 
not. But it seems very probable that they 
do represent the Christian Church, just as the 
twelve Apostles do in other Christian works 
of art. 

The problem may be thus stated: Did 
there exist at any period in the history of the 
Christian Church two groups of five men 
each, occupying such a conspicuous position 
of prestige and authority as to justify an artist 
in placing them upon his masterpiece as 
the representatives of the church as a whole? 

I know of only one such period, the years 
immediately following A.D. 50. At that time 
there existed, so far as we know, only two 
strong, well-organized Christian churches in 
the world, the Church of Jerusalem, the 
mother church of all the churches of Jewish 
Christians in Palestine, Rome and elsewhere, 
and the Church of Antioch, composed of 
Gentiles and itself the mother church of the 
recently founded Gentile churches of Asia 
Minor. And each of these two churches was 
governed by five men. 

About two years after Christ’s crucifixion 
and resurrection, probably in the year 31, a 
fierce persecution broke out in Jerusalem 
against the Christians, and many of them 
sought safety in flight. Some of the fugitives 
fled to Antioch and there preached the gospel 
to pagans. Many of them were converted, 
and the Gentile Church thus founded, the 
first in the world, grew rapidly in numbers 
and strength. After a while the apostles in 
Jerusalem sent Barnabas, a Jew of Cyprus 
who had been one of the first converts, to 
Antioch to guide the new movement. How 
long Barnabas worked there alone we do not 
know, but about A.D. 42 he invited Saul, 
better known as Saint Paul, to help him. Paul 
went to Antioch in 43, and from that time 
until his death, more than twenty years 
later, Antioch was his home when he was not 
off on missionary journeys. 

Luke begins the thirteenth chapter of Acts 
as follows: “Now there were in the church 
that was at Antioch certain prophets and 
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regularly of digestive waste! 


Serve Post’s Bran Flakes Every Day 


Post’s Bran Flakes give you a laxative cereal 
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In addition to providing bulk for the in- 
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Your own happiness and 
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food if they are to function normally. 
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As he stood up, his casual glance at his 
clothes surprised him. For seldom did 
he leave the table that his suit did not 
need a brushing. 


That “fuzzy” disagreeable lint usually 
associated with linen and cotton table- 
cloths and napkins was missing! The 
reason is explained below. 


ODERN women now 

know that with Linit, 
the remarkable new starch, even 
ordinary cotton goods can be 
starched free from “fuzz” and 
lint—with the soft, smooth, 
even finish of real linen. 


This is because Linit is en- 
tirely different from any starch 
you have ever used. When 
ready for use, your Linit mixture 
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‘His Blue Serge Suit Told Him Her Secret 


is thin and free running like 
water. When you dip your 
fabrics into this Linit mixture, 
it instantly penetrates every 


thread. 


This fastens back into place 
all loosening bits of thread fibre, 
thereby eliminating all lint. Each 
thread is strengthened by Linit 
and the life of your garment is 
thereby prolonged. You'll notice, 
too, that your ironing is much 
easier. 
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that soft, cool, pliable finish you 
admire in new goodsat the store. 


Once you starch with Linit, 
you will never go back to old- 
fashioned starches. 
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teachers; as Barnabas, and Simeon that was 
called Niger, and Lucius of Cyrene, and 
Manaen, which had been brought up with 
Herod the tetrarch, and Saul.” Just five 
men, it will be observed. Luke then proceeds 
to relate how these five men, under the guid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit, resolved to under- 
take a systematic evangelization of the 
Gentile world, and, with that end in view, 
ordained two of their number, Saul and 
Barnabas, as the first missionaries to the 
Gentiles of the West. It was a momentous 
decision, and Luke is fully aware of its 
epoch-making character. Heknew 
that these five men were to be 
the spiritual fathers of all the 
Gentile churches of the world, 
and that is the reason he is so 
careful to give us their names. 

Luke does not mention any 
such group of five in connec- 
tion with the Church of Jerusa- 
lem, but, in speaking of that \ 
Church, he does mention as its 
leaders just five men. Peter, John 
and James are often mentioned in 
Acts, and Saint Paul expressly says— 
Gal. ‘ii, 9—that they are recognized as 
“pillars.” The other two are Judas 
Barsabas and Silas whom Luke calls— 
Acts xv, 22—“‘ chosen men” or “chief 
men” among the brethren. 

The situation described by Luke 
as existing about the year 50 exactly 
satisfies the condition of the prob- 
lem. Two groups of five men each 
were in fact the leaders of the two 
great churches of Jerusalem and Antioch, 
which at that time represented Jewish and 
Gentile Christianity. But this situation con- 
tinued only a few years. 

The Church of Rome before the end of 
the century overshadowed in importance all 
other churches. 

The churches founded by Saint Paul also 
prospered and soon became as strong as the 
mother church of Antioch. No longer could 
two groups of five men represent the Church 
at large; its only appropriate representatives 
were the twelve Apostles. 

If one of these groups signifies the church 
of Jerusalem and the other that of Antioch, 
it would be natural to suppose that the group 
about the younger Christ represents Jerusa- 
lem, since that church had known Him on 
earth, and that about the elder, Antioch, 
since He had become known to the Gentiles 
only after His ascension to heaven. But this 
might be supposed to imply that the Jewish 
Church adored the earthly Christ only, and 
the Gentile Church the heavenly only. Surely 
no Christian artist would have grouped his 
symbols in such manner as to give so false an 
impression if he could have avoided it. And 
he could very easily have avoided it by in- 
troducing some representatives of Jerusalem 
into the Antioch group and some of Antioch 
into that at Jerusalem. 


Harmony Interrupted 


OREOVER, such an intermingling of 

the members of the two churches would 
have corresponded very exactly with the ac- 
tual situation shortly after the year 50. About 
the year 49 the harmony between the Gentile 
and Jewish churches, which had been estab- 
lished by Barnabas, was rudely interrupted. 
Hitherto Jewish Christians had continued to 
observe the Mosaic Law, but Gentile Chris- 
tians had not been required to do so. In 49, 
soon after Paul and Barnabas returned from 
their first missionary journey, certain repre- 
sentatives of the Jerusalem church appeared 
at Antioch and demanded that all Gentile 
Christians should be circumcised and obey 
the Law precisely as Jews did. The Gentiles 
refused to obey, and were supported in their 
refusal by Saint Paul. After much dissension 
it was agreed to have the question settled 
at Jerusalem. Paul and Barnabas went to 
Jerusalem as representatives of Antioch and 
laid their side of the case before the assem- 
bled apostles and elders, Peter giving them 
his support. 

James proposed a compromise, which would 
require of the Gentiles merely observance of 
certain minor regulations that would make 
it easier for Jewish and Gentile Christians to 









meet in friendly association. This was ac- 
cepted by all, and two of the Jerusalem offi- 
cials, Judas Barsabas and Silas, were sent to 
Antioch to lay the decision before the Church. 
It was joyfully accepted, and in proof of the 
harmony thus happily established between 
the two branches of Christianity, Judas and 
Silas took part in the religious services of 
their Gentile brethren and remained at 
Antioch a considerable time. Shortly after- 
ward Silas accompanied Paul on his second 
missionary journey, thus making the mission 

to the Gentiles no longer an exclu- 
sively Antiochian enterprise, but 
the joint work of Antioch and 

Jerusalem. 

Intermingling of the two 
groups would, then, not only 
represent what actually hap- 
pened, but would also sym- 
bolize a historical event of the 

first importance, the harmoni- 

ous settlement of an issue which 
threatened to rend Christianity 
asunder at the very beginning of 
its campaign for the evangelization 
of the world. If the identifications 
which I have proposed are correct, 
the two groups are in fact inter- 
mingled, for Paul appears with John 
in the Jerusalem group, and Peter 
is found in the Antioch group. But 
it is not at all certain that the fig- 

rw ure I have taken for John really is 
KRvEFEDT John, nor that the younger Christ 
represents the Jerusalem church and 
the elder that of Antioch. 

There remains one other, and a very pecul- 
iar, symbol on the chalice, which also can be 
explained as referring to the situation exist- 
ing at Antioch about the year 50, and for 
which no other explanation, so far as I know, 
has been suggested. 

Two baskets of loaves are depicted on the 
chalice. One, that with the eagle, is placed 
between the two vine stems which, after com- 
ing together, open out to inclose the figure 
of the older Christ. 

The law of symmetry would require the 
other basket to be placed in the correspond- 
ing position on the other side of the chalice, 
in relation to the other figure of Christ. But, 
instead, it is placed between the vine stems 
which inclose the figure of Saint Paul. One 
may be sure that this displacement has a 
reason. What is the reason? 


The Lord’s Supper 


HE most natural inference is that the 

artist wished to intimate that Saint Paul 
and Christ both were related to the Eucharist 
in similar ways. Again history confirms the 
inference. In his letter to the Galatians— 
i, 11, 12, 17—Saint Paul declares that he had 
not received from any man the gospel which 
he preached, that he had not been taught or 
influenced even by the twelve Apostles, but 
that it had been given him by revelation 
direct from Christ Himself. In writing to 
the Corinthians—I Cor. xi, 23—he makes 
the same claim with special reference to the 
Eucharist: “I have received of the Lord 
that which also I delivered unto you, that 
the Lord Jesus the same night in which he 
was betrayed took bread”; and he proceeds 
to relate the institution of the Eucharist very 
nearly as we have it in Luke, and then to 
reprove the Corinthians for the way in which 
they have been celebrating it. 

Thus Saint Paulclearlyasserts that healone 
of all Christian teachers outside the eleven 
original Apostles, who were present at its 
institution, has been directly informed and 
authorized by Christ Himself as regards its 
institution and observance. It is not surpris- 
ing that anartist of Antioch, whereSaint Paul’s 
apostolic authority was fully recognized, 
should have taken especial pains to express 
in symbolic form upon his masterpiece this 
signal honor conferred by Christ upon the 
Apostle of the Gentiles. 

But the significance of the symbol reaches 
still further. For the validity of Saint Paul’s 
authority was precisely the issue in the con- 
troversy between Antioch and Jerusalem 
which I have been describing. Saint Paul had 


(Continued on Page 81) 














holiday desserts 


Mince Meat 
Plum Pudding 
Fig Pudding 


The goodness of Mince Meat 
depends upon the goodness 
of what goes into it. 


Spices, currants, raisins, apples, 
beef, citron, cider—all gathered 
from the lands where each grows 
best and made into a delicious 
food by skilled chefs in kitchens 
of spotless cleanliness— 

That is Heinz Mince Meat— 
ready at your grocer’s in glass jars 
and tins—a delicious, wholesome 
filling for your holiday dessert. 


Heinz Plum Pudding 


Made from the choicest materials after 
a perfect recipe by skilled cooks in the Heinz 
spotless kitchens. A delicious, wholesome 
dessert, worthy of an honored place in 
your holiday menu. 


Heinz Fig Pudding 
Rich with figs, but light and digestible. 
No matter how heavy the meal there is 
always room for this tempting Heinz des- 
sert. Serve it with the special sauce, the 
recipe for which is on the can. 
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A Happy Purchase 
for Gifts..and Home Needs, too 


| FE iO Re ss 








Two or three handsome towels for Mary. A 
matched set for Ann. Some of those soft 
little turkish towels for Dad (he likes them 
for shaving). A half-dozen fine wash cloths 
for Jane. And still a snowy mound of splen- 
did Cannon towels to replenish her own house- 
hold supply. 

Many a thoughtful woman is making a 
purchase like this in these pre-Christmas days. 
For, she knows not only that Cannon towels 
make practical and extremely acceptable gifts, 
but that they are the best towels for the money 
she can possibly buy. 

Every penny expended on Cannon towels 
means really better values—values possible 
only because of the tremendous production of 
Cannon mills. They are the largest towel 
mills in the world—effecting savings in manu- 
facturing costs which are reflected in the lower 
price you pay for any Cannon towel. 

Cannon towels come in many sizes and 
styles—big, generous-sized bath towels of any 
weight you like, medium-sized bath towels or 
those little ones (that men like for shaving). 
And a great variety of huck hand and face 
towels. You can buy Cannon towels by the 
dozen or singly at prices ranging from 25c 


to $2.00 each. 


CANNON MILLS, Inc. 
55 Worth Street New York City 




































































































Cannon bath towels come in many 
weights, weaves and styles—all 
white or with lovely colored borders 
to match the bathroom decorations. 
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Cannon matched sets for gifts are 
charmingly boxed. Various com- . ‘ Re * WEP amor 7, 
binations of towels; towels and ee. , se Les lle A So 
wash cloths, or towels, wash cloths ; : ‘ é' 
and bath mats with gold, pink, blue 
or lavender borders. 


CANNON TOWELS 


Absorb Quickly Wear Well Cost Less 


say 
~~ 


REC.U.S. PAT.OFF.CANNON MFG.CO. 


Trade-mark label that 
identifies Cannon towels 


“ 
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The Great Chalice of Antioch 


(Continued from Page 79) 


been admitting Gentiles to the Church with- 
out requiring them to obey the Mosaic law; 
his authority to do this had been challenged 
by some Jewish Christians from Jerusalem 
and had been formally sustained by the coun- 
cil of apostles and elders. Thus the artist has 
introduced into his splendid memorial of the 
union of the two churches an allusion to the 
answer which had been given the chief ques- 
tion at issue, whether Saint Paul was merely 
a heretical] adven- 

turer, like Simon 

Magus, or had been 

endowed with au- 

thority by Christ. 

I have enumer- 
ated five arguments 
in favor of Doctor 
Kisen’s theory that 
the holder was made 
in the first century: 

) The artistic excellence of the figures, 
which is not equaled by any late works 
known to us. 

2) The use of the vine as a symbol for the 
Church, which is common in the first century 
and rare later. 

(3) The two figures of Christ, the ‘‘coun- 
cil” seated around Him, the gesture of adora- 
tion, the loaves and fishes, the lamb, the 
basket of loaves and the eagle, express just 
those ideas which were most prominent in 
the theology of Antioch in the last half of the 
first century. 

(4) The two groups of five, and (5) the 
displaced basket can both be explained as 
symbols of the situation at Antioch and 
Jerusalem soon after A.D. 50. 

Of these five arguments the first, which is 
by far the strongest, is Doctor Eisen’s; the 
others are my own. The last two would fix 
the date of the making of the holder as not 
long after 50. 

Against them must be placed the fact that 
the eagle, the position of the plate, and the 
shape of the chairs of the ten figures are first 
found on Christian monuments of the third 
and fourth centuries. 

I think it is more easy to reconcile these 
with a first-century date than to reconcile 
the first five arguments with a date in the 
fourth century. At present, therefore, I 
think the evidence is in favor of Doctor 
Kisen’s theory. 

There remain, however, a number of other 
points which only specialists can consider, 
such as the methods used in working the sil- 
ver and producing the effect, and the fashions 
of the costumes, which may turn the balance 
the other way. 


Uncertainty Remains 


F THE early date be accepted, the pre- 

sumption that the inner cup is the cup used 
by Christ at the Last Supper would be of con- 
siderable strength. 

The cup itself presents no difficulties. It 
is of a type known to have been used in the 
first century; in fact, a cup of the same shape 
and of about the same size is depicted in the 
sculptures of the Arch of Titus in Rome 
among the spoils which Titus had taken from 
the Temple in. Jerusalem. But that it actu- 
ally is the ‘‘ Holy Grail” we never shall know 
with absolute certainty. 

Certain objections remain to be considered. 
It is an accepted principle of Christian 
archeology that there were no Christian 
artists before the early second century, and 
that then they produced nothing except ob- 
jects easily concealed, such as the paintings 
of the catacombs—the underground Chris- 
tian burial places of Rome—and such small 
objects as lamps, medals and the like. This is 
true of the catacombs, and hitherto no other 
early Christian art was known. But it is not 
likely it was true of the whole world. 

Among the thousands of converts there 
must have been many skilled craftsmen who 
continued to ply their trades, and many well- 
to-do Christians who liked to buy beautiful 
things. 

For about thirty-five years, that is, until 
Nero in 64 declared Christianity a forbid- 
den religion, a Christian artist was under 
the protection of the law and could make 
and sell things expressing Christian ideas, if 
he pleased. 


It is objected that, since Jewish artists 
were forbidden to make portraits, no artist 
capable of making such portraits as these 
could have seen Christ, especially in His 
youth, which was passed in a country village 
of Galilee. But, in fact, probability points 
the other way. Herod the Great built many 
towns and cities in the Greek style and must 
have employed armies of foreign workmen 
and artists. His sons followed his example 

on a smaller scale. 
Herod Antipas, “the 
tetrarch’’ of Galilee, 
built the town of 
Tiberias on the Lake 
of Galilee during 
Jesus’ early life. He 
must have em- 
ployed foreign ar- 
tists, but the work 
must also have given 
employment to great numbers of Jewish 
workmen, and, since Nazareth is only about 
twenty miles away, it is quite possible that 
Joseph and even Jesus Himself may have been 
among them and may there have made the 
acquaintance of some Greek artists. 

Even in the days of His Galilean ministry 
Jesus was known ’to some members of 
Herod’s court, and a court artist may have 
been among them. 

In the last place, the objection is made 
that if the original communion cup was so 
prized by the Church, it would not have been 
taken from Jerusalem to Antioch at so early 
a date. To this assertion no conclusive reply 
can be made, because we do not know who 
owned that cup nor what motives he might 
have had either for keeping it in Jerusalem 
or for removing it to Antioch. But it is easy 
to imagine a set of circumstances, quite in 
keeping with the little we do know, which 
would explain its removal. 


The Eucharist and the (up 


ANY New Testament students think it 

likely that the Last Supper was eaten in 
the house of Mary, mother of Mark and prob- 
ably aunt of Barnabas. Mark is the only one 
of the evangelists who tells the story of the 
young man who followed Jesus on the night 
of His arrest, clad in a single linen garment, 
and narrowly escaped being arrested with 
Him. This suggests that Mark was himself 
that young man. 

Fifteen years later we find Mary’s house a 
meetingplace for Christians; thither Peter 
fled after his escape from prison, and it is 
clear, from Luke’s language— Acts xii, 11-19— 
that Mary’s house was not overlooked in the 
search for Peter. 

Mary and Mark must have been in immi- 
nent danger of arrest and execution, and this 
may be the reason why Mark soon after- 
ward accompanied Paul and Barnabas to 
Antioch—Acts xii, 25. Probably Mary went 
with him or soon followed him, and made her 
home thenceforward at Antioch. At all 
events, although we hear of Mark in Antioch, 
Cyprus and Rome, we do not again hear of 
him in Jerusalem. 

This would explain how the cup, which was 
Mary’s property, reached Antioch as early 
as A.D. 45. 

From the very beginning the Eucharist 
was indissolubly bound up in the minds of 
Christians with the idea of Christian unity. 
It would, then, have been a singularly ap- 
propriate act on the part of the church of 
Antioch, taking the original communion cup 
as the symbol of unity, to enshrine it in a 
holder on which was expressed in symbols 
easily understood the recently achieved union 
of Jew and Gentile in a new body, for which 
in Antioch the new name “Christian” had 
just been coined—Acts xi, 26—all being made 
one by their common adoration of both the 
earthly and the heavenly Jesus. 

In conclusion, let me pay my tribute to 
the man who dared to be the first to avow 
conclusions which he knew would be received 
with skepticism, sometimes with ridicule and 
suspicion. Doctor Eisen’s independence of 
judgment and his courage, not less than his 
learning and sagacity, will command the 
admiration of all who value those virtues, 
virtues not much more common among 
students than in other walks of life. 
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Dont try to live under glass 
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Its impossible 
to avoid germs 





Zonite affords real 
protection against 
gum infections, mouth 
odors and respiratory 
diseases. 


Zonite should be ap- 





Disease germs are everywhere. They cannot be 
avoided—they must be fought. The fighting of 
malignant germs has in the past been difficult, be- 
cause the only real germicides known to science 
were poisonous substances which destroyed human 
tissue as well as the germs themselves. Bichloride 
of mercury is one such poisonous antiseptic. Others 
are made from phenol and cresol. And all of these, 
or compounds derived from them, in order to be 
applied to the human body, require to be greatly 
weakened by dilution. This likewise weakens 
their germicidal strength. 


Arrival of the great non-poisonous 
antiseptic 


There have been other non-poisonous antiseptics, but they 
are comparatively weak and ineffective. They are known 
as the “mild” antiseptics. But the great new antiseptic 
called Zonite is entirely different. Its germicidal strength 
is fifty times that of peroxide. Yet despite its absolute harm- 
lessness to human tissues, Zonite is actually stronger than 
pure carbolic acid, which can not be used on the body at 
all in its pure state. Dilute carbolic to a point where it 
can be safely used on the human body, and Zonite is then 
many times as strong as the poisonous compound. Once 
more let it be repeated, Zonite is positively non-poisonous 
—safe in the hands of man, woman or child. 

Keep Zonite in the home medicine chest for household 
emergencies—cuts, burns, insect bites, sunburn. Take no 
chances with blood-poisoning. 

Keep Zonite in the medicine chest as. a gargle, spray, 
mouth-wash and tooth-brush disinfectant. Take no chances 
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plied to every break 
of the skin to guard 
against blood-poison- 
ing and other in- 
fections. 
















Zonite has many other 
valuable uses. Al- 
though germicidally 
stronger than pure 
carbolic acid, it is non- 
caustic and absolutely 
non-poisonous. 


In bottles 


50c and $1.00 
all drug stores 
(In Canada slightly higher) 


with coughs, colds, influenza and other respiratory diseases. 
Keep Zonite in the medicine chest and take no chances 


with germ life or disease of any kind. 


ZONITE PRODUCTS CO., 342 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


In Canada: 165 Dufferin St., Toronto 








poke 


ZONITE PRODUCTS COMPANY 
342 Madison Ave., New York City 


l 
l 
} Please send me free copy of the Zonite 
} Handbook on Use of Antiseptics 

} (B-2) 
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and stirring in land after land in matters of 
social purity, of marriage decencies, of child 
health and the removal of the stigma of 
illegitimacy, of the life of institutions, of the 
woman in industry and her chances both for 
good wages and for better conditions of life. 

One of the most significant and important 
phases of it does not get into statistics or 
records, namely, that in land after land, by 
bringing women together on the basis of 
these common interests, it tends to break 
down class feeling among us women who for 
centuries have been most keenly sensitive to 
such prejudices, and by this means it becomes 
a feeder for the upward-moving democracy. 

This, then, represents. the push out of 
which once in a while a preéminent soul must 
come. This is the reason for saying that 
leadership itself must change its character 
and become representative or it cannot forge 
to the front in the modern world. 

Is the push just jostling, swaying back and 
forth, drifting, or can it have a definite and 
continuous purpose? Can there be an ener- 
gizing power behind it? Is it all a process of 
leveling that multiplies our recognition of 
individuals but does not make them better 
individuals? Does democracy say, ‘‘Come 
down and be equal,” or does it say, ‘Come 
up and be equal”? The answer to these last 
questions depends upon leadership. Can we 
women, in our particular part of this moving 
world, develop leaders? A leader is not only 
a particular woman who achieves something 
that affects herself, but she is one who influ- 
ences the rest of us to achieve and to work in 
masses. 


Training for Leadership 


VERY kind of ability is capable of training 
and development. This is just as true 
of spiritual energy as it is true of muscles and 
of the power of the mind. Love can be in- 
creased or it can be starved and killed. Young 
genius can be fed or it can be made to wither. 
But every ability has not only its original 
impetus; it has also its technic and its self- 
discipline. We need women leaders. How 
shall we get them? How shall we push into 
greater completeness that first fine urge that 
lies in myriads of women just waiting for an 
electric flash? 

One does not attain leadership by making 
up one’s mind to have a career. A career is 
individual; leadership is social. Nor is lead- 
ership at all synonymous with holding office. 
Of those in office one has often to quote 
Edward Young, and with sadness: “ Pygmies 
are pygmies still, though percht on Alps.” 
We will let the newspapers herald such as 
great, but we shall demand something more 
than a strategic 
position. Leader- 


tremendous energy that, if it were self- 
centered, would be ambition, into a force 
that works for an end larger than self, that 
sweeps other people along in its train. It is 
a real will to do. It is ambition for ac- 
complishment rather than ambition for po- 
sition. 

The second thing we ask of a leader is 
genuineness. She cannot stand long on a 
foundation that is a pose. Crowds and 
groups are almost as canny as children and 
dogs in sorting out people that don’t ring 
true. She must believe in herself and believe 
in other people and believe in the thing for 
which she is working, and believe in them so 
hard that she does not question or hesitate. 
She is not self-conscious. It is extraordinary 
how the very voice changes when a person is 
an artificial advocate of something about 
which he or she is indifferent, or which either 
pretends to believe because it is expedient. 
Integrity cannot be counterfeited, or at least 
its counterfeit has a very tinny sound and a 
very tinny look when it gets up on its ped- 
estal. 


eA Human Oxygen Pump 


‘oa third outstanding qualification is a 
real love of human beings. They are the 
potter’s clay of the leader, and she must 
feel about them as any artist feels about his 
paint or his marble. Over their range of 
characters, their idiosyncracies, their fail- 
ings, their dreams and their possibilities 
there must flow a heart-warming sympathy. 
There must be no hard and fast measuring of 
people, with flaw-seeking eyes, like needle 
points. It does not seem as though this 
ought to be a difficult thing to ask of the 
woman leader of women, for one may go into 
any little town or distant place and find one- 
self expanding to match the qualities of 
thought and work one finds. And if one must 
also laugh sometimes, it is a kindly laugh with 
a tear in it. No one can be a leader who does 
not get other people to work. There must 
be not only a leader, but “leadees’’; and to get 
them to work you must so believe in them 
that they also believe in themselves. 

No one can be a leader who is not wholly 
alive. Soggy people don’t get things done. 
Your leader has got to be a kind of human 
oxygen pump, who is not only filled with 
energy herself, but has enough to spare to 
vitalize every one with whom she comes in 
contact. She must be lavish with the best 
that is in her. We sometimes call this per- 
sonal magnetism. 

Perhaps the best of us are really made of 
radium that can forever give off energy and 
yet does not seem to lessen its original store. 

We, the mass of us, 
do not get stirred 





ship begins with 
seeing that some 
great thing needs 
doing, and throw- 
ing oneself fervidly 
into the doing of 
it, with forgetful- 
ness of self. You 
cannot imagine 
Jane Addams say- 
ing to herself, “I 
will make a career 
of social service.” 
She saw human 
suffering and set 
out to minister to 
it. So Julia Lath- 
rop saw the tragic 
child; Mary Lyon 
saw the untrained 
girl; Susan B. An- 
thony saw the po- 
litically impotent 
woman. Each for- 
got herself, and the 
long weary road 
she had to travel, and the discouragement 
and the sometimes contumely; but from 
each sprang a great movement. 

Five outstanding qualities, it seems to me, 
belong to the leaders we seek. 

There is a little mystic book in which one 
finds this sentence: “ Kill out ambition; work 
as those who are ambitious.” This is the very 
keynote of leadership. It is turning that 








i up byabstractions, 
but we are tremen- 
dously moved by 
people; we do not 
follow ideas, but we 
follow men and 
women; at least we 
follow them when 
they are vivid and 
sure. We do not 
care much for them 
when they stand 
and mouth, but 
when they run and 
fight we_ believe, 
and run and fight 
too. 

Allthese thingsa 
leader may have— 
the impassioned 
will, the integrity, 
the love of human 
beings, the vital 
quality—and still 
be a fool leader. 
There have been 
plenty of them making tragedies or comedies 
down through history. The children’s crusade 
that fired thousands of young hearts and 
sent little feet flying on a sacred quest, only 
to leave their bodies rotting across a conti- 
nent, is a constant type of mistaken leader- 
ship and one that is safer to talk about than 
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The perfecting touch of the dining-room is Light 


‘By Mary S. C. MELtor, Interior Decorator 











































THE Frosted MAzDA B Lamp Reduces 
glare and spreads the light. Use in 
dining-room ceiling fixtures of the 
““shower’’ type and in wall brackets. 
The lamps should always be well 
shielded. 


THE Round Frosted 
Mazpa B Lamp. For 
ceiling fixtures and 
wall brackets of the 
candlestick type. The 
lamps should be 
shielded. 













© 
E. L. W. of 
G.E, Co, 
1924 
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MPROVE the light from your present Ask your lighting company or the Edi- 
I dining-room fixtures by using the right son MAZDA Lamp Agent to show you the 
Mazpa* lamps. Your lighting company most modern types of table fixtures. 
or Edison MAzDA Lamp Agent knows They add as much in beauty as to com- 
the proper types and sizes (“‘wattages’””). fort and the enjoyment of a meal. 


This page is the fourth of a series showing how the 
rooms of your home can be lighted most effec- 


Tonay. the most successful hostesses are giving 
as much consideration to the lighting of their din- 
ing-rooms as to the preparation and service of the 
food. For the enjoyment of a delicious meal and 
congenial dinner companions is easily spoiled by 
improper light. 


The lighting of the table is of primary impor- 
tance. Too little light is as bad as too much. In- 
sufficient light sends guests away complaining of 
its gloomy and depressing effect and of the diffi- 
culty of seeing the faces across the table. On the 
other hand, glaring light, which is intensified by 
the white tablecloth and table service, hurts the 





tively and inexpensively. Save this page for reference. 


eyes and causes a general feeling of discomfort. 


The dome type of fixture is the best for table 
lighting, and now may be had in glass or silk in a 
variety of beautiful and artistic forms. It concen- 
trates the light on the table and gives the rest of 
the room a subdued and restful effect. 


It should be hung about 26 inches above the 
table. If higher, guests will be discomforted by the 
sight of the lamps and by the light in their eyes. If 
lower, the edge of the shade will interfere with 
the view of the persons opposite. 


Side wall brackets above the serving table or 
buffet are as useful as they are ornamental. They 
should, however, be heavily 
shaded so that the persons at the 
table facing them will not suf- 
fer from an annoying glitter. A 
pleasing decorative touch is ob- 
tained when the glass or silk 
shades of the wall brackets cor- 
respond in color and pattern 
with the table dome. 


The quantity and quality of 
the light obtained from dining- 
room fixtures are largely deter- 
mined by the lamps which are 
used. ‘White lamps are best 
in the dome type of fixtures, 
as they reduce glare to a mini- 
mum and diffuse the light 
evenly through the room. In 
fixtures of the “shower” type 
€ the same result is had by the 
use of frosted lamps. 





THE White MAzpAC Lamp. 





Tuis is a correctly lighted dining-room. Note how the 
dome fixture combines beauty with utility. It concentrates 
the proper kind of light on the table and fills the rest of 
the room with a subdued restful light. 

The well-shielded wall brackets above the buffet con- 
tribute to the efficiency of service as well as to the dec- 
oration of the room. 


Diffuses the light and mini- 
mizes glare. Use in dome fix- 
tures of silk or glass. 

Note: In large dining-rooms, 
the white lamps are used in 
ceiling fixtures of the ““show- 
er” type in order sufficiently 
to illuminate the sides of the 
room. 










EDISON LAMP WORKS OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, HARRISON, N.J. 
*MAazDA—the mark of a research service 
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Has Your TOWN STARTED A 
HoME LIGHTING CONTEST? 
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2,800 New England doctors were 
recently asked, “What kind of bak- 
ing powder do you consider the 
best from a health point of view?” 


81% of those who answered said: 
“Cream of Tartar!” 


This overwhelming verdict from 
physicians in favor of this precious 
ingredient of Royal Baking Powder 
is of gréat importance to every 
housekeeper. 


N Royal are perfectly blended soda 

and pure cream of tartar derived from 
grapes grown in the famous vineyards of 
southern Europe. 

It contains no alum. 

For more than three generations Royal 
Baking Powder has kept to an absolute 


Send for the new Royal Cook Book = it’s FREE N 
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Contains no alum— 
Leaves no bitter taste 


standard of uniformity. With it you can 
use the same recipe year after year, 
and your baking powder will give you 
identically the same results. 

Cakes and biscuits baked with Royal 
are uniformly light, fluffy, delicious — 
fine-textured and full flavored! Royal 
Baking Powder is the highest quality 
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baking powder in the world—used all 
over the world—yet enough Royal for a 
large layer cake costs less than two cents. 


Experienced cooks know they can trust 
Royal to give them beautifully raised 
cakes and biscuits every time; inex- 
perienced cooks have the best luck with 
it. For fifty years Royal Baking Powder 
has been used by housewives of America 
for successful baking. 


cA Complete Recipe Book 
. 1FREEysz 


Over 350 tested recipes for all kinds of 
delicious foods including those illus- 
trated here. You will find this cook book 
extremely practical. Over nine million 
copies have been distributed. Fill out 


the coupon below and mail today—we 
will send you this book free. 


THE ROYAL BAKING POWDER CoO., 


111 East 42nd St., New York 
Send me free copy of the famous Royal Cook 
delicious recipes. 











Book containing over 350 
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more modern instances.  Ill-thought-out 
movements are always getting up in the air 
around us and whirling very hard like cy- 


clones, big or little, sometimes spreading 
death and destruction, and sometimes not 
much more than the eddy of dust in the 
street before they drop down, but forever 
different from the trade winds that blow 
serenely and dependably. Clear-thinking 
leaders are the kind we need most in the 
world, if we are going to avoid being that 
kind of democracy that Emerson called a 
‘moving cheese.” 

Just here our contemplation of leadership 
stops being academic and becomes personal 
and very practical. Here lies our responsi- 
bility, little and big, for we are the ones who 
have to do the choosing and all sorts and 
varieties are offering us their wares. Demo- 
cratic leadership is quite as dependent on the 
selective power of the public as it is on selec- 
tive genius on the part of the leader, or else 
we have the melancholy spectacle of the 
solitary genius on the mountain top while 
the mob dances around the false idols in the 
valley. Perhaps an agile sense of humor ap- 
plied to panaceas and movements and isms 
would help us out, if it were brought up to 
date. ‘ 

It is not hard to see how funny the reforms 
of a few years ago were and are—on a par 
with hoop skirts and bustles that mocked the 
human figure; but still we go on, age after 
age, ing our little monstrosities. 

Leadership is, after all, just one more case 
of supply and demand, and when we talk 
about developing it we can be quite sure that 
it is up to us to create the demand. There is 
only now and then a Henry of Navarre who 
dares to cry “Press where ye see my white 
plume shine amid the ranks of war”; but in 
spite of that lesser ability of ours, we cannot 
shuffle off our responsibility in choosing what 
banner we will follow, that of the mountebank 
or that of the seer. It is we that make the 
leaders possible. If we demand them they 
are here. And how refreshing and altogether 
delightfully human they are when we find 
them. How stupid and empty we are when 
we live without them through days of com- 
monplaceness, without their flash of color and 
purpose. Hero worship is a most satisfying 
indoor or outdoor sport, provided you can 
first catch a hero, all the way from a little 
hero of the small achievement up to the great 
hero of the supreme cause. 


eA Balance in Thinking 


F MODERN education is to prove its every- 

day value to the questions of actual living, 
it must make note of this problem of 
developing leaders. The three R’s 
are nothing but the first tools 
of a working mind, and the 
test of tools is the thing they 
can be used to make. 
Teaching children to think 
is the most important thing 
education can do—teach- 
ing them to think in terms 
of character and ethics and 
social ideals; getting them 
ready to fit into a world of 
menand women witha balance 
between their own individual 
responsibility and liberty and 
the responsibility and liberty of 
others. It is not a tragedy for a child to forget 
the date when Columbus discovered America, 
provided the real Columbus, a heroic ven- 
turer into the unknown, stirs the heroic 
venturer that lies latent in himself. The 
chemical formula is alive when it carries with 
it the conviction of a reliable and constant 
universe, forever intriguing us with its mys- 
teries, yet always with a rational answer to 
every question man can put. Education 
ought to be the most alive thing in the struc- 
ture of our civilization. 

And how about our colleges? I was greatly 
gratified with a decision on the part of an 
association of university women looking 
toward “training ourselves by study and ob- 
servation for leadership in our respective 
communities and then exercising that leader- 
ship in an intelligent and disinterested way. 
We must scrap much in the curriculum that 
was once valuable but now is useless. Old 













subjects were chosen in another age to edu- 
cate children for an entirely different life 
from ours today.” This is a wise comment on 
the part of college women graduates upon 
their own training. I suppose the first expe- . 
ter we had got our 
degrees was one of maladjustment to the 
world in which we found ourselves. We knew 
dimly that all we had learned was useful. We 
would not give up any of it, but how it linked 
up with the day’s work was a puzzle. 

There are women college graduates who are 
leaders in their own communities, but they 
are not in proportion to their nominal advan- 
tages. The B. A. degree does not necessarily 
signify spirits finely touched to fine issues. 
Perhaps the reason is that most of the college 
teaching is done by instructors who are think- 
ing old thoughts and whose lives have been Rice 
inside of high academic walls; who are not 
interpreting the past in terms of today, but 
are interpreting today in terms of the past. 


rience most of us had 


(Cultivating Leadership 


to college boy or girl is going to be of 
value to society five, ten, fifteen years 
after graduating, and there are mighty forces 
sweeping upward that are going to come to 
the surface at that time. The ideal college 
instructor, therefore, is one who is sensitive 
to the things that lie fallow in the world and 
who A ge that sensitiveness into the spirit of 
, making it eager and expectant of its 
part. But there are not many ideal instruc- 
tors, any more than there are many ideal 
lawyers, or clergymen, or business men, or 
mothers; but the more we demand, the more 
we will get; and with education, as with a 
ship at sea, if it is going to sail onward we 
must scrape the barnacles off the bottom. 
We organized women, with our massed 
power of selection, can do a vast deal in de- 
veloping leadership. We can begin it in our 
clubs and our associations. We can be on the 
lookout for the people of ideas and wisdom 
and energy and selflessness. Our best presi- 
dent is not necessarily the one who knows the 
most parliamentary law or gets her clothes 
from the best dressmaker, but the one who 
sees the needs to be filled and who can weld 
us into a unit to codperate with her in serving. 
All about us there are other women, each 
with her power of making an individual con- 
tribution. It is as true of humans as it is of 
the land that we can make the desert to 
blossom like the rose by watering it. We can 
deliberately cultivate not only the greater 
qualities of leadership, but those many con- 
tributing factors, the power of speech, the 
tact, the dependability, the cheerfulness, the 
sense of obligation, the good nature. 
I will confess to great moments 
of depression and almost of de- 
spair when I have been to 
dead meetings, seemingly 
presided over by the dead, 
and puddling over little 
topics when all the half- 
completed world outside 
was thrusting its needs 
into our faces. 
watched big purposes stran- 
gled by technicalities or per- 
sonalities. I have seen eyes 
that were aglow grow heavy and 
uninterested. I have heard excel- 
lent people kill action by talking too 
wanderingly or too low to be heard or too 
long. Leadership is a sensitive plant, and it 
is not hard to destroy it. But then, praise be, 
ted places there comes a 
flash of originality and‘ indomitable — 
and the world moves again. When one faces 
a thousand women in a room, all of them 
intent upon some problem of human welfare, 
all thinking straight and to the purpose, all 
self-forgetful, and when one knows that all 
over the country this phenomenon is repeated 
again and again, it is not hard to have faith 
like a mustard seed in the woman leadership 


you 


from most une 


of the future. 


Women’s leadership has all the human 
liabilities and failings. It stumbles, is stupid, 
distorted and discouraged. It has pin pricks 
and littleness; but in every country there is 
that great forward push of the feet of myri 
of women, and in their voices something as 


stirring as a battle cry. 
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ROYAL 


ELECTRIC CLEANER 
Gets AlL the dirt by Air Alone 


The Complete 


Electric Cleaner 


N outstanding feature of the Royal Electric 
Cleaner is the convenience with which it 

may be used for every house cleaning task. Its 
light weight, ease of operation, and above all, 
its speed and thoroughness, mean a use for 
Royal whenever there is any cleaning task to do. 


With its attachments it is a complete house 
cleaning “ge instantly ready to quickly and 
thoroughly clean delicate fabrics, upholstered 
furniture, clothing, furs, bedding, pianos, book- 
cases, dresser drawers, closed cars—in fact, any 
and everything that gathers dust and dirt. 


The only way you can fully appreciate the difference 
between Royal and ordinary cleaning methods is to have 
a comparative demonstration in your own home. Then 
you will know why the Royal welcomes comparative tests. 


The Royal cleans more quickly and 
more thoroughly — operates easier and 
lasts longer. Don’t choose an electric 
cleaner until you have tried the Royal. 


There is a Royal man near you, who 
will gladly demonstrate in your home. 
If you don’t know his name, write us. 


The P. A. Geier Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 
BOSTON NEW YORK 


Manufactured in Canada for Canadians by 
Continental Electrical Co., Ltd., Toronto 
Also Manufacturers of Royal Vibrator, Royal Hair 
Cutter, Royal Drier, Royal Clothes Washer. . 
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belonged to John Shelburn, father of its present owner, and 


it was not making any money; princieay because Shelburn © 


was making gas for Cleveland and steel in Middletown. 
Shelburn made me an offer which I declined. Then came 
your mother’s illness. I went with her to her own Virginia 
mountains; and she died there. I had no money left and 
of course no work. The elder Shelburn had died. His son 
made me another offer. There was no aunt or cousin to leave 
you with, while I hunted for work in a place I might prefer. 
And so I ay you here. And it has been a kindly and 
pleasant place for you, Linda. The lads are well-bred sons of 
men who have become my friends; the schools are good. 
I know you wanted an Eastern college 7 

“Oh, father, I didn’t really. I wouldn’t have left you for 
four years for anything; and you know what it would have 
meant to me if I had; I might have learned what was in 
my textbooks, but all the rest that you have taught me, day 
after day, without my knowing I was being taught—all the 
little suggestions, all the ways of looking at things, all the 
humor, all the proportion, I would have missed. I’ve had 
you with the world’s news at your finger tips all these years, 
and we’ve been such good friends, father, such comrades, 
haven’t we? Say we have!” 


>: ES; all of that. It’s why I have explained this to you 
this way.”” He paused, impatient with this language he 
so easily mastered; it invariably gave out when needed most. 

He was tired of making English expressive, tired of his 
slovenly educated reporters, tired of interminable galleys. 
How could he tell Linda that the very thought of closing his 
desk and taking train or ship any place any time was one 
that had to be held down by daily sight of her growing grace 
and promise? He to whom the cities of the world were 
appetizers—nursed by Heidelberg in his teens, approved by 
Paris in his twenties, dined by Washington in his thirties— 
considered his daughter’s restlessness, and found no words 
to tell her that he stayed where he was because a growing 
girl was.a delicate flower to uproot and he must give her her 
chance. It was the last and the best thing he could do for 
that girl he had loved in Paris and lived with in Washington; 
lived in a rainbow of glowing color with never a thought of 
the pot of gold. In what words could he make this daughter 
see that she was succeeding in this small, mid-Western town 
in a way that would mean success in any city of the world 
he knew so well, and that it was her success, 
not his richness of living, that concerned him? 

‘You see, my dear,” he said at length, “‘it 
would be easy to wire Sandy my acceptance 
of his offer. But it’s not enough to reach 
out for things. You must be able to hold 
them when you have grasped them. Sandy 
was always the one who got the best of the 
bargain. It would be pleasant to believe 
that he meant what he said, and that he 
would really like to see me well provided for; 
but there is nothing in the last twenty years 
of my experience with Sandy to substantiate 
that belief. He probably needs some faculty 
of mine he is familiar with; but I cannot be- 
lieve he needs it permanently.” 

Rather suddenly his quiet vanished and 
his voice held hot anger. “It was I, ten years 
ago, who told Sandy MacGrath there was oil 
and gas in Virginia. It was I who showed 
him where it was. I found it. I found it in 
my long tramps over the mountains when I 
earned enough to make your mother com- 
fortable doing whatever I could that would 
keep me there where she was. But I had no 
money, and my wife was dying. All I could 
do was to tell Sandy. And now he offers me 
a little work at a little salary in the company 
he has but lately organized, after these years 
of quiet buying of land to which I directed 
him!” 

The girl’s face flushed. ‘And he is your 
brother, the only one of all your family left! 
You’d think he would want to give you your 
share.” 





og dinner gong clanged, and with a 
smile and a shrug he opened the door for 
her. At one end of the long table the star 
boarder was pouring the contents of his 
cream pitcher into his coffee with visible dis- 
content. At.the other, where Mrs. Gazann 
presided, MacGrath seated his daughter and 
paused while Mrs, Gazann pronounced his 
name to the new woman whose chair was 
next to his. 

She repeated, “‘Mr. MacGrath.” 

Linda could see that look of her father’s 
that searched while it seemed to be merely 
glancing. ‘Is this your first visit to Spring- 
eld?’ he inquired with the merest courtesy. 

“My last, I think,”’ she said by way of an answer. 

“I have rarely known a Virginian to like Ohio at first 
sight,”” said MacGrath. 

She turned on him eyes shadowed with faint circles. 
“Why, how did you know’’—she hesitated—‘‘that I was 
from Virginia?” 

“Not an intricate process, Mrs. Brate. 
your pronunciation of the letter 7.” 

The woman let the fork in her hand slip. ‘Yes, but you 
have my name wrong.” 

“Then you are not— Mrs. Brate?’’ 

“Oh, no; he merely brought me here. 


It was merely 


I am unfamiliar 


with the city. He found this place for me.” She did not offer 
her name. 


‘“COULDN’T YOU SEE THE ENGINE WAS COMING? 
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MacGrath looked thoughtfully at the hand that had let 
the fork slip. It was trembling. ‘You must not get lost in 
our little city. If you need help, my daughter will direct 

ou.” 

“Thank you!’ Her voice was low, a voice on the edge of 
something. 

She did not finish her dinner, but left the table early, her 
quick step carrying her through the door with self-conscious 
haste. 

“Father,” said Linda ‘“‘let’s go early to the theater so 
that we can go by the fire. If Ollie’s going for the seats, we 
don’t have to get there ahead of time.” 

“You'll have to hurry, then. I’ll go upstairs with you; I 
left my pipe.” 

“Father,” said Linda as she stood by his desk waiting for 
him to fill his pipe, ‘‘how did you know that woman’s name? 
Mrs. Gazann didn’t introduce her.” 

“‘T saw her come with Brate.”’ 

‘She said it wasn’t her name, didn’t she? She came down 
to the telephone this afternoon, father, to reproach some 
man for neglecting her. Ollie and I heard her. She seemed 
in some kind of trouble. Did you know that, just by looking 
at her? I never knew you to talk to any of the women here 
before, that way. Did you think she needed help?” 

“T don’t know, Linda. It’s because I don’t know, that I 
spoke to her. In such uncertainties—well, I have known the 
merest chance to change a decision that did not have right 
behind it to give it stability.” 


Te girl paused in the shabby hall, frowning a little. 
“Oh, father, if you could have heard her this afternoon! 
She cried at the telephone. I didn’t want to pass her in the 
hall while she was crying, so I waited in the dining room. 
Is there anything to do for her?”’ 

“T am afraid not—not directly.” 

“But if you wait -——’’ She preceded him out the front 
door, looking for the shining white tree; and, so looking, she 
almost stumbled over a suitcase on the porch floor. 





LINDA LOOKED INTO EYES OVER WHICH BLOND BROWS KNOTTED ANGRILY. 


Her father caught her and looked over her head for the 
owner. A dim figure disentangled itself from the little white 
tree on the lawn and hurried to the porch. The voice that 
made a soft apology was punctuated with blurred Virginian 
r’s. In the woman’s hands, held with infinite care, was a 
tiny bough of blossoms. 

“They bloom like that in the Virginia mountains, the 
wild plum, do they not?’’ said MacGrath. ‘I have gathered 
them often there.” 

The woman put out a protesting hand, as if she could not 
bear it. Then she said, ‘I have seen you gather them; you 
once came into our yard to ask for some ar your sick wife. 
We would have given Linda Paget the whole tree if she had 
wanted it.” 





ARE YOU DEAF?’ 


al 
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It was so unexpected, so utterly unbelievable, that not 
even George MacGrath could take it in. When he did, he 
spoke with rapidity, without question: “You are leaving. 
Let me take your bag. It is only a short walk to the station,” 

For a moment the woman neither moved nor spoke. One 
of her blossoms fell to the floor and Linda picked it up, 
Then the low Southern voice whispered, “‘I was going to the 
hotel. There are no trains out now—not for hours.” 

Something urgent seemed to flow from MacGrath. “ Yoy 
looked up the trains? You do want to go? There is the trac. 
tion car. You change at Middletown for Cincinnati, where 


you can get a train in almost any direction. Have you 
money ?”’ 

“Yes. But I cannot change at Middletown; I don’t want 
to go there.”’ 


“You will not encounter anybody you know there.” He 
bent toward her, as if her hesitation was more than he could 
bear. ‘See, I put these white blossoms on Linda Paget's bed, 
the day she died. In return for that gift—so gracious, so 
unreturned—let me go with you to Middletown and see 
you safely on the other car. Let me do that for Linda Paget's 
sake. Wherever she is now, do you not think she would 
thank you for permitting me this?”’ 

‘‘I—oh, how can I? I must leave some word.” 

“Must you? Why? Why not for once go your own way, 
considering your own way? Why not take for once instead 
of give? See, the traction leaves at seven-thirty. We have 
but to walk to the corner; you can see it there across the 
park.” He lifted her bag. ‘‘Run ahead, Linda; stop the 
car if you see it coming. And when we are on, tell Knox 
I was detained, and that I leave him to care for you at the 
theater.”’ UI 


INDA MacGRATH, tucking a gloveless hand into her 

pocket, sped out of the shop door and was held from 

bumping a girl whom she might easily have bowled over, by 
the fox muff the girl held out in front of her face. 

“‘Say there, you baby catapult, keep off my nose. What’s 
the hurry?” 

“Hello, Susie Ryland! Nothing except your elegant fur 
kept you from a black eye. What sent you abroad so early 
in the morning?”’ 

“Oh, that dumb matinée musicale! Why in the name of 
Saint Cecilia women don’t play music in the afternoon in- 
stead of in the morning I can’t see. There 
isn’t a Springfield woman who has her house- 
work done by eleven. They all wear the 
same coats and hats each time, and they sit 
with the same expressions on their faces; 
and yet I have to describe their furs and 
make a picture of their pleasure.”’ 

“Say, Sue, you get paid for it. You're 
sporting furs none of them can afford by 
writing about the furs they can afford; 
where’s the fuss come in? You’re wasted 
on Springfield. I wish you would go to New 
York and give me your job.” 

“You! You couldn’t hold this job two 
days. To bea society reporter you have to 
have ideals.” , 

“Susie, you have blinders, not ideals.”’ 

‘Weil, I cash ’em in, whatever they are.” 

Linda looked at her wistfully. ‘I asked 
father if I couldn’t havea job on his paper. 
But he said I’d have to go right on through 
college, to learn how to handle my adjec- 
tives. You didn’t go to college, Sue.”’ 

“What makes you think I know how?” 

“Father said you did, and so did Ollie.” 

A faint flush rose to the girl’s face. ‘‘ Yes, 
I know what Ollie Knox says. He told me 
yesterday that if I used the word ‘ thorough- 
bred’ again, he’d turn the hose on me. What 
do you want to go into this kind of work 
for, Linda, with your face and figure, and 
every man in the place crazy about you?” 

“For money. I never have a cent. It 
takes all father’s money to pay Mrs. Gazann 
and his cabs home at two in the morning.” 

““Why don’t you marry money?” 


si \ K THY don’t you yourself? What a silly 

question! You know it wouldn’t be 
mine if I married it, and there isn’t any 
money here to marry.” 

“But why aren’t you in your little school 
this morning?” 

“I’m going to the Beta ball tonight, and 
I haven’t an earthly thing to wear. I'm 
cutting psychology to make over one of 
mother’s dresses. I ran down here for lace.” 

“So it’s the Beta now. How many fra- 
ternities do you run with?” 

“Tf you tie to one, you’re gone; there's 
no competition. If you tie to three, there’s 
so much safety in numbers that nobody cares what parties 
you go to. Good-by! I wish I had your muff. I put my 
gloves on the heater to dry them at the only moment in the 
whole spring that Gazann fired the furnace, and now I’ve 
only one glove.” 

“Well, you hate gloves anyhow. I’m coming to dinner at 
your house tomorrow. Ollie Knox has asked me. I have 
two passes to the theater, because the star wants notice of 
herself in the society column; and I am taking Ollie, so he 
has to blow me for the dinner.” 

“ And he doesn’t have to pay cash for it at Gazann’s.”’ 

“Oh, well, I don’t like Ollie for his cash. ’By!”’ 


(Continued on Page 91) 
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Precious childhood days 


et in ae 


Solden with opportunity to implant 


habits that safeguard health throughout life. While your children are 
young, teach them to fight Acid Decay with Squibb’s Dental Cream. 


Protect your children’s teeth now— 
at THE DANGER LINE 


VERY time your children 

eat, minute particles of food 
lodge in a tiny V-shaped crevice 
at the edges of their gums 
known as The Danger Line. 
These food particles ferment, 
forming acids which attack the 
teeth, causing decay. Such de- 
cay may lead to conditions which 
seriously retard normal physical 
development. 


A Common Error 


Many mothers have the errone- 
ous impression that the first 
teeth are not important. Yet to insure sound 
second teeth, and a firm, healthy foundation 
for their growth and development, it is of 
first importance to maintain cleanliness at 
The Danger Line—to brush the teeth and 
gums with a dentifrice which thoroughly neu- 
tralizes acids produced by fermenting foods. 
Here is one safe, sure, pleasant way to 
protect your children’s teeth and gums from 
acids at The Danger Line and elsewhere. 


QUIBBS DENTAL CREAM 


Cross-section of a 
tooth, showing 
Acid Decay at 
The Danger Line. 


Use Squibb’s Dental Cream, 
made with Squibb’s Milk of 
Magnesia. Dental authorities 
agree that milk of magnesia is 
thoroughly safe and effective for 
neutralizing acids which attack 
the teeth. 


Harmless for the 
Youngest Child 


Squibb’s Dental Cream is ab- 
solutely harmless. Should your 
children swallow some of it, you 
need fear no ill results. Re- 
member, Squibb’s Dental Cream is made 
with Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia—pleasantly 
flavored. It cleans thoroughly, strengthens 
and soothes the gums, allays sensitiveness, 
and protects for hours after use. 

Now—while your children are young, 
teach them to fight Acid Decay with Squibb’s 
Dental Cream. A pleasant habit essential to 
better teeth and better health. A good habit 
for the whole family too. 


Made with Squibbs Milk of Magnesia 


Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia, useful in hyperacidity of the stomach and 
as an addition to milk for infants, may be obtained from your pharmacist. 


Copyright 1924, E. R. Squibb & Sons, New York 
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eo the center of this page you will 
find my menu for a Thanksgiving 
Dinner. Now, of course, you may not 
wish to have a// these things but, any- 
way, I am going to give you here and 
in the recipes on the opposite page the 
results of my experience in cooking all 
of them many, many times. 


_ First of all I am going to talk about 
the turkey: 


An Up-to-Date Way to Roast a Turkey 


I have learned how to roast a turkey 
and have it a beautiful brown, yet ten- 
der, moist and sweet inside. When it 
is ready for the oven, I rub the surface 
all over with salc, then cover it thor- 
oughly with melted Crisco. Then over 
the Crisco I dust as much flour as the 
Crisco will hold and put it into a very 
hot oven. 


When it starts to brown I add a cup- 
ful of hot water with a tablespoonful of 
Crisco, reduce the heat and cook it 
slowly until done—15 to 20 minutes per 
pound. I baste it every 15 or 20 minutes 
and when it is about half done I turn 
it occasionally to brown evenly. I add 
water and Crisco as often as necessary 
to keep enough in the pan for basting. 
The Crisco also helps to make a per- 
fectly delicious gravy. 


An Easier Way to Make Dressing 


I advise you to use Crisco in your 
dressing, too. Here is my recipe for 
delicious dressing: I take 1 quart stale 
bread cut in pieces, 2 teaspoons salt, 4 
teaspoon pepper, 1% teaspoon baking 
powder, 1 tablespoon onion and 1 table- 
spoon parsley, both chopped fine, 1 
teaspoon sage or poultry seasoning, I 
egg, % cup melted Crisco. I soak the 


“200 TESTED RECIPES ” and SAMPLE OFFER 


In return for 20c (in stamps or coin), merely to cover 
postage and packing costs, we will send you “Miss Allen’s 
Tested Recipes” —a cook book giving scores of helpful 
cooking hints and 200 tested recipes, together with a 
special sample can of Crisco containing a full half pound. 
Send your name and address to Section D-11, Dept. of 
Home Economics, The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincin- 


nati, Ohio. 


Crisco is the trade-mark for a Superior shortening manu- 
factured and guaranteed purely vegetable, by The Procter & 
Gamble Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A. 


© 1924 by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 
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What 29 years have taught me about cooking 


a real old-fashioned] 








MENU 


(ream of Tomato Soup 
with Croutons 
(elery Stuffed Olives 


Roast Stuffed Turkey 
Cranberry Sauce 
or 
Chicken Pie, Giblet Gravy 


(Caramel Sweet Potatoes 


or 
Mashed Potato Puff 
(Corn Oysters 
(Carrots and Peas Fluffy Biscuits 
Pumpkin Pie 








Mince Pie 
or 
Plum Pudding, Hard Sauce 
Salted Nuts Raisins 
Coffee 














bread in cold water, then squeeze it 
dry. Next I add the other ingredients, 
and.mix thoroughly. 


Quicker Croutons, Too 


I no longer make my soup croutons 
in the old way. Instead, I simply cut 
the bread into small squares, put it into 
a frying basket, and fry in deep, hot 
Crisco. With Crisco I can do this 
without smoke or odor. Even if the 
Crisco has been used before, my crou- 
tons will be simply what they are sup- 
posed to be —tiny squares of fried bread 
without the slightest suggestion of a 
greasy taste. And they are an even shade 
of golden brown all over. Aside from 
making perfectly delicious croutons, 
this Crisco method prevents scorching 
my face and hands before a hot oven. 


Pe 
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Mashed Potatoes—Only More Attractive 


To make your mashed potatoes more 
attractive and to keep them piping hot 
until the last guest is served, I suggest 
that you try this method. Mash, sea- 
son, add milk and beat as usual, until 
very light; place in a glass baking dish. 
Then brush the top with melted Crisco 
and put in the oven to brown. The 
Crisco gives them a beautiful looking 
brown crust which also helps to retain 
their heat. 


Delicious, Economical Hard Sauce 


I find that I can make a perfectly 
delicious hard sauce with Crisco. First 
I beat the Crisco with salt to a cream, 
then add sugar, powdered or granulated, 
until the mixture is the right consis- 
tency; then I add my favorite flavor 
(you may add yours). I have used 
Crisco hard sauce after it has stood in 
the ice box a month — and it was just 
as sweet as the day I made it. 


Quicker (and Better) Salted Nuts 


Yes, Crisco helps me to save time 


-in so many, many ways. I find, for 


example, that instead of stirring shelled 
nuts before a hot oven, I can simply 
drop them into hot, deep Crisco. They 
will turn an even golden brown all over 
—the same as the croutons. If 
drained on a soft paper they will never 
be greasy to the fingers or taste of fat— 
just the rich, natural flavor of the nuts. 


* * * * * 


In using Crisco in the ways I have mentioned 
here and in your own favorite recipes, 1 am 
sure you can look forward to more satisfying 
results than a fat ever gave you before. In 
all the years I have been cooking I have used 
every sort of cooking fat, but none so clean 
and sweet and fresh as Crisco.” 
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in an up-to-date way 


Corn Oysters 


You will love these and you can fry them in 
Crisco without any smoke 

1 cup corn leg 

cup flour alt and pepper 

Beat the egg until foamy, add to the corn. 
Mix flour, salt and pepper and add this to 
the corn. Beat well. Drop by spoonfuls 
in deep Crisco. Fry a golden brown. They 
p teers f be made about the size of a large 
oyster. Makes two dozen. 


Caramel Sweet Potatoes 


With a lovely glace; without smoke or scorch- 
ing when fried in Crisco 


4 sweet potatoes hot Crisco 
granulated sugar 


Boil the potatoes, peel and then cut them 
lengthwise in halves. Fry in skillet in hot 
Crisco. While frying, sprinkle generously 
with sugar on both sides. 











Chicken Pie (Southern Style) 


Crisco makes delicious pastry for all 
kinds of meat pies 


Cook chicken until tender. Remove 
meat from the bones. Thicken the 
gravy. Line a deep baking dish with 
the following pastry, leaving enough 
to cover the top: 


2 cups flour 1 egg beaten 
3% cup Crisco 1 tablespoon 
ice water lemon juice 


¥% teaspoon salt 


Sift flour and salt; cut Crisco in with 
two knives. Add gradually the lemon 
juice and egg mixed together. Add 
enough ice water to hold the mixture 
together for rolling. When the baking 
dish is lined with the pastry put in a 
layer of chicken, then a layer of sliced 
boiled carrots and small boiled white 
onions. Season to taste; add another 
layer of chicken, and so on until the 
dish is filled. Cover with gravy. Roll 
the rest of the pastry; cover, pressing 
edges together closely and make a few 
slits in the top to allow steam to escape. 
Bake in hot oven, 450°, until done. 


Special Crisco Pie Crust 


This recipe makes a tender, flaky crust 
wvhich is especially fine for mince and 
pumpkin pies 


For a Two-Crust Pie 


2% cups flour 3% cup Crisco 
1 teaspoon salt cold water 


Sift flour and salt together. Cut Crisco 
in with two knives until the mixture 
is about the consistency of coarse 
meal. Add enough water—four to six 
tablespoonfuls—to make a paste which 
clears the bowl. Form lightly into 
dough. Divide; roll out on slightly 
floured board about ¥ inch thick. 
Sufficient for one medium size pie. 


To make a one-crust pie use one-half 
the amount. 


Fluffy Biscuits 
Crisco makes delicious, dainty biscuits 


2 cups flour ¥% teaspoon salt 
4 teaspoons 2 tablespoons Crisco 
baking powder 3% cup milk 


Sift together four times, flour, baking powder 
and salt. Mix Crisco in very lightly with fork. 
Add milk slowly; roll out or pat with hands 
on floured board to about one inch thick- 
ness. Handle as little as possible. Cut with 
biscuit cutter first dipped in flour. Bake 
in hot oven, 375°, twelve or fifteen minutes. 




















Crisco Plum Pudding 


An old English Plum Pudding. It is 
delicious and will keep a long time 
when made with Crisco 


X cup fruit 
juice, any kind 


1 cup Crisco 
¥% cup granu- 


lated sugar 1 cup flour 
4 eggs 2 teaspoons 
¥% cup milk baking powder 


(hotor scalded) 1 teaspoon salt 
1 cup seeded 1 teaspoon cin- 


raisins, cut fine namon 
3% cup currants ¥% teaspoon nut- 
¥% cup chopped meg 
figs ¥% teaspoon 
2 ounces citron, cloves 
cut fine ¥% teaspoon mace 


Enough fresh bread crumbs to 
make one cupful when moistened 
with % cupful milk. 


Cream the Crisco and sugar, add egg 
yolks well beaten. Add - the bread 
crumbs when cool. Then the fruit 
juice and fruit. Sift together remain- 
ing dry ingredients and, last, stir in ¢; 
whites beaten stiff. Put in Criscoe 
mold, cover and steam five hours in 
covered steamer over kettle of hot 
water. Fill mold only three-quarters 
full to allow for rising while steaming. 




































Time after time, in comparative 
demonstrations on which the eyes 
of the world were fixed, the Eureka 
has gained the Grand Prize or high- 
est award over the best vacuum 
cleaners that modern inventive 
genius could send against it. 





But—though no one can minimize 
the outstanding importance of 
these repeated awards—it is still 
more significant that the verdict 
of national and international 
authorities has been sealed and 
approved by the deliberate judg- 
ment of American womanhood. 


In more than a million homes the 





that the Grand Prize Eureka 
is unquestionably the World’s 
Greatest Vacuum Cleaner 
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Eureka is giving daily 
service — making 
easy and pleasant the 
cleaning which for 
centuries was wom- 
an’s heaviest burden. aE 


And, because of the yf 


powerful suction 


Pf 


that gives both lightness and rug- 


ged strength and the instantly. 


adjustable attachments that multi- 
ply its usefulness, the Eureka does 
its work with a thoroughness and 
ease inconceivable except to those 
who have actually seen it operate. 


EurexkA Vacuum CLEANER Company, Detroit, U. S. A. 


Makers of Electric Vacuum Cleaners since 1909 © 


Canadian Factory, Kitchener, Ontario; Foreign Branch: 8 Fisher Street, Holborn, London, W.. OG. Ri England 
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No claims however broad, no facts 
however impressive, could more 
completely demonstrate Eureka 
world leadership than the simple 
truth—that it has been and contin- 
ues to be the first choice of over a 
million women. 
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rom across the street where he had been 
watching, a large blond lad lounged to 
Linda’s side and fell into step with her, 
bending down to look at the two fraternity 
pins her open coat displayed. “Say, Linda, 
if that was my Beta pin, you wouldn’t wear 
a Sigma Chi one over it.” 

‘That’s one reason I’m not wearing your 
Beta pin, Bob Bookwell.” 

“Whose is it?” 

“So long as it’s not yours, what do you 
care?” 

“Oh, I don’t care. Only I get sick of 
sceing nice girls like you going around tagged 
with the pins of the fastest boys in town.” 

The girl turned her bright blue eyes on him 
angrily. 

“Fast your granny! You wouldn’t say 
that to them. Who’s fast in the Betas?” 

‘‘Why, the whole lot.” 

“Sure, that’s easy. Anybody can say 
that. Name one or two, and see how it is to 
be brave.” 


ze ELL, there is John Winters; he was 
hanging around last night at the rail- 

road station with a man named Brate that 
everybody knows is a crook. You like the 
Betas better than us, that’s plain.” 

“No, I don’t. I’d stand up for you if 
John Winters talked about you.” 

“He won’t ever have the chance.” 

“Oh, a thing doesn’t have to be true for 
people to say it.” 

“You mean —— 

“T mean I’d like you to say that the Betas 
are fast to their faces.” 

“T’d as lieve.” 

“Then you won’t mind my repeating it?” 

He gave her a disconcerted look. “You 
know whatever you do is more important to 
me than what other girls do. You know why 
it worries me to have you going about with 
these sports. I don’t even like the idea of 
your driving home with them late at night.” 

“Well, my word! They would like to hear 
that. Make yourself easy about the driving 
home. You know perfectly well father al- 
ways comes for me as he leaves the office at 
midnight. There’s one thing you can do, 
Bob, about these crazy ideas of yours, and 
that’s to keep them to yourself. Good-by! 
Don’t walk further with me. We'd be in a 
quarrel by the time we reached the corner.” 


” 


There was no group of lads coming down 
the steps with Linda that night as she came 
out to her father’s cab, no eager voices urg- 
ing her to stay. Never before had her father 
known her to come unattended to his wait- 
ing cab. As she drew her shabby little 
evening cape under her chin, he was not sur- 
prised to find her brilliant color gone. “Well,” 
he said softly. 


‘s H, FATHER, what do you think? I 
met Bob Bookwell this morning. You 
remember I told you this noon what he said 
about that Brate man and the station. And 
Bob called John Winters and all the Betas 
fast, and I said he wouldn’t dare say it to 
John’s face, and he said he would and he 
didn’t care if I repeated what he said.” 

‘You didn’t repeat it, did you, Linda?” 

“Not just like that, father.” She was 
breathless. ‘‘ But when John said something 
about nearly getting arrested last night, I 
told him he oughtn’t to go about with a 
crook like Brate. And he asked me how I 
knew, and I just laughed and told him he 
especially oughtn’t to go about with a crook 
where the rival frat men could see him be- 
cause it reflected on his whole fraternity. 
And oh, father, what kind of force has a 
fraternity over a boy? Just say its name to 
him, and everything gets different. This was 
just a bit of light dance talk until I said the 
word fraternity, and in two minutes there 
were a dozen of them in it.” 

“Well.” His voice was quiet. 

“Well, of course, I ought to have backed 
right down and said I was only talking; but 
I got the crazy idea that would be cowardly. 
Bob Bookwell had said he didn’t care if the 
whole frat knew he had called them fast, so 
I took him at his word. Wouldn’t you have 
thought, father, that they’d just have laughed 
and maybe ragged Bob about it tomorrow?” 

“What did they do?” 


“Oh, they sent four boys to his house, a 
block away, at once, to bring him right over 
there to take it back. And they brought him. 
And, father, he looked me straight in the 
face and said he had never said it.” 

“Ah ! ” 

A sob crept into her voice. “ Bob Book- 
well did this, father—Bob Bookwell, who 
only last week told me he loved me and 
asked me if I wouldn’t wait until he could 
marry me. You’d have thought anybody 
would have known he was lying. You’d 
have thought all of those boys would have 
known it by the way he looked.” 

“Maybe they did.” 

“Maybe. But that didn’t keep them from 
apologizing to Bob for the fuss, and letting 
him go home with their excuses sounding 
halfway down the street. And it didn’t keep 
them from moving away from me as if I 
were some kind of a plague. I had to go to 
the dressing room and stay there; nobody 
danced with me after that. Why, father, all 
these boys there were my good friends, some 
of them were my special suitors, and not one 
of them stood by me. They just acted as if 
I were something dangerous.” 

“You were, weren’t you, my dear?” 

“Father!” 

“No woman can afford to get into a situa- 
tion like that, Linda, in public. Sometimes 
it can be carried off privately.” 


“TUT all of them, father! If there had 
been one boy who stood by me, I would 
have remembered it all my life.” 

“Think what it would have meant to him, 
Linda.” 

“To him!” She fell silent, then: “What if 
it had meant something to him? It is dread- 
ful, father, to have to go into the dressing 
room because nobody asks you to dance. 
There were girls there who had been crying. 
Oh, it isn’t fair! A girl ought to have the 
chance, if a boy does a thing like this, to 
make him own up that he has lied. Can’t he 
be made to take it back?” 

Her father helped her out of the cab, and 
they climbed the stairs softly. ‘‘ How,” said 
her father, ‘‘is Bob Bookwell to be made to 
take it back?” 

She stared at him. “I wish I had slapped 
his face and said, ‘ You are a liar!’” 

“Why didn’t you?” 

“How could I? And it was so plain that it 
was a lie that I thought they would all see 
it. I remember being sorry I had thrust Bob 
into such a situation.” 

He looked at her broodingly. “If you had 
been older you would have known that only 
an unusual lad would stand up under a thing 
like that—brought by four men from a rival 
fraternity to face a lot of girls and boys.” 

“Tt isn’t only Bob, father; it’s John Win- 
ters and all the other boys who have been 
my friends. They didn’t care at all about 
me, compared to their fraternity.” 

“The fraternity, Linda, represents public 
opinion for these boys—the public opinion 
of their college life. The woman for whom a 
man will sacrifice public opinion has to have 
much to give in return. Women always find 
this hard to believe. You see a man finds it 
very difficult to respect the person who has 
lost the respect of others. It is the herd in- 
stinct, and no woman can fight against it 
with more than a brief success.” 


IV 


INDA laid her hat on the shiny green 
chair in her father’s room, and then tore 
off the month of March from the calendar 
over her father’s desk. “It has been a hate- 
ful month, the most hateful month I re- 
member. I’m sick of saying that the tragedy 
of failure is to bring it on yourself and then 
not to learn from it. It’s really a path you 
need not have taken. I don’t believe you 
ought to stay on such a path. I believe 
you ought to get out of any place where 
you’ re failing.” 

She looked, down at the familiar pile of 
bills on the desk, and compared them with 
the unopened ones of last month. They were 
about the same. She had had to have new 
shoes, so there was that bill. “I wonder if 
the people who can afford to pay bills ever 


(Continued on Page 92) 





































How Pretty Teeth 


affect the smile—teeth freed from film 
See what one week will do 


The open smile comes naturally when 
there are pretty teeth to show. But 


dingy teeth are kept concealed. 


The difference lies in film. That is what 
stains and discolors. That is what hides 
the tooth luster. Let us show you, by a 
ten-day test, how millions now fight that 


film. 
Why teeth are dim 


Your teeth are coated with a 


film. You can feel it now. It clings to 
teeth, gets between the teeth and stays. 

If your present dentifrice fails to cope 
with that film it is surely worth while 


to try, at least, another way. 
That film is what discolors, 


teeth. It often forms the basis of a dingy 
Millions of teeth are clouded 


coat. 
thus. 
The tooth attacks 


Film also holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acids. It holds the 
acids in contact with the teeth to cause 


decay. 

Germs constantly breed in 
it. They, with tartar, are the 
chief cause of many troubles, 
local and internal. Thus most 
tooth troubles are now traced 
to film, and very few people 
escape them. 


Must be combated 


Dental science has long 
been seeking a daily film com- 


batant. In late years two effective 
methods have been found. Authorities 
have proved them by many careful tests. 
Now leading dentists nearly all the world 
over are urging their daily use. 


A new-day tooth paste has been per- 
fected, made to comply with modern 
requirements. The name is Pepsodent. 
These two great film combatants are 
embodied in it. 


It goes further 


viscous 


Other effects are now considered es- 
sential. Pepsodent is made to bring 
them all. 


It multiplies the salivary flow. It mul- 
tiplies the starch digestant in the saliva. 
That is there to digest starch deposits 
on teeth, so they will not remain and 
form acids. 


not the 


It multiplies the alkalinity of the saliva. 
That is Nature’s neutralizer for acids 
which cause decay. 

Thus every application gives 
i ~~ | these tooth-protecting forces 

Protect the multiplied effect. 

Enamel - —- 

These things mean whiter, 
cleaner, safer teeth. They 
mean natural mouth condi- 
tions, better tooth protection. 
This ten-day test will con- 
vince you by what you see and 

Make it for your own 


| feel. 
ees ae sake, then decide what is best. 


Pepsodent disin- 
tegrates the film, 
then removes it 
with an agent 
far softer than 
enamel. Never 
|| use a film com- | 
|| batant which | 
| contains harsh | 
|| grit. 


Pepsaodéent 


REG.V.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


‘You'll see and feel 
Send this coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the viscous 
film. See how teeth become whiter as 
the film-coats disappear. 


CUT OUT THE COUPON NOW 


Canadian Office and Laboratories: 
191 George St., Toronto, Canada 


10-DAY TUBE FREE 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 303, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Mail 10-Day. Tube of Pepsodent to 

















Only one tube to a family 
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WHY YOU ENJOY 


CERTAIN DINNER PARTIES 


T’S not the amount of entertaining 

you do, nor the expensive food that 
you set before your guests that shows 
real hospitality. It is the little thought- 
ful things that count, the'care and taste 
displayed in choosing what will please 
the eye. For instance, in the silverware 
on your table. 

In the Louisiana Pattern there is a 
delicate grace, a fineness and beauty of 
design that are worthy of the artistic 
times of Louis XIV, from whom Louis- 
iana took its name. 

Like all Alvin Long-Life Plate, the 
Louisiana Pattern is extra-heavily 
plated and has the fashionable grey 
finish. Ask your jeweler to show you 
the Louisiana Pattern. Send us your 
name and address and we will mail you 
a leaflet showing other Louisiana pieces. 
You can also have free of charge our 
booklet, “Setting the Table Correctly,” 
by Oscar of the Waldorf-Astoria. Just 
drop us a line. 


“our 


If it should happen that your jeweler does not have 
the Louisiana, Molly Stark, George Washington or 
Luxor Patterns, send us his name, and we will mail 
you the articles direct on receipt of price: 6 Teaspoons, 
$3.60; 6 Dessert Spoons, $7.00; 6 Dessert Forks, $7.00; 
6 Dessert Knives (hollow handles), $11.25; 1 Butter 
Knife, $1.35; 1 Sugar Spoon, $1.25. 


Alvin Silver Co., 20 West 47th St., NewYork 
Also Makers of Alvin Solid Silver 
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run them. Come in. Mrs. Gazann, what 
can I do for you?” 

“Nothing, Miss Linda; it’s your father I 
came to see. It’s the first of the month, and 
he’ll be coming home to dinner with his pay 
in his pocket. Good evening, Mr. Mac- 
Grath. You’ll never know how glad I am to 
see you come.” 

“There’s no welcome like the rent col- 
lector’s, is there, Mrs. Gazann?” Linda saw 
her father’s eyes twinkle. 
He put his hands behind his 
back. ‘What pains you’ve 
been at, all in vain. My 
wages were garnisheed to- 
day for a tailor’s bill, and I 
haven’t a cent.” 

Mrs. Gazann fixed her eyes 
on his face and she seemed 
to like doing it. It was a 
young face for all its forty- 
eight years. The hair was 
scarcely touched with gray; 
the forehead beneath it was 
bright with dreams; the 
mouth was full-lipped with 
humor. She looked down at 
his clothes. 

“You were never gar- 
nisheed for a tailor’s bill, 
Mr. MacGrath. You’ve been 
buying them ready made 
ever since you came here, 





“You can’t live on the money you make 
from space.” 

“Father pays my board.” 

“Holy Mardi Gras! If I had anybody to 
pay my board I'd stick to college. Is it your 
space work that keeps you from all the uni- 
versity parties?” 

“No,” said Linda without hesitation, 
“‘the space work is only part of the reason. 
I don’t get asked to the parties.” 

“Tf I didn’t know you for 
a truthful girl, brought up 
by the greatest truthteller in 
the world, I’d say you were 
lying. What are you doing 
with this money you earn? 
You’re not buying clothes.” 


“Te BUYING rubbers to 
wade in. I used to look 
at the pile of duns on father’s 
desk and think if I had your 
money, Susie, I’d pay them 
all next month. But by the 
time when I get through 
paying my carfare on the 
stunts the city editor sends 
me on, I haven’t enough left 
to buy clothes.” 

“Oh, when you get used 
to money you'll handle it 
better.” 

“Say, I’m hungry, Susie. 








and you gave your best suit 
away last week to that young 
chap I had to put out. I know, because I 
came near holding him here for the police 
until I could telephone you. I thought he 
might have stolen it. Now there you go, 
Mr. MacGrath, getting me to talking. He 
can always get me talking, your father, and 
I forget all about the board bill.” 


bi es developed the gift, Mrs. Gazann, with 
all the duns I get. Here’s your money.” 

As Mrs. Gazann closed the door, Mac- 
Grath glanced at his daughter. “You look 
white, Linda. Have you been outdoors 
today?” 

“Yes, father; it’s—it’s school. Father, 
couldn’t I quit school?” 

“Quit! Why, you’ve only a couple of 
months more to finish this term and only one 
more year to graduate.” 

“T know you think I ought to see this 
thing through, father,’ she said with a ring 
of suppressed feeling in her voice; “and I 
would see it through, if it was just losing the 
fun and the privilege popularity brings a 
girl—if it was just learning the other side, 
what the unpopular girl has to stand. But 
it’s more than that; it’s the whispers that 
are hushed when you join a group, it’s the 
group disintegrating because you’ve joined 
it, it’s all the excuses I have to make when 
they ask me why I don’t go to the things I’ve 
always gone to. Oh, sometimes I think it 
isn’t any of these things; I don’t know what 
it is—but won’t you let me stop and go to 
work? We haven’t enough money, not even 
enough to pay these bills; and look at Susie 
Ryland. Father, I can write as well as 
Susie. Can’t I get a job on the paper? I 
could interview, and I could do society. 

“Would you mind if I went to college in 
the morning and finished the term’s study 
and got my credits, and in the afternoon took 
a reporter’s job on the Evening News?” 

“That would be a real fight,”” MacGrath 
declared, with a light in his eyes as he looked 
at her. “If you can do it you will win back 
your sense of proportion, you will not run 
away, and you may get out from your en- 
closing walls.” y 


USIE RYLAND munched an apple while 
the Court absented himself to eat his 
honorable luncheon. ‘Cub reporters,” said 
Susie, “are always losing their jobs. They 
write too little or too much. What on earth, 
Linda, are you writing such a volume about?” 

“T’m taking notes.” 

“Great grief, they must be promissory! 
Haven’t you got over taking notes yet? 
How are you paid—space?” 

“Yep. I can’t do anything else until 
school is over. Then I’Jl get a regular job. I 
wouldn’t be here this morning if it wasn’t 
Saturday.” 





If I thought his Honor 
wouldn’t get back until two 
I’d go to Gazann’s for some bread pudding. 
I wouldn’t have to pay for it there.” 

“Why don’t you bring an apple like I do? 
It will improve your shape, and you'll write 
better hungry.” 

“T will not. I never will write better, full 
or hungry. Well, I’m going home for the bread 
pudding.” 

“So long. You’re making a mistake to 
leave, but come back. It’s the thing to do 
after a mistake.” 

Linda looked about the court room. 
“Funny, I don’t want to come back and hear 
any more of that woman’s drivel. If a 
woman’s going in for that kind of thing, why 
isn’t she smarter about it?” 

Linda stood on the steps of the court- 
house, inhaling the refreshing air. A stray 
cur fawned on her, was patted and wagged 
himself down the steps to the street. 

Out in the gutter he turned his head to 
look at her before starting across the road- 
way, and in that second a shining red car 
clanged down the middle of the street while 
other cars drew to the curb to avoid it. The 
dog stood still for a second and then rolled 
on its side. Linda flew down the steps with 
no more thought of ladder wagon and engine 
than if they were not sounding their startling 
noises just around the corner. She bent over 
the dog, stiffening on the asphalt. 


ND then a clang so close it was like a shot 
sounded about her head; a human voic¢ 
spoke in her ear, and hands like steel shot 
out and dragged her by the neck and shoul 
ders to the curb and, because a crowd was 
gathering, those steel hands drew her into a 
basement entrance and shut the door. 

Linda looked up into eyes over which 
blond brows were knotted angrily. ‘“Couldn’t 
you see the engine was coming? Are you 
deaf?” 

Linda took her hat off, straightened the 
cornflowers on it, caught the man’s look «at 
her hair and covered it again with her hat. 
“Do you mind telling me what time it is?” 
she said. 

“Fifteen minutes after one.” 

“ Oh ! ” 

“Ts that a tragic hour? You sound dis- 
tressed.”’ 

“Tam. Now I’ve only fifteen minutes 
and I’m hungry.” 

“T, too, am hungry.” 

“Ts your time limited?” 

“Tt coincides with yours,” hesaid promptly. 

“Well, then, the only place you can lunch 
without your hat and in a hurry is just across 
from the courthouse where all the lawyers 
go, but you’ll have to sit on a stool.” 

“Will you sit on a stool beside me?” 


(Continued on Page 94) 
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See Pring VibhAdd id —— 


If you’ve ever made French dressing or mayonnaise with it you 
think of Wesson Oil as choice salad oil. It is. 

If you’ve ever made biscuit or pie crust with Wesson Oil 
you think of it as an excellent shortening. It is. 

But did you ever stop to think that you need a fat as good 
as Wesson Oil to fry with? You do. 


It is—really—a mistake to suppose that “any 
fat is good enough to fry with”. Of course 
you can fry with any fat but if you want fried 
food as good-to-eat and as wholesome as fried 
food can be you've got to put just as good a fat 
into your frying pan as you would put into 
salad dressing, biscuit or anything else you 
were going to eat. 

Frying with Wesson Oil is not 
an extravagance. After you've tasted 
it you wouldn't much care if it was. 
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Schoenhut Toys 


<MMade in U.S. A. since 1872 


cA merican ingenuity and invention 


HOOSE Christmas toys that educate the children as well as 

amuse them and get toys that are staunchly made to last. 
Reliable toy departments recommend Schoenhut toys. Whether 
you spend 50c or $50 on Christmas toys it will pay you to look 
for toys with the “Schoenhut” name. 


“SCHOENHUT” TOY PIANOS 


Many parents or even grandparents will re- 
member the happy days of their childhood when 
they had a ‘‘Schoenhut”’ Toy Piano. 


Start now to train your child to love music— 
you will be giving a priceless heritage. Music 
creates joy and happiness throughout life, and 
real music lovers began their education in 
infancy. ‘‘Schoenhut”’ Toy Pianos are correctly 
tuned and cannot get out of tune—the keys in 
the keyboard are spaced the same as on a large 
piano, so that the smallest child immediately 
becomes accustomed to correct fingering. 

The ‘‘Schoenhut” Toy Piano is an American 
invention, and has never been made anywhere else except in Philadelphia, where it 
was first produced and put on the market in 1872. 

-When buying a Toy Piano be sure the name “Schoenhut” appears on the front of 
the Piano; any other name appearing designates that it is not a ‘“‘Schoenhut.” 
“Schoenhut” Toy Pianos have been made continuously for fifty-two years, and no 
other name has ever been used but “‘Schoenhut.” 


A very handsome Upright or Baby Grand Toy Piano with eighteen keys, elegant in 
appearance, strongly constructed and accurately tuned, can be purchased at any 
leading Toy Dealer’s for $5.00. If your dealer cannot furnish you with these Toy 
Pianos, write direct to us. 


They can also be purchased as low as 50c each or as high as $35.00 each. Over 
forty different sizes and styles ranging from a five-key to a thirty-seven key piano 
with half notes. 


HUMPTY-DUMPTY CIRCUS , 


The circus always has been and will be the real 
thrill of a youngster’s life—and Schoenhut’s 
Humpty-Dumpty Circus Toys are designed and 
made to give a thrill day in and day out right on the 
nursery floor. The clowns and animals do real 
tricks. They are made to balance in unbelievable 
positions, and most important of all the child 
makes them perform himself. There is a world 
of unconscious education for the small mind. The 
natural instinct to create something new and 
different is developed while the clowns and animals are being put through their 
pranks. You can buy Schoenhut’s Humpty-Dumpty Circus Toys at most toy stores— 
sets cost from $1 to $35 depending on the number of pieces. If your store doesn’t sell 
them, send for a price list and we will send you the toy direct. 


ALPHIE BLOCKS 


New A. B. C. Blocks 


The ‘‘Schoenhut” Alphie Blocks are cute, 
chubby, attractive little creatures, each of which 
has a separate personality to endear itself to the 
childish mind. In shape, the blocks present the 
= semblance of human figures. They are hand- 
somely lithographed on both sides; one side a 
cute little child, the other a funny little animal; each block a different design. A 
different letter of the alphabet appears on the front and back of each block. They 
are made of hard wood—5” high. Flat on the tops, bottoms and sides, they can be 
used in innumerable ways for building, spelling, etc. Several rubber balls come with 
each set, to play ten pins. 


“SCHOENHUT” DOLLS 


“€\CHOENHUT” All-Wood Dolls are 

practically unbreakable—they are 
the world’s only educational doll. They 
are painted with enamel oil colors that do 
not come off. Finest quality mohair wigs, 
or hair carved and painted on the wooden 


Look for the name “SCHOENHUT” 


With “Schoenhut”’ Toys in all good stores, no mother need put in the hands of her 
child carelessly conceived or cheaply constructed toys that break a few days after 
Christmas. Every ‘“‘Schoenhut” Toy means education cleverly interwoven with 
amusement. Look for the name “‘Schoenhut” which appears on every toy or package. 


The A. Schoenhut Company 


2296 EAST HAGERT STREET + PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











heads. Eyes movable or fixed. We also 
make‘ Mama’ dolls, with stuffed soft bodies 
and hollow wooden heads—durable fine 
dolls. Ask your dealer for ‘‘Schoenhut’’ Dolls 
—ifhe does not have them, write us for illus- 
trated price list; we will ship direct to you. 
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The Gobweb 


(Continued from Page 92) 


“Ves. I ought to thank you for saving 
my life, however, before I do anything else.” 
When he laughed, she wondered if her effort 
to thank him had sounded as stilted as it had 
felt. 

“Tt is customary,” he said, “to marry 
anybody who saves your life, is it not?” 

“Oh, do you wish me to?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Very well. It seems the least I can do. 
I should hate to be unconventional.” 

“My name is Steffin.” 

“Your first or last name?” 

“My last name.” 

“Well, my first name is Ethelinda, Be- 
linda, Carolinda.”’ 

“Very well, Linda; after we are married I 
may call you Ethel or Carrie. Meantime a 
betrothal luncheon should be an affair of 
ceremony. Would you go with me in one of 
the taxis out in front of the courthouse and 
buy a hat and a ring—the hat for me and the 
ring for you—and eat more ceremoniously 
than you have suggested?” 

“T would be glad to see you own a hat and 
to see myself own a ring, and to eat as much 
as I feel I could at this moment, but I’d lose 
my job.” 

“Ah, your job!” 


aS ES, I am police reporter on the evening 

paper. A lady of prominence is testify- 
ing this afternoon in her own behalf, and I 
have to write about her. Steffin—Steffin— 
no, you aren’t in the case that I recall.” 

“No, I amnot. I came to the courthouse 
to see if there was any record of the marriage 
of another lady of prominence.” 

“Oh, that’s why marriages are on your 
mind?” 

“The one I am now considering will soon 
be on my heart.” 

“Well, if it were anything else involved 
than my job, I’d-go with you.” 

“But you won’t need a job after you’ve 
married me. I will support you. I’ve just 
found out it is required by law.” 

“Can you support me—in the way to 
which I am accustomed?” 

There was absolutely no hesitation in his 
voice. ‘Certainly not, but I can support 
you in the way to which I am accustomed.” 

“Ah, how hungry that makes me feel! 
Perhaps the society reporter will lend me her 
notes, if I am late.” 

He took her arm and she had a renewed 
feeling of great strength of fingers. “Then 
shall we go across to the courthouse for a 
license?” 

Linda stood still, and in the moment her 
eyes met the hot eyes above her, she actually 
whitened. Almost it was as if she were faint 
with the queer thing that swooped down on 
her, a thing of sheer strong feeling, a moment 
of an open gate on a new country, and then 
her conscious mind pounced on the feeling, 
and she found herself saying to herself: 
“‘He’s gorgeous and you’d really like to 
marry him, little impressionable fool. It’s 
the first man you’ve ever seen you’d like to 
marry, and for no reason beyond the way he 
looks at you.” 


E WAS quite grave, staring back at her. 

Then he spoke: “Fine senses often vi- 
brate instantly to truths it takes long to 
verify. There may be many reasons why 
marriage would be successful with us. Iam 
unmarried. Are you?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Well, then, this is one way to decide to 
marry—swiftly, following the event. It has 
swept on us, swept us together—the event. 
Have you the nerve to follow it?” 

“No. Marriage is not so casual to me.” 

He sighed, and unclasped her arm. “I’m 
sorry. Somehow I don’t believe it would 
have been a risk.”” He surveyed her gravely. 
“But you are a woman; of course you'll 
need courtship—when as a man I don’t. 
What about being engaged to marry me?” 

The color began to return to Linda’s face. 
“What,” she said, “does being engaged to 
you involve?” 

He laughed; but he said only one word, 
and he drew a little away as he said it: “ Ex- 
quisite!”” He looked at her thoughtfully for 
some seconds; then he said, “ Doesn’t be- 
trothal mean making acquaintance with a 


view to marriage, if the acquaintance turns 
out all that at first sight it promises?” He 
bent toward her again. 

“T wonder if in the heart of every woman 
the need to give does not come in that first 
swift moment of impact when a man looks 
on her and finds her desirable, and she looks 
back at him and sees possession as a pos 
sibility, even when she does not know what 
it is that she sees.” 

He laughed. ‘ Your hands cannot ward it 
off,” he said. “It is joy. It is power. And 
if your hands do push against it, it is only 
that they may gain strength to hold it. 
Look! I take your hands; the circuit is 
complete. Do you feel it? You know you 
do; it is flaming in your cheeks; it is starred 
in your eyes. You might as well take me now 
as later.” 

She shook her hands loose. 
Why, you are mad.” 


VI 


LITTLE before six o’clock that night 

Linda stopped before the gate of Mrs. 
Gazann’s yard. There was a certain courage 
in her voice when she said, “‘I live here.” 

Yet there had been no single thing in all 
their three hours together that should have 
caused this poignant regret that she was not 
taking him to a pleasant home, no matter 
how modest. Their talk had never once 
descended to the plane of broken cement 
walks and dusty porches. They had taken 
the river road, and talked of all the things he 
had said he needed to know instantly about 
her—her favorite novelists, all of whom he 
also seemed to know well; her favorite poets, 
whom he didn’t know at all. 

She found out that he had been the cap- 
tain of a company that had been in Belleau 
Wood and that she couldn’t make him talk 
about it, she who knew all about interview- 
ing. He liked autumn winds and blue eyes 
and had studied law once and been a news- 
paper reporter once—he still practiced law, 
though he was also in business, several busi- 
nesses. 

Inside the house, a moment later, Linda 
presented her guest to her father. MacGrath 
did not hold out his hand. He merely said 
“Good evening,” and waited. 

But the other man had been seized by 
something so interesting to him that it shone 
not only in his eyes but radiated about him. 
“Why, you are George MacGrath, sir, are 
you not? Alexander MacGrath’s brother? 
You are the associate editor of Shelburn’s 
paper here, aren’t you? I’ve known your 
brother for some years; since the war, in 
fact. We are all in this new gas company, 
Shelburn and Lansell and your brother—but 
of course you know ”” He paused, knit- 
ting his blond brows as if to recall something 
that was escaping him. “ You yourself, Mr. 
MacGrath v6 

“No, I’m not in it.” 


“No, no! 








““\H, YOU should be, sir. Of course it 

won’t pay now, but it’s going to make so 
much money in five years that it’s well worth 
going without everything right now to buy 
in. I have been in Middletown arranging for 
the new pipe lines we are about to install. 
There’s enough gas there to heat all the 
Southern States.” 

“T understand there is. I suspected it ten 
years ago when I directed it to my brother’s 
attention.” 

Again there was an imperceptible pause, 
as the young man once more knit his brows. 
“You knew it, sir, that long ago, and aren’t 
in it now, though you believe in it?” 

In the side hull the telephone had been 
ringing for some seconds. It stopped now, 
and Mrs. Gazann came to the door. She 
gave a curious glance at Steffin, but she 
spoke to Linda. ‘The Evening News wants 
to speak to you, Miss Linda.” 

“Oh,” gasped Linda, ‘I forgot the News.” 

Around the curve of the hall, Mrs. Gazann 
halted her a moment. “Is that man a friend 
of yours, Miss Linda?” 

Hand on the receiver, Linda nodded. 

“Well, he spent an hour this morning try- 
ing to pump me about that woman that 
came so suddenly a couple of weeks ago and 


(Continued on Page 97) 
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This new preparation keeps the hands smooth and white in spite of housework 


[hey can be exquisite - dont 
let them get in the drudge class! 


Housework will not spoil your hands if you use the right 
safeguards » » ~ it is neglect that does the damage 


AN artist can find beauty even in the rough, red, 
neglected hands of a drudge. 


But the ordinary observer doesn’t see beyond that 
rough, callous surface, to beauty of line and structure 
beneath. Hands that are red and rough and chapped are 
ugly hands to him. 


Don't let your hands get the look of hard-worn, over- 
worked drudges! You cam use your hands for homely house- 
hold tasks, and still keep them exquisite—lovely to touch or 
look at! 


Housework is hard on the hands chiefly in being hard on the 
skin. Sweeping, dusting, cooking, cleaning, mean frequent 
washing of the hands and hasty drying. These have a ssindoher 
to dry out the natural oil of the skin, so that it breaks and 
cracks. A chapped skin often becomes so discolored that it is 
impossible to get the hands white even by scrubbing. 


No more chapped hands 


You can overcome this dryness and chapping of the hands. 
Today there is a preparation especially made to counteract the 
wear and tear on the skin that comes from housework. This new 
i gene is Jergens Lotion, a product combining benzoin 
and almond, two of the most healing skin restoratives known. 


Benzoin has been used in medicine from time immemorial 
because of its peculiar effect in healing the skin and stimulating 
skin repair. Almond softens and whitens. 


In Jergens Lotion, benzoin and almond, together with other 
healing ingredients, form a clouded, silvery liquid—deliciously 
fragrant—which heals and softens the skin, and keeps it beau- 
tifully smooth and white. It leaves not a trace of disagreeable 
stickiness. 


Use Jergens Lotion every time you have had your hands in water! 
It will be a revelation to you to see in what splendid condition 
it will keep your hands in spite of their being constantly used. 


You can get Jergens Lotion for 50 cents at any drug store or 
toilet goods counter. Get two bottles at a time and keep one 
on the bath-room shelf to use for your face—keep another 
above the kitchen sink, for convenience when you are using 
your hands for housework! 


Free Offer 


Send this coupon today and get 
a trial-size bottle—FREE! 

























THE ANDREW JERGENS CO. 
408 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Lotion and the booklet “Skin Care.’’ 


Name 








Please send me FREE a trial-size bottle of Jergens 





Address 















If you live in Canada send to The Andrew Jergens Co., 
Limited, 408 Sherbrooke Street, Perth, Ontario. 
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A cross 
within a circle... 


a band across the sole 
... our pledge that these shoes fit you! 


UST a little red and black band—and a 
cross within a circle—but when you find 
them stamped on the sole of a pair of shoes, 
you know that these shoes will fit your feet — 
fit them perfectly, in action or repose. For 
those marks are the pledge of Red Cross 
shoemakers that these shoes were made over 
the famous “limit” lasts, and shoes thus 
shaped are certain to fit. 


You wonder what “limit” lasts are? They 
are lasts whose every fitting measurement is 
“limited” to scientific exactness. During 
twenty-five years Red Cross Shoe craftsmen 
have worked them out by studying and 
measuring thousands of feminine feet in action 
and repose. From the average of all these 
measurements, certain ideal measurements or 
“‘limits” were derived; the “limit” lasts fash- 
ioned from them were made standard—all 
Red Cross Shoes are shaped over them. 


Just how do these “limits” insure fit? Take 
the tread of your Red Cross Shoe. This meas- 
urement in a shoe of given size is always the 
same; never too wide, hever too narrow— 
your shoe cannot burn or draw the ball of 
your foot. In the same way the vamp is never 
too short, never too, long— your shoe cannot 
bind at the instep. Finally, at the heel of your 
Red Cross Shoe, the curve and height do not 
vary—your shoe is neither too loose 
nor too tight; it can neither slip nor 
pinch. 

And because these “limits” — 
measurements absolutely necessary 


to a correct fit—are the same today, tomor- 
row and a year from now, you are assured 
always of a perfect fit in Red Cross Shoes. 
Purchase your second pair next week, next 
month, any time—you'll find the same de- 


Red TO 


lightful comfort, the same toot-ease wh: 
standing or walking. And you'll know 
that your feet are modishly dressed. | 
Red Cross Shoes, the whims of Pashson 
been made one with the requiremer. 
Nature — your shoes look as good as the 
At the Red Cross Shoe shop m your ' 
see the fascinating array of new models ; 
famous shoe. Ask, too, to be shown the 
Red Cross Shoe for Little Folks, a shoe 
bining the fitting qualities of the grow 
Red Cross Shoe with children : 

features all its own. For the : 

and address of the nearest Red ‘ 

Shoe dealer, write The Unsted ©: 


In ev ] Red Cross Shoe, vamp, tread, and curve at back of heel are limited 
by the “‘limit’’ lasts to certain correct measurements. Hence, the vamp can- 
not bind; the tread cannot burn; the heel is snug without being too tight. 


Made over famous Red Cross “* Limit’” Lasts 
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you know that these shoes will fit your feet — 
fit them perfectly, in action or repose. For 
those marks are the pledge of Red Cross 
shoemakers that these shoes were made over 
the famous “limit” lasts, and shoes thus 
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measurements, certain ideal measurements or 
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the tread of your Red Cross Shoe. This meas- 
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Could it have been to Middletown the 
oman had been telephoning? Linda leaned 


n the telephone stand, remembering the 


ob in the woman’s voice and the desolation 
f her appeal, and recalling her own indigna 
tion. Even Ollie had hoped the woman 
vould leave before the man came to her. The 
recollection lay cold at her heart. Could a 
man who had been as charming as Steffin 
had been to her this afternoon be as unkind 
to any other woman as that man had been, 
to whom this other woman had telephoned? 


¥= could not tell about a strange mar 
you knew nothing about. Strangers, no 
atter how enchanting to talk with, were not 
anything more than the moment’s light 
iterchange of talk. And yet how he had 
talked! And he had spent an hour at 
Gazann’s trying to find out what had be 
me of a woman he had been so unkind to 

t she had run away from him for fear he 


ild be more unkind than could be borne 
She felt a little sick as she picked ip the 
elver and said “ Hello.’ As she ended her 
planation to the News office and hung up 
( leaned against the wall. She could thir 
y of this young man’s deference, of his 
ideration of even her most girlish ide 
len could be like that to women of the 
class, and negligent to the poi 
rutality of women who were not of it. They 
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Linda moved down the front hall toward 
e drawing-room. She heard he ithe 
ce, and then she heard Steffin’s low 
ver: “But, Mr. MacGrath, she has not 
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But she had to earn her 
ing, Mr. MacGrath, and 
could really do little else 
in household things. She 
admirably fitted for a 
vate secretaryship with a 
cial woman of many en 
igements, and the position 
fered her unusually attrac 
ve surroundings most untrained 
t get in trying to make a living.”’ 
“The Brinsleys,” said MacGrath, “have 
en fit for any position that requires social 
for many generations. I can well 
nagine this girl could be indispensable to 
Irs. Lansell, if only because she could be 
evidence when the conventions required it 
1d dismissed when they did not. But for 
he girl, I repeat, it is a pity. Such a girl’s 


girls do 


nesse 










, 
(Continued trom Pace OA 


When her 
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) 


way of looking at life could be changed in a 
half year what has happe ned proves it 
And ] would be the last one to help anybody 
to find her now at so critical a time, if she | 


run away 
to be di 


Linda heard no more. Suddenly the thing 


from what she has actually found 


ingerous.”’ 





that was overtaking her, making her physi 
cally sick and faint, became 


It was pain. This man asking 


recognizabl 


to her by tate recognizing 
tic intuition, but a man like the 
would no longer dance with at college: a 
man willing to let the honor of the woman 
who had given him friendship remain unde 
fended. 


ner t pine 


men she 


VII 
INDA thought the next afternoon, as she 
watched her father’s face when he closed 

the doctor’s office door and joined her in the 
waiting room, that she had never seen him 
so bleak. He did not tell her exactly what 
the doctor had said. But he did not shrug 
over it as usual, and he walked home to 
dinner with her slowly. And after dinner he 
asked Ollie Knox if his uncle h back 
to New York 

“No, Mr. MacGrath, he’s in Virginia 
looking over some natural gas property 

MacGrath nodded. ‘What is your uncle’s 
Knox?” 

‘*Lindanburg, Virginia, 
MacGrath.”’ 

It was a th 


ad gone 


address, 


until Friday, Mr 


in little letter that Linda mailed 


to that address in time for the nine o’clock 
] 1¢ ne; lather did not vo back ic the 
He t at IS Gdesh oT time ll 
4 r 1] + i + ' oo 
‘ é ‘ Linda he looked ve 
red 
‘Don’t bring it back, even if I call 
He smiled a little wanly 
She mailed the letter, her whole mind 
turned on the need of money—money that 


‘ ild save health; that kept a man from the 
writing a letter he hated t 


that made it possible for him to live sp 
isly, not herded with other people ina 
boarding house She thought of the uses to 
vhich her father with his knowledge and his 
xpenience ct ld put money Couldn’t one 
learn money sense in one’s youth? Was 
\ jon ‘ fter the need for it 
never bt 
be \ GOOD one t k this 
I l 
‘ | } ’ etter 
I pp 
(ys 
one spt 
rol. She had beer 
But | Scotch bl 
s well as Uncle Sandy I 


that I may be 
And I'll get an 
other job tomorrow. I'll do 
better; I'll get back the job 
I had, if I have to make a 
picture of Spring itself for 
that editor.” 


vill be thrifty, 


generous 


She may have made the 
r ir see ometl ig ne 
ul istomed to the ne 
day, for his eve looked be 
yond her at some horizon 


she did not discern and there 


vas a moment when he 
ceased to smoke “What 
is he here for? he asked 
}| at length 
= ‘I don’t know. That’s the 


end of the story 

‘It’s the beginning to any good reporter 
Here, Slade! Westwin Steffin was in town 
last Thursday, just a few davs after Shelburn 
here They re both hooked up together 
on this Virginia Consolidated Gas project 
See if one man’s visit had anything to do 
with the other’s. You'll find out at Middle 
town, I imagine; call the Consolidated Steel 


was 


Continued on Page 9¢ 
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Alway nforeseen - 





r 
- always 





happening / 


No need today to sufter hours of torture from burns 


—no need to risk 
and other wounds. 


You can now have 
able remedy used 


HOT 


scalding water—a shai 


oven aoor a 


ing knife—accidents no 
J 11 
Seems abie to avoid: . 
i , 
loday medical scienc 


veloped a remedy that give 


Re lief 


necessary. 
stant! 


Highly 


antiseptic 
immediately kills dangerous 


Ungu 


of infection that need but a 


break 1n the skin to gain 


| G ~ 
fi REE 


A gene 7OuS tube 





a foot Cau \/ 


dangerous infection from cuts 


in vour own home the remark- 
daily by thousands of hospitals 


and by phy siclans everywhere. 


] 


pot of hold. Unguentine is not in the least 
‘p par harsh or irritating. Even on an 
hon open wound its effect imme 
diately soot ng It stimulates 
as P the quick iealing of thi tissues, 
‘ ' 
; ‘ 
> 4 
( | 
, N 
as vou t c () ipo! 
\ } \\ T ( t ub 
St I Ire o! n = 


entine 1 Compan Vorwich \ j 
germs 


slight 
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count of S 


So ofte 
serious 


—on ac 


than most 


sore 


PERF E l srendance. 
\irtle folks rhe | 
f winter. 


can say during 
home. 


A 
throat ¢ 
Natura 
And his mother 15> 
Both mother 
dn’t be 4 secret 
habit oO 
and 


jay gS © 
t card he brings 


\\y > he’s prous 
. too. 
son have @ cre which, after all, 
Simply che children form the 
' . antiseptics 


{ of that repor 


and 
ne at all. 
rematic using 


th W ash gary e. 


+\ 


aA mou 


as 


Nov ember ; 
’ 


for him 


ore th roat 
hroat and the 


ward oft a bad case of sore t 
\low. 


and, 


n it will 
‘lls that ma) fo 
is a nuisance 
troubles that start 
antiseptic 


ugually, 1 is the danger 
infections: 


with rhroat 


will pul ana 
So do not be withor 

all described on the 
around each bottle. Lambert ij 


wrapped 
Sqint Louls, U. 3. 


more 
Vy ( T 


it has 


circular that 
armacal 


throat 


Sore 
| of other 

the 
he sate side. 


signa 

[ isterine, you 

on t it it. 
of other 


sate 


family 
al yZens 
Cf ymco 


Company» 


uses 
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Come now Miss MacGratl that 
le you imp What 


m Va he her 
yu didn’t spend that much time with 


naad¢ 
without getting some inkling 
you a reporter? I’m asl 


\’re a good enough reporter for me to 


did you 


ing, to see 


put 
ou back on the job 
Linda stared out of the 
fhce to the 

last a 
UCU GCSAS 


open door of the 
big room beyond, with it 

and its litt 
Are you in a hurry?” Lind ked It 

ust possible, if he knew my job depended on 

it, he might answer me if I wrote 

Slade returned. ‘Shelburn 
Middletown at all, sir; he came to Spring 
field just for the day. I believe he expected 
to stay longer, but he left the same day he 
came. Steffin came to Middletown on busi 
ness for the Consolidated Gas Company. 

4 They didn’t know in Middletown that he 
( had been here.”’ 

‘Well, he didn’t come here to look at the 
railroad station, and he didn’t come to see 
you, Miss MacGrath, since were an 
accident Go to the courthouse, Slade, and 
see what he was doing there.”’ 

‘Is he so important— Westwin 
Linda asked 


wasn’t in 


you 
Steffin?”’ 


Be editor humped one shoulder. ‘His 
father was ambassador to France when he 
died; they brought him home 
His mother was one of the Lansells of Vir 
ginia, related to Fergus Lansell and allied 
vith titles in both England and 


in a warship 


his chap got up a company for the war fr 
he blue bloods of the four nare 

O t socially important I 
ool 

‘*Not on your life! He’s just been made 


I 
ecretary or something of this new gas con 





pal and he’s on a dozen board d hea 
f some town council on Lor here 
s country place is. And he’s a cor 
od lawyer in addition. Say, what « 
earn about him in the time y had te 
learn it? 
‘None of these things 


The man looked at her curiously I 
ve you a week’s trial,”’ he said laconi 
Chet 
MacGrath think of your work 
She paused o1 her way to the door “Whi 
I don’t know; he’s never sai He 
b reporter 


I 


he added abr 





e te 
; \ ' 
| 
1 
} 
| 
= 
t tne the Mc 5 
Iding to practice what she called “Gin 
ite a chance \ man could go to see a 
woman, but when a woman wished to see a 


man, the only thing she could do was to wal 
casually down the street he was likely to 
walk up or come through the door he 
going out of, thus “giving fate a chance 
The man she wished to see was Oliver Knox 
\bout the office had spread the rumor that 
Ollie was going to New York, and Susi 
na ti rumor 


sped out of the dingy stairway « 
~ trance and hailed the office boy “Set 
Mr. Knox, Billy? What’s the row? Have 


was 


},! ‘ } 
ree ple te 


ou all quit work on this floor?” 
“Naw. Mr. MacGrath is sick. The do« 
r’s just come. He doesn’t know whether t 
move him to take him home or leave | 
here.” 


Susie moved forward, for Knox came out 
f the managing editor’s office 

“Listen, Ollie; isn’t there anybody who 
could do something for them? Linda’s lost 
her job, and her father oughtn’t to work fora 
long while. Isn’t there anybody with a littl 
money to spare in the family?” 

“There’s Alexander MacGrath 
uncle “a 

“Who 
just 





Linda’s 









Alexander MacGrath that has 
been made vice president of the boss’s 


The (obweb 


1 Pa 4 
ompany? He } e just off 
\venut he t ly. WI 
t el lire tol I I ne | 
esc? 
Olle k | | t 
t it t their They'd 
ri er tor ¢ 1 Wi 
5 lt ro ec Sure he’ll gO Ol be £ 
! he'll A t ct cer p \ 
{ { I | i t of your st 
1 
l m 
family going to waste. I suppose if hi 


you’d wait to telephone his only brother until 
after he was buried, just because you weren’t 
in the family. Believe me, I’ve got the nerve 
to telegraph Alexander MacGrath without 
an introduction to him.” 

“Well, you do it then 
price : 


Have you got the 


= ALF-RATE for a night letter to New 
York. Ollie, are you going to New 
York? I'd give my head to be there.”’ 

as Yes ? 

He turned back to the managing editor’s 
and Susie sped down another dingy 
iirway to the telegraph room 
\s she left the office building she ran into 
young Bookwell ‘Bob, is your ¢ 
Drive me to Gazann’s, will you? 

“T’'ll drive you any place else, Susie, 
not to Gazann’s.”’ 

Susie turned down her full lips. ‘Oh, 
she said, ‘‘I forgot for the moment that you 


vere the bravest young example of modern 


omece, 
+ 
{ 


ar herer 


but 


chivalry we had in Springfiel But Mr 
MacGrath is so ill upstairs there in his office 
the e sent tor I mbul ce t Ke 

nome I'd -_ i I hirst 





‘Hop in there’s more t 


ternity affair than you know.” 


‘Sure there is. I haven’t any place in my 
br for derst: ng a man that will hid 
vehind a girl’s reputi It’s t bad \ 

aoe t know iy I the Your 
er 1 g 1 friend of Ge I George 
He’d make you hop. So] 

one wept int he house d p Mr 
MacGrath’s room 

Mr Cs I is turn back the | 

ers. “UO! M Ouse M I l 
ere = { { t { Sct t { ) ~ { 


I t 
His brother 


I don’t read other peop! 

Si¢ 

‘You wou if thev fell on the floor at vour 
feet and you had to pick them up 
this letter up to Mr. MacGrath this 
with his coffee. He didn’t get up in time for 
lunch today , so I made his coffee spec ial, and 
I stayed in his room to pour it for him whi 
he opened his letter, and he never drank thi 
cotfee nor ate the eggs He just let the 
] ; } } } ; 


os 
id 1 
h 
bla 


noon 





letter ill to the floor look 1 out 
nt of him and never said vor et 
r littl he got so white Ne Vas gray, and thel 
he started to the ofhes it iv too 
And I say the man,that wrot« hat letter 
might as well commit murder and be done 


with it 

What w in the letter, Mrs. Ga 

He’s lost | job He’s fired 

‘What Susie looked down at the letter 
Across its u 
signature that she was familiar with. “Why 
vhy, Mrs. Gazann, that office can’t go or 
without Mr. MacGrath. He makes it rut 
He s what gives that paper it tom He 
bralr Shelburn never does anything but 
draw money out of it The idea that Mr 
MacGrath was con it 
he put in 


nfilled whiteness ran the 


hold wl 


to it steady until he did come bacl 


ing back would 


a J 
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Electric Waffle Iron, $16.00 Ask for No. 1606 


The pleasantest 
unday breakfast 
includes waffles... 


CRISP, tender waffles made right at the table on a 
Manning-Bowman waffle For breakfast, 
luncheon or supper, you can bake them quickly 
and conveniently. Generous-sized waffles, thick, 
golden—both sides browned at once, without smoke 
or odor! 


iron! 


You will like the Manning-Bowman waffle iron 
not only for its practical utility, but for its good 
looks—its shining compactness, its smooth, grace 
ful lines and the superb finish characteristic of all 
Manning-Bowman ware It 


has a convenient 
switch-butt which VS you to turn the current 
1. and off without detaching the plug. A special 
rim prevents bits of batter from popping out wh 
baking 
always—and Manning 


Weddings are with us 
| 


Christmas 


Bowman electrics are appreciated gifts 
is not so far ahead—Manning 
Bowman devices will help you 
solve many of its problems. 

See the Manning-Bowman waffle 
iron and other appliances at de- 


partment and hardware stores, 


electric shops, jewelry and gift 
shops. Manning, Bowman & Co., 
Meriden, 


Conn 


anning- 
owiman 
Quality Ware 


Trade 
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eans ¥ 
est 
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When You Go to Bed 


Do Your Nerves 


Stay | 
Upr 
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How to Get the Sound, Restful Sleep That Gives You 
All-Day Energy—A Simple Test You Can Make Free 





sleep, you are gaining 
Morning finds 
Fresh, clear eved, buoy | 
With en- | 
carry 
into the 


strength. 
new 


se logy in the morn 
? Do you “play out” before 


Do vouri 


We 


close of the day ? So many peo 


you a 
being. 
ant, young looking! 
enough to 
through the day and 
evening’s social events. 


ple do. Because of restless sleep. 

If oversti or 
unrest let 
you go to sleep, just try tak 


ained nerves pS ergy you 


ligestive won ft 


nl Sg SOENE Note the Difference 
Taken at night, a cup of I the Next Day 

Ovaltine, mixed with milk, ‘ Just make a test of Oval 

brings sound, restful sleep, quickly — tine—at our expense. Note the differ- | 

and naturally. ence, not only in your sleep, but in | 
This you can prove at our expenst your next day’s energy. 

We offer a 3-day test f1 You “‘ca through” for the whol 


Luxurious Sleep oes 


The Whole Night Through 

















Th why Uva 
Kirst. Ovalt t highly nourisl Twenty Thousand Physicians Know It 
food. It comb 3, asily digested Ovalt rink. ¢ : 
TX h. a Vita \ f | 
Satsuscland | 0) r] 
ng and building ‘ 
: ‘ Su 
up food eCSSE ntials \ ae , oO \ 
in which your daily far oi ial ‘aga gene 
fare is lacking. One several times a day fot it timulatic 
2—— cup of Ovaltine has More than 20,000 physicians in this country 
1!” more real food value *"©W,4nd recommend It for sleeplessness, nerv 
. ous fatigue, nursing mothers, convalescents 
than | 2 cups of invalids, backwar children and the aged. 
beef extract. Hundreds of hospitals also use it 
Second, Ovaltine . SS 
{ > bala Aline snceeueet Sts A 3-Day Test { 
‘ por 
+ 4 to 5 times its Free 
2 Drug tores 
weight in other (.), a ahs oil 
foods which may be in vour stomac h. - also at tl 
Thus a few minutes after drinking, fountain. But yor 
Ovaltine is turning itself and all other in try bel y 
i \W t beng mer rke 
foods in vou! tomach into ft h, ed on . 
= ! } - , a irce 
blood. postpaid al free. tained energ) \ 
There is quick restoration of your — Just ser ou! more afternoo? 
tired body \ soothing of vour fraved name at ss. No 10WNS 
. | } oblhigatior nvoly le 
n Sleep comes quickly and nat ; ae eames 
ul ill, sound, peaceful, I HE W ANDER Ci »M I ANY 
ae — restfu lee p. And as you Dept. 3114, 37 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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(Continu 


) 
eda from Pa € Og 


View Inn to catch her breath before going in 
to her father after her hurried walk 
from the office of the Evening New s 
closely observed by a man who had stopped 


Shelburn must know that. He’ 
paper man, but he’s no fool.” 
Mrs. Gazann put a bowl of chopped ice on 


no news 


home 


’ she Wa 


the green leather chair. “Listen,” she said 

ext itedly. “Is Mr. Shelburn big and thick, on the walk behind the bench to look over 
with sharp black eyes, regular insulting the front facade of the Park View Inn 
eyes—the way they look at you—and heavy Linda had had a hard assignment, and it 


black hair slicked back?” 


had been a long time since she had sat down 


‘Exactly That is he She cast the briefest of glances at the man on 
"A Up ee! I | t the ‘ | In her worl he had lon 
nere iround eight CK T ! t the t } tar j 
new woman boarder Yet € port 
And she wasn’t here subconsciousness 





have responded to her 
brief glance with a long 
unused memory, for sub 
consciously she turned 
around again and gave 


She’d skipped, baggage 
and all, though she’d paid 
her board in advance. 
And the man wouldn’t 
believe me when I said 


¢) 


she wasn’t here. So I the man a second look. 
took him to her room | Then she rose, for he was 
and showed him she’d as like her father as it 
gone, and I called Sam, was possible for a human 








being to be who has the 
same features and yet 
looks entiré ly different 


the house man, to tell 
him how he’d seen her 
leave the table without ¢ 
finishing her dinner and 
come downstairs hurry 
ing with her bag. Sam 
said Mr. MacGrath took 
her with him after telling 
her to home. You ——e 
ought to have seen this 
man when Sam said that 
He asked Sam what Mr. MacGrath said 





had 


to 


Fr HER work 
taught her 
brush aside the man she 
did not want i 
had also taught her how 
Lo speak directly to the 
man she did want to see 
‘Are you, by any chance, Alexander Mac 
Grath?”’ she now asked, her direct blue eyes 
obse with concentration He re 
Chen she added q lite simply, 


MacGrath 


how 


to see, it 


Zo 





Sam 
said M r. MacGrath plead with her to go home 


somethin’ powerful. Well, 
stood perfectly still; and 


thing pretty black in that man’s face 


the rving him 
there was some 


Then | im 


man just 
move d | 1S hat 


he turned back at the door and asked if Mr What good ick! the mal 1d I 
MacGrath was 1n the house There vas vatched the ttle be ad I er he ( 
something in his voice—well, you’ve heard a avored the sound of his voice. It was indeed 
dog when another takes away his bone I good luck; the girl was even handsomer that 
said Mr. MacGrath wasn’t home, that he her mother. She had not only beauty, but 
worked in the evenings, and the man made a she had something the beaut barbed Oo 
queer noise ind went out I never thought of want olf another name he calle t ppt 
it’s being Mr. Shelburn until this minute You look like your mother she was the 
handsomest of all the Pagets May I sit 
VII down? | sni ll be glad to tall to vou a mo 
TTR “HAT Susie Ryland should nave sent her ment before I intrude o1 Creorge You see, 
| night wire to Alexander MacGrath at even if he expects me, I must prepare mysel! 
five o’clock in the afternoon seemed to Susi for seeming to be an intrusion. And it gives 
the result of having that idea at that tim me more courage to do it with you.’ 
But the time of its arrival ist before the Doe ne expect vou?” she asked grav ly 
morning mail instead of just afterward I did not; you s Irpri e me very much 
made it lie on Alexander MacGrath breal He doe not expect me but I Ippose 
t table beneath a creat re envelop that you did. ILhavea ré is not rn 
h M Gratl t perp ( ( oO | I ppost riz it 
{ p | I V 
\1 Gr { a 
! It ‘ 
‘4 
é ( t read ther He pick 
ere and there and then turned to t rRHEN ll the m rtunate t 
entence He read this twice ind laid pevinndhonien \ tnl VM 
e letter on the table with the last page on — tell me about your father?”’ 
top vhile he refused his eggs and drank ar He has been ill a long time and has beer 
other cup of coffee. And he sat quite still for hiding it; or perhaps he did not realize how 
some minutes before he rose and set fire to the dangerous it was With good care and no 
letter on the dining-room hearth Then he WOrTY he has a chance It’s whether we can 


picked up the telegram and read it while he 
poked the smoking letter with his foot, for the 
heavy paper charred without burning 

It evidently took 
tter to the telegram, 


take the care and whether he can escape the 

WOITy 
“What 

for life?” 
“T’m afraid he 


do you mean, chance—a chance 


him time to get away 


from the k for even after wouldn't think that much 


e letter ! id burned he stood at the hearth of a chance | meal i chance tor recovery 
idering Susie’s telegram And it wa nd u ilne 
ome moments before his face lightened and Well, if it ip to hin 
his red brown eyes took on the look of a red “But it isn’t We are penniless, to start 
brown fox making an excellently planned She felt his swifter attention. “But he’ 
escape the managing editor of Oliver Shelburn’s 
paper , 
KE RANG for the manservant he had dis ‘““He wrote Mr. Shelburn last week asking 
} | missed vith the « ros **(,aze. my only for a vacation because he wa ‘ and Mr 


brother is dangerously ill. I shall be leaving Shelburn discharged him 

tonight, if I can arrange it at the office. I do “What! He didn’t discharge him because 
not know how long I shall be gone. Will you _ he was ill, surely?”’ 

say that to anyone who calls me by tel “TI do not know. We have only the money 


I am making now 
the Evening News.” 


I am a reporter on the 
She halted, arrested by a 


phon 


At his office he had his secretary wire 


Shelburn Steel Company, at Middletown, new idea. “I wonder if I may talk to you 

that he would be there on Wedne sday about this. After all, you are my father S | 
“Wire the Fountain Hotel, Springfield, for only brother.” 

a room for Thursday.”’ \ faint smile gave his eyes the slanting 
(nd so it was that on Thursday afternoon, fox look. ‘There should be little in such a | 

as Linda MacGrath sat down on a park bench 


across the street from Mrs. Gazann’s Park Continued on Page 102 
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R A Dry skin needs 








more oil, for smoothness 


I’ vour skin feels ‘“‘drawn’’ after you 
Basi ea the wind fitrough 


t 


Cns CaSliV allcl OUT Dalit VO nay oe 


sure that vour skin is too dry for health 


and beauty and needs more oil. 


Oil softens and refines the dry tissues. 

It fills in all the hungry little lines and J 
removes the infinitesimal flakes that 
often appear on a dry skin. 


Pompeian Night Cream is a corrective for such 
a skin, for you must remember a very dry skin 
is not a wholly healthy skin and cannot de- 
velop to its full expectation of beauty unless it is 
reated in the correct manner. The fine ingredients 
from which Pompeian Night Cream is made supply 
the nourishment essential to the best skin-condition, 
It has a very soothing effect, and coaxes the drawn 
surface to healthy softness and flexibility. 


Cleansing. A dry skin should be cleansed with 
Pompeian Night Cream. The oftener you use this 


i 
} 


excellent method as your cleansing agent the softer 
and vounger-looking your skin will become. To be 
sure, vou will want to have the joy of using water 
occasionally to get its refreshing reaction—but for 
the actual experience of getting your skin thor- 
oughly cleansed you should use Pompeian 

NightCream. Itclears 
the surface of dirt, and 
it cleanses the pores in 
a remarkably efhcient 
manner, leaving the 
skin cool, soft, and 


} 


healthy. Spread your 


cream Over ali the parts 


vA C S {VO | I Ds T Ss 
| ; 
LL ‘ ) n > 
clea C 1 el ve a iC ] 
1 1 | } ] } 
wil surpris it the soil that 1s removed with 


A powder base. Although a Day Cream, or 
Vanishing Cream, is the ideal base for powder with 
an oily skin—it should never be used on a very dry 
skin. Pompeian Night Cream should be used as the 
powder base with a dry skin. Apply it in smal] 
quantities, and then wipe off with a clean cloth, 
or with absorbent cotton. Some women find it ad- 
vantageous to dip this cloth or cotton in iced water 
and wring it out for this process. The slight amount 


ream that remait WY | an | “Sap ot 
oft cream that remains Will De taken up yy the ary 
skin, leaving it in normal condition for powdering . 


At toilet counters, 60c a jar (slightly higher in 


Canada ) 


Pompelan 
Hi ight (ream 
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Do you know how to keep your skin young? 










Cus After you have applied your cr 


as a foundation, 


Beauty Powder wit! 


Rouge and Lip Stick 
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[SHE woman who is afflicted with a skin that 
one witl 























An OILY skin must 


have the oil reduced 


- a bE ILC illalilic U 


( 
1 

] 

I 


f < f Ay - 
\ Kil 1N O1LV Skin does not 
Kill GQOC I t LIC’ 


any added oil—except as a cleansing factor—for 


which Pompeian Night Cream should be 
used in the same manner as in cleansing 
adry skin. Of course it is imperative to 
retain some of the natural oil, but be- 
yond a certain amount, oil is not helpful. 
Excess oil needs to be reduced in order to 
secure a normal, velvety appearance of 
the skin. 


There are very few completely normal 
skins found after the early twenties. and 
most women are constantly on their guard 


to tend a skin that is either too oilv or too 


dry. An oily skin may have its unfortunate aspects, 


but it 1s comforting to know that if an oilv skin is 


well taken care of 1t will retain’its smooth. vouth- 


ful look much longer than the average dry skin. It 
does not wrinkle easily 


7 | ] 
and it keeps tresh-looking. 


) We 1 P 
Pompeian Day Cream is a vanishing 


cream that 
n be used on many skit ) ler | 
can be use Many SKINS as a powder base unless 


iL ii 


the skin is very dry. It 1s especially effective when 


i 


used on an oily skin. It has a slightly astringent 
he 


. ler +} ¢ ] nrtr 
quality that closes, Or Contracts, to a althful de 
e ] 
< ) tf of nlaroin , 
gree t c pr S At ale Ciliarging because ot their 
tenaency to give Outl too much 


th ' 299 rh . ] 
of the natural oil of your skin. 


How to use. 


the face, and before art 
: 


After cleansing 
lying 


> ; 
water, Pompeian Day Cream 


hoa ih ! 1 sel Lose 

snouk C used ON al) OLY SKIN 
14 VV ei } oS < A 

¢ cst C 

\ * ) 

ind 


adhere for a longer time 


it otherwise would, 


Always cleanse the skin well before applying 
Pompeian Day Cream; the protective film formed 
by this cream will keep the pores clean and pro- 
tected regardless of how much powder may be used. 
Apply it in small quantities, rubbing with small 
ircular m« nents until cl ntire surf. has beet 


, ing a eh’ 1@1 \f let 
is pow C Al LO1ICT count 


(slightly hig 


~ Day Cream 
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Uj TAMBOUR No 
Suited to many types of interiors inches high. 21 inche 
Mellow toned strike Mahogany or A 
Silvered dial, $27.50. With raised bror 


ches lons 
in Walnut case 
numerals, $32.50 


Some rooms slumber 
some are awake 


‘By CHANDLER W. IREI 


Pt [ | t Ne W 


AND 
Y ork Dx Orato! 


. in open fire—the q t themselves gracefully to the spirit of the 
tick of a clock—the soft glow of a place and add an articulate quality of 
t ] 7 


shaded lamy The genius of Seth Thomas 


rhtful feeling of a lived roon designers in adapting motifs from all 
vhich decorators strive to attain the finest periods has been perfectly in 
Iris the ‘‘living quality ft a room terpreted by century-old Seth Thomas 
vhich is quite as important as it craftsmanship 
D CV ana correct S And I ( SC these thoroi nbred 
To the dec { h t ft clocl po ntial quality 
C | TI "1 ( | rl} | cabi 
[t’s hard to know just what fo £1vE 
i Set! | ( ; 
rors y / | 
» | it | J ia A \ \ HN é 
q SEVERN ‘ ; 
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tter t} ‘ t 
He unche l { ( ( 
er father “He G 
MacGrat ! I e i 

{ Dee 

Shell I ( r 
I Ke ni ( i Ma 
Csrati or the 
And t t be v \ I t 


drops of perspiration on het rehe 
curling her hair into little ten: 

escape the red brown fox eyes; nor did the gal 
lantry of her effort escape him when she 
smiled faintly and answered: ‘I wish to rid 
my father of this idea that is hounding him 
that he is dependent, that he may have to ask 
for help. I think he’d have more chance to 
get well if he didn’t have to fight this specter 
He wouldn’t mind being dependent on me; 
I’m the one to take care of him, after all these 
years when he has cared for me as if he were 
mother and father both. I want to get work 
that will give me enough money to keep him 
in some sanitarium in the mountains, wher« 
he can stay until he gets well The work I do 
here, even with my utmost ll 1 
bring me enough to do that, though I shoul 
live in the most meager wa\ And there is no 
other work in Springfield that will bring m« 
as much as I am making now. But I have 
thought that perhaps in a larger city, in Ne 
York, there I 


lrils that did not 





effort, will 


might be some work I could d 


thate would bring me enough money. Y 
nove among people with money, among p 
ple willing to pay a large price t 
nt: ve ; : 
( | r ( T ome 
housekeeper Perhap there mignt ¢ 
some office position I could get. I car 
the typewriter—I | r i to lear 


ne yspapt rwo;rk 


D ' 
pape 
E LEANED park be 
H ind looke the ra l 
oked across the et the rust 
tn at < 
r nad t F ttle } 
I 
{ 
I 
\ i) 
Li g I g-} 
ho not tor i ( It k I 
what I have earne ere | 
hat to avoid 
Could you manage servant Are 
mart about money 
The spending or th iving of it? I 
ed economically for many year 
(,00d He looked at ind I 
p H 


‘ eet { wot 
| her yu t ( 
{ 
t ( u ( 
{ f 4 
r ( 
( 
me but ( uuld not ( | 
r if ( ( ( to come 
‘ ld 
The only I da a 
er not t t me And ! 
D> { t { 
p . } , ¢ eT ) me 
dded zest to a pursuit that amused 


periencet 
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my niece, Mi MacGrat ho is tal 
charge of the 
depend on yourself, not on your relationship 
Does this appeal to you as a solution?”’ 

Her voice was very low “Tt is more than 
I could have possibly hoped for. It should 
not only remove father’s worry about him 
self, but his worry about me.” 

‘IT wouldn’t be too sure about that You 
may find your father will not like it at all.” 


place; but your success will 


INDA also looked across the street at the 


4 gaunt outlines of the house in which she 
lived, rec 


the hall, faint witl 


' , , had ] ws Pad . 
Westwin St a id heard fhe ithe 
-_ f hiy 


11 : : ae 
illing that night she had stood 





ay that it was a dre lt rt ep 

an in¢ xperienced ¢£ rl like Valentine Br ri A 
in a secretarial position with a woman 

Mrs. Fergu Lansell, to have filled her every XY 
hour th people whose tolerance carele ~ 














l ps¢ « : mr the 

{ t1 pon the wall, others rank 
1p ne lose to the vall, other 
desk and table in conference George 


walting to carry Nis 1dea 


s toward their objec 
lve And George hims« lf, pillowe d and white 
inst the bars of his ugly iron bed, his hol 


d eve ike his brot] 


( oO othe and so unl 
| 
px ( pr ‘ 
Letetst « l 
Fath é id, i irried rd 
broke é the ibt t 


t kno ‘ \ y! r | riz 
| 

« i KS IKe jy 

| ( n ne in on the be ne 
hte eve Then he rned to t 
‘ mort 

ted Sandy MacGrat no 

treet be re the te er Lhe 1 
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s in the United 

are: Pro-phy-lac- 
lult, 50c; Pro-phy- 

Small, 40c; Pro- 
ac-tic Baby, 25c. 

in three different 
res of bristles— 
medium, and soft. 
y all dealers in the 
ed States, Canada, 
ll over the world. 


\lways- 


sold in the 
yellow box 








Brush the upper te eth 
and gums downward, 
away from the ¥ 





REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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Eight reasons why 
the Pro-phy-lac-tic is the 
world’s standard tooth brush 


1 The large end tuft, which reaches and cleans 5 [he use of a symbol to mark each brush, so 
the backs of the back teeth—and the inside that every individual may know his own 


surfaces of all teeth—originated by the Pro-- Pro-phy-lac-tic—originated by the Pro-phy 


phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush. lac-tic Tooth Brush. 
2 | Saw-tooth bristle tufts arranged to fit the The hole in the handle and the hook to 
‘ c ‘ ‘ 
“curve of the jaw—originated by the Pro ¢ hang the brush upon—originated by th 
shy. t >t Srust . 2 1 > 
phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush. Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush 
> The curved handle, with the tapered and ; 
1 > , Py The sanitary vellow box that Drings \ 
beveled end, which enables the Pro-phy ( . 
' oth brush to you clean, untouched by 
lac-tic to get behind the teeth and clean - din ‘ — 
hands since it left the sanitary Pro-phy-| 


all teeth—originated by the Pro-phy-lac-ti t 
I th Brush tic factory originated by the Pro phy 
ow . 


tic Tooth Brush. 


{ Dependable markings on each brush, so you 
may rely on getting hard, medium, or soft » Made in America by Americans—originated 
C by the Pro-phy-lac-ti« Tooth Brush Now 


Tooth Brush. sold in every civilized community on earth 


bristles—originated by the Pro-phy-lac-tic 


FLORENCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, FLORENCE, MASS., U.S.A. 


] } Made 


America 
oth by peace 
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Gifts you make 
are prized most highly 


Their message of love and friendship rings the 
truer for its reminder of the hours you spent in 
fashioning them. 

Dozens of charming Christmas gifts can be made by any 
woman, at small expense. Intimate gifts of dainty lingerie 
or decorative, useful things for the home. A few are shown 
on this page. 

But remember, the trimmings are the first things seen. 
Only the finest are good enough, and even the finest are 


























inexpensive. 

Ask for Nufashond, and have the comforting assurance 
that the trimmings on your gifts are of finest quality, ex- 
quisitely made and of fast color. 


\ 


5 TOT dependable quality in /Notions. 


Nufashond, Reading, Pa. 









NOTIONS 


hildren’s sun 
frocks and 


mer 


aprons 


November, 1 





Nufashona, 


NOTIONS 





Look for this sign 


the dealer’s door 


window. If he handk 
the best in little thing 
you can depend upo 





















} 1 
the quality of all his 


merchandise 
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MacGrat! llowe I 
d nearer to! I I ‘ 
é peer ppose 
( t Hi Ci ( 
t ré +} , 
( é 
( [ I ly 
( i rot I Cs ( ak 
( to it that 1 made I le 
) ( ( 
wate ‘ > \ 
e MacGrath indicated the reen i¢ 


r 


\s Linda brought another chair, an oak 
ker that belonged to the house of Gazann, 
e more the little red spots on her father’s 
k bones flared up and the thing tore at 
ething within Sandy MacGrath. Though 
could not have explained it, vet he could 
t endure it; no man could 
Sandy sat down and stared at his brother 
lismay. “George,” he said, motioning t 
ray on the heaped up pillows, “you ought 
t your dinner while it’s hot, ought you 


h 


oO 





He leaned forward and drew off th 
“Gad, I've spilled it too! He 
! nxiously it his brother 


*EORGE MacGRATH raised his head 
J from his pillow the 
her, napkin in hand 


better to see his 


igain on the pillow and suppress« 
er shook hin 
\) lather don't ‘ pered Line 
the glass ilk fron et I 
te 
Grath drank the 
er er I 
, 
= 
‘ ome It 
: 
N { t ‘ | 
{ : 


tI got away W tl 
t not quite. I 
to pay That is 


this came upon 


NDY Mac 












red 
eas 
Out o ing | Is ( OSE 
the ) pa ( 
( I ips 
o get t of p George M 
rned | hollowed eve 
The red pots 1 d deeper 
He put out a hand tine er on 
Nufa 1 then withdrew it 
z le raised his head fron he pill vsa Salk 
_ i WI! have vou two plannec 
i iy - 





! b ¢ ( it 
’ 5 t ( the Pala 
| TY hy t the ’ 
p ( I 
Ci MacGr t gl r 
I p el sp r 
I Sar I 
t eT t hat ¢ She r n 
t H 
| 
I | 
place one vould be as cloistered ere 


she would be caring for me here 


ANDY pushed his chair back from the 


bed. ‘* By gad, no,” he said, and his voice 


was as sharp as edged steel; “because in my 
house she would be earning her living. She’d 
have a tough job that would test her. She 


would be no dependent, accommodating her 
self to other people’s peculiarities, but an 
running an establishment on a 
with people to work under 
meet men and women with 
their hands on the world’s work ws 
George MacGrath sat up straight, and his 


executlve 
business basis, 


her She woul 


eve were as cold as his brother’s voice SO 


1 have arranged it 
“What’s in your mind, you suspicious 
Scotchman? Do you think your daughter 
corresponding with me for 


set eves on her or thought ab« 


nas beer 


I never 


a yearr 


ot be my money 


her 
ers 


if B t if nvtt } uppel 
' er t hf t to happen t her. if she 
‘ nvthing \ vould not permi 
ig er me then may 
rev on \ 1. Sar \ Ma Gratt 
thir t t ow up m 
( t it it ( In that 
keep ‘ 
H SE ! e | ‘ ( ile 
ry! 
pi 
( ’ ; 11) dD ”? x Hon rna 








large ougn tor her 
to undertake any out 
ide expenditure she 
kes—in reason. This 


¢ 


2AM. at 


10$ 


the Fisks 





Baby 


SAT up in bed with a start. 
Again I heard that pitiful cry 
so full of suffering and helplessness. 


1 


“IT rushed to Baby's crib and took 


him In My arms 


Seal ee a ae ee 
stood still. The little head that 
rected wet Me wy hat uit 
ested against me was not With 
] | +] + +} + 
revel le Geal itt ice thn 


TI t 
used to quicken my heart 


y smile was twitc 


j > +4 ' 

larmed with eve tiru CWISl 
1 ] | 1 ] ‘ 

iS his ittle body writhe ig \ 


ENujol 
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Nujol 


REG. US. PATO 


For Internal Cleanliness 


Peeseeseseg esses e8 | 





1 , 
was asieep at last 


espair Wit x is eyes we searched 
face for some sign of hope 








Mrs. Fisk,” he s ur baby has bee 
if ery Per s is saved DY 
tnes g e His attack 
t oT se tect 
\ got | 


€ se pives tl Tary rei 
xpense er e iT Doctors 
r + t ¢ est 
te € e 
( I 
NJ r It r + eoftens 
t , reg . 


1 Message to Mothers 


1 
) y trot? les e die tot + 


= oe ee ee ee eee eee ee 
4-DAY TRIAL FREE! 
Nujol, Room 821-P,7 Hanover Sq., N.Y 
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a l, 
1 
! A . k tor Glov 
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$2.50to 
to $4.50 


W rite for 


“The Nightie Book”’ 
It’s FREI ey 








Mee voi 


RIGHESS 


TON 


a ARLSBAD 


SLEEPINGWEAR 


les from 


“4 
Gowns in every styl 
) | y could want. Sizes 34 to 
tat $1.50 to $3.50. Miss 
. | ind children’s sizes 
to 
} 
| Youthful pajamas in but 
ton or slipover 
) $2.50 to $3.50 
a 4 
> * 


as its wearer/ 


H you thought tha 
f] lette sleeping gar 
t ul 1 be trac 

I} ther iT 








Warm nightwear ~ 


H. B. GLOVER COMPANY 


Dept. 11, Dubuque, lowa 
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include only a portion of 
the old Polish state, but 
majority opinion favored 
it as better than nothing 
Paderewski was laughed 
at when he began to preac h 
a united state with its ancient territorial 
boundaries and started his campaign to raise 
in extra-territorial army to fight for that 


end His eloquence and statecraft von 


tifling mockery and rekindling patriot 
More than a hundred thousand Poles from 
\merica and elsewhere took their places on 
the fighting line in France. Poles in Austrian 
ind German service deserted, whenever po 
olin the new arn 

He in artist in all that H 

ratory 1S as Inspiring 


playing I heard that great ad n 
he outlined his program as premier to the 
newly elected Polish Diet. On the right side 
of the chamber were the conservatives, his 
adherents; on the left, the radical groups 
that were bitterly hostile to him. They were 
determined to howl him down. Repre 
sentatives of the friendly powers were there 
to hear his address. Disorder would have 
been extremely damaging to the reputation 
of the new premier. He stood a minute, arms 
folded, his splendid head thrown back, 
gathering his thoughts. His attitude was 
that of one proudly accepting challenge, and 
I saw in his face the spirit of the conqueror. 
This 1s the pose I have used in my portrait 
of him 

He began to speak, quietly but with a 
voice that reached to the farthest corner of 
the room, firm, resonant, with a ground 
swell of tremendous reserve power Chere 
was neither placation nor doubt in it, only 


1dadress 1n nici 





the clear ring of absolute confidence The 
Left evidently was surprised. The whole 
conduct of the man was pu zling They 
forebore to heckle at the beginning, and the 
power of his words and the magic of 
O1cE gripped then He used his voice as he 
IS¢ his plano with the irety, grace and 
dramatic power of a great artist. After | 
grave beginning, he began to gather warmt! 
l passion He led his audience on fron 
one climax to another. The Left wa orl 
ful no longer These ra ils who had co1 
niuse him it lorward on their chairs 
e and awed When he finished speal 
i mightier roar answered him Paderews} 
Padere ki!’’ the chamber belle ed iver 
man is on hil eet very man i ho 
lv’ I im 


, 
i Bb 
env ‘f the A ' , 
Warsa \ { nst Pa 
| yovernment we | have been tre 
mendously damaging to the future of the 
oung state An automobile va iit 


before the hotel to carry the premier to the 
Diet. where he was to deliver an addre 
There was no question that the crowd i 
tended to mob him when he appeared 

‘T shall go out and talk to them,”’ he said 


He ippeared 


Persuasion was useless 


p AVE 
men screamed execratio The chant 
sread! Bread !”’ rose again as he shouldered 
vay into the press When he had force 
iv tor me distance he halted 
, | 
in t yeah 
e neare I ( , 
Ay ill the | I 1 ell 
( ept ove the square I ( 
r ( a ripp! prea 
( r t -D \ fe 
i { { 
i ‘ ré 
{ t I al ( I 
r ( i ea H t l 
Lat il I 
t ] ] 
I ( Lill SIC 


Paderewski the Lion-Hearted 


ymen rushed forward to kneel 


at hem ‘ Padere ki! Vivat 





the erstwhile rioters cli red 

Chey opened a lane for him as he climbe 
nto his car, and he rode to the Diet throug! 
the frantically cheering thousands who l 
marched against the Hotel Bristol to d 
credit him in the eyes of the world 

Chet mething al 

| I H 


When returning to Poland after the An 
stice, Paderewski’s party passed through 
Posen, a city held by Germany, but intensely 
Polish. The German authorities had warned 
him of the danger of stopping in the town, but 
Paderewski went, nevertheless, and was re 
ceived with tumultuous enthusiasm by the 
Polish population. After lunch on the third 
day of his stay he retired to his room to rest, 
and while he was asleep rioting broke out in 








the cit Gser rned I ic 
Ipol note p gy part lia! tte 
the ro the | identified 
l s in the rear I te the 
p ¢ itte y re l¢ r 
thy of hreal ‘ - 
ot irig! | ere room I 
id { oO l l DI 1 
the strip ll be een tl 
pane had bee t out 
| x ( P ere l me t the 
l I Ix r 
.a be I be to | | clothe 
p ‘ I 
et 
, 
pl )) 
Li px er ¢ I man 
Radical I have ud, did a n tne 
power to embarrt ind hamper him after he 
became premier. One group staged demon 
stration after demonstration At each of 


these they insisted that he receive their de 
mands. Finally it was arranged that a dele 


gation of these malcontents might see him if 


he vould appear at the foreign office on a 
rt . in The me roup ol sneer 
expression 
| £ 
a P | ntne ] 1 +} y ; 
e pre er ‘ e ¢ ered ed tner oT 


a moment, but before the interview was well 
e at le wales, a burly I! 
dual, turned his back upon the premier 


oOrinanotel 


November, 










































When the Armistice wa 
signed, Paderewski di 


sired to go to Poland 


once Travel b | 
\ out of the est 
ind the br h Gover 
I t placed the I er ( cord oY; 
ce On thi il } ¢ ed 
1) ig lor | , ‘ 
mine field stil I n the B Sho 
ter the egal tne I 
the ( 1e to the ni 
relin 1 to Paderews to sav that 
fheers of the cruiser were all eager to m 
their guest oO 1 De pl ised if he 
- ; rdr lo te 


During the general conversation whicl 
lowed, the musician’s eye fell upon a piano 
the corner of the wardroom. It was an up 
right instrument, evidently ancient, and 
looked rather as if it had been fished up fror 
the bottom of the sea The keys were chipper 
and yellow; the paint clung to it only ir 
patches 

“Perhaps,” Paderewski proposed, ‘yo 
would like me to play for youa little.”’ 

There was consternation among the officer 
of the Concord at his suggestion. “Oh, Mr 
Paderewski, we couldn’t think of permitti 
you to touch this piano It has not be 
tuned in the memory of man. Furthermor 
there are several keys that do not even r 
spond. No musician would touch it 


But a musician did, nevertheless. Pads 


rewski sat down at that dismal wreck and fo 
the first time since he entered the struggle for 


Polish liberty, touched a keyboard a Ke\ 
board from whicl l half qaozen notes wer! 
entire! absent and I ther s ree 
ecog bl He play t t ( 

‘ 1p. 
2) tne I ene 

{ 
ere ( r 
; | r ; y ( 


His Versatility is Amazing 





prep 
rd the ever looked at ag Always 
€ allkKe rd I age ter page 
He 1s n I I ng id } Lit 
doscopic moods. It is difficult to give 


unified impression of him with words of pik 

ments. He has a personality too large to | 

captured easily. My portrait of him is t] 
A 


outcome o! five years close andearnest st 
id literally hundreds of sketche Per 


rts He is neither austere nor cold 
vard those he knows well He can be a « 

th children and a distinct addition to 
group of merrymakers. Yet the dignity is: 


there; those \ » know m, howe 


yr recalcits 
( r esti 
1eT H 
ci er ¢ 
r rr 
il ll ‘ 
er ill enal 
I was his 
I never si 
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Tomorrow! 


Try this delicious breakfast dish! 


" 





You Il like the rich whole 
ups eating Wheatena reg 


». they k 
Try Wheatena Muthns 


rs WI] 


aw RABY GS 7 
Add golden years — begin zehole coheat today! 


e—sample package 


1 Wheatena may | 
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RAISIN COOKERY LESSONS BY FAMOUS COOKS 


14 OF THE SERIES 


By Mrs. Belle De Graf, the Golden State’s most famous cook , 


In the last ten years I suppose I have talked to 
more than 200,000 California women about 
cooking—my work, through cooking schools 
and practical books, being to give holiday good- 
ness to foods that we can serve inexpensively 
every day. 


Perhaps it is only natural—living in Cali- 
fornia where we produce one of the greatest 
aids to simple cooking—that we do regard 
raisins with a special affection, and appreciate 
the magic that they work with otherwise char- 


acterless dishes. 


Plum pudding, fruit cake, mince pie—on 
holidays, of course. But in simple, easy Ways 
1 am teaching how we can have this holiday 
goodness of raisins throughout the vear. After 
all, cooking really covers only a few foundation 


recipes, certain ingredients are essential as a 
base. To many, by simply adding ratsins, we 
get the character and flavor that make th 


dish appealing—and healthful. 


Here are a few quickly made, all-year 


' 
desserts which California women like especially 


well. From my experience | know that any 
housewife who will follow the simple directions 
carefully can serve them successfully for her 


family. 


< 
\ ¢' 
Fy) 
\ - a. Y 
Pad 


Mocha Charlotte Russe 


wh 
forn nis f 
t ve dessert Lin I et gil NiUI 
S$} lady fingers or fing gth strips of cak 
lhe ne 5 
ncheons, 


Whip | % cups of thick cream, add 1 tablespoon 
of coffee extract or very strong coffee strained, 
4 cup powdered sugar and | cup Sun-Maid 
Seeded Raisins. Fill cake lined glasses and 
serve very cold. If cake or lady fingers are not 
available, pile mixture in glasses and serve 
with wafers. Will serve 6 persons. 
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California Apple Pie 
The filling for this pie can be used for several 
different desserts. Baked in custard cups with 


out a crust it is especially good for chi 


made into a cobbler without an under crust, 


, , } ee 
but with a pastry covered top; baked as | 


dividual deep dish pies, no under crust and 
pastry top; or the pie illustrated which can b 
served hot or cold. If hot, serve with hard 


sauce. Take 2 cups of grated apple (can be 


ted ring 





run through the food chopper), add 
and juice of % lemon, 1 cup sugar, 2 beaten 
yutter and 1 cup 
Sun-Maid Seeded Raisins. Turn into pastry 


eggs, 2 tablespoons melted 


lined pi dish. Cover top with strips of pastry 
lattice fashion and finish with a strip of pastry 
und th g P I n ucing 
? aft | j hi Y th 
D on dad M 90 
Raisin Apple Snow 
\ 
\ 
tr h t f A 
s. Th se f \ 
} ! \| \ Ips of I LUC 
Vaid ‘ k, 130 unusua practical recipe 





children’s dishes. Compiled and tested by Mrs. Belle D 


Soak 2 tablespoons granulated gelatine in 4% 
cup cold water 10 minutes. Strain apple sauce, 
add % cup Sun-Maid Raisins and heat to the 
boiling point; remove from fire, add gelatine, 
the juice of 1 lemon, and stir until gelatine is 
Chill, and when beginning to 
thicken, add the stiffly beaten whites of 2 eggs. 
Beat until mixture holds its shape, then turn 


dissolved. 


into a mold. Set aside until serving time; un- 
mold and serve with a custard sauce made of 
the 2 egg yolks. Other fruit sauce may be sub 
apple 
particularly fine. Will serve 6 persons. 


Mrs. Belle De Graf 


stituted for sauce, cranberries being 





There 1S a difference in raisins 


Chere is lifference in flavor, sweetness, size 
| } tt 
coior a cleaniiness lo mak certain of ne 
ver 1? tr lr ] . thar } 
very nnes esults, be sure iwavs la 


Sun-Maids. 


raisins you use art 


For Sun-Maids are made from the tenderest 


sweetest grapes, grown wher! they react 
perfect } Sa ] 
S m ( I 
i 
" 
nha > 
trv ft 1 tI t M De G 
} 
v oul 
uggeslions for afternoon fleas, 
. em . 
e Graf. Just mail the COM por 


Sun-Maip Raisin GRowers OF CALIFORNIA, FRESNO, CALIF. 
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Paste this chart in your 


cook book 











Just App 
SuN-MAID 
RAISINS 
to YOUR. 


Biscuit Dough 


Raisin biscuit 

Raisin roll (roll out, spread 
with raisins, sugar and cinna- 
mon, roll and bake) 

Cinnamon twists 

Steamed Raisin Dumpling 


Bre akfast Breads 


Raisin muffins 
Raisin doughnuts 
Raisin cornbread 
Sally Lunn 
Cinnamon buns 


7 | . 
Breakfast ¢ PTCA 
Oatmeal 


Cream of Wheat 
Cornmeal! mush 


berry, cocoanut 


Ri Cc ad, tapioca, 
Sta 1, brown bett\ 
( 
Layer, tea, drop, spic f 
F] isinS Silz be 
é w 4 
R s (g 
R 
R 
N\ 
ca l ia matiir é 


COUPON 


Sun-Maid Raisin Growers of California 
Dept. A-111, Fresno, Calif 
Please send me “ Recipes with Raisins.” 





NAME 
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hape. The skin which 
stretched firmly before 


slack folds and 


ana p lliing he 
She got frightened and went 
to her own physician. I 
don’t know what he did for 
her, if anything; but she 
got worse. The upper and 
lower halves of her face 
grew to look like a picture 
puzzle that had been fitted 
together wrong I still be 
lieve George could have ad 
justed things, if anyone 


r lips askew 


lis into 
akes W rinkles 

\ crescent shape d pie ce 
flesh is cut out of each 

le of the patients tace 
n the temples before the 

rs. Like pieces are taken 
ut behind theears. Theedges 
the two wounds are then 


up and sewed to 











( rhis tightens the ct could. Some beauty doctor 
le surface of the fac ——~ in Paris eventually did 
Wrinkle vanish. for Mrs. Throckmorton didn 
iuled too taut t arbor then The go back to George for treatment though. 
a t peration performed Instead, her husband wrote him a terribl 
en to twel years younger! lit ssut letter and took his wife to E 1rope 
l. It is success n the gre \ajority That is the reason my face hasn’t had any 
es. At least 90 per cent of the actresses tucks or plaits taken into it yet 
remain é ige past five or Face lifting was the most complicated job 
ive their face fted. Some of then that beauty doctors in general performe 
t ( e. before the war. It was the war that re 
\ I ed t established facial sur Eve 
Aft ‘ P S 


~ ' 
I 
( H 
( | M 
H 
I \\ 
per First Pay the B 
illy i b r sk 
licate I ever se é ‘ rTR’HI ( € or Fa é 
ely lI la iT l { Sh | na 1 me earns aere Ir I 
) kr Mrs. So-and-So, a tailor can d teen to fifty thousar rs a year, and gets 
ng h a heavy ol that he Idn't layin r th ot it Lot rk Is ne 
re attempt with a delicate. silk It is t for charit Lots yre is ne be Vv « \ 
because you would be very ea l ill DI part the re es into bills it pa 
7) | t t< \ ¢ < ‘ ? nre y ) 


is yours Lut loctor t t patient run up 
OT ce urs Mrs. So-and-S« ith the feelir t 
t beauty is slipping from her grasp, begs Of course the upkeep of his establishment 
cajol ind finally George consent ; considerable You can’t get a whole floor 
tantly. but onlv after e bees . it Park Avenue building t for pin money 
nat! { pe! ( l por He { ive iw fic r so that! 








: Freedom from Foot Fatigue 


<==) O you always enjoy your eve- take in a Cantilever Shoe is a foot 





you 





CAF) , , | 

fi nings—or are you often tor exercise that strengthens the muscles wnich 
tired? Does foot fatigue mar hold the bones of the foot in arched forn 
he hours which should DE strong, spr L arc! S [ tl I t of wel 
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\ fresn a ready f{ Zz 
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pile ¢ 
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rorwara rte S 
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antilever 
Shoe 





Cantilever Stores—Cut this out for reference 
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Agencies in 438 other cities 
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1 | 
or those 
who believe 
in baby’s rights 


right to a healthy start in life 

This means that he is entitled to the healthiest 
possible surroundings and the best food that can 
be obtained to build up a strong, vigorous body 


Ordinarily, the safest and most perfect nour- 


ishment which a mother can give a baby is her 


own milk. It hild’s natural food which he 


DBordens 
sjinvaune) EAGLE BRAND 


CONDENSED MILK 


i, 


Baby 

itative little book written by 
i physician for the benefit of 
young mothers. If you want 
help in solving the daily 
problems of feeding a 
youl ba »\ Write 


We willsend 


Caring for 
for this guide 


to you free. 
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has 


Breast milk furnishes 


infant food. No 
tormula has ever yet been discovered 
considered anything but a 


mother’s milk 


the right to demand. 


the requirements for an 
that can be 


second choice to 


By all means rse your Daby if yo 
1 r ( me 
na 
Untortunately, for one reason or another, m 
others are forced to resort to artincial feeding 
Otten a mother canno upply sufficient nour 


' , , 
when she does 


And 


these days of complex living and in 


ishment for her baby. Or perhaps 


nurse him he does not thrive as he should 
too, 1n 
creased social and industrial obligations, mothers 
frequently are not able to nurse their babies for 
any length of time 

It tor any reason you Cannot nurse your baby 
a food w 


} 
pe sure to select 


greatest 


care 








12; | 

hich pafte } 

t ‘ch th — eres” | 

a des gnated PRESERVED MILK wil ones 
fa ‘ ae ¢ tion 

and for addition®. * art | 





Phatyre "POSition each label will 
Lout wer" 
| THE aGRDEN comPANY | 


EW york, u. S. A 











e 


It should mother’s milk as 


| ] , 
possible— yurishing—easily 


digested 


| } " . point 
More than a million babies have been brough 
» on Eagle Brand tor these very reasons. As 
east n k bstitute there is no better food tort 
The is of mothers endors¢ Many 
4 { } 
l i ( eC 
, 
5 i eT 1¢ he 
indard ron erever rtil il fee 
, 
essal 
Eagle Brand is pure cow’s milk and cane sugar 


combin«e | by a special process that breaks down 


} 


the hard, indigestible casein and makes it ex 


ceptionally digestible. It contains all the nec- 
essary tood elements for correct nourishment in 
an absolutely safe, dependable form 

Its uniformity is guaranteed—every can the 
same, no matter where you buy it. 

If you cannot nurse your baby, or if he is not 
thriving on his present diet, feed him Eagle Brand 


It is a complete food in itself. The Borden Com 


pany, 146 Borden Building, 350 Madison Avenue, 


New York, N. Y. 
1/so makers of Borde 
EVAPORATED MILK 


MALTED MILK 
CONFECTIONERY 
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( , 
} I e ren al n app 
pic n rive ( 
i r ipp! er 
| ¢ ha her tace r I el! 
r ( ire ( 
i t peat D 
et. I r friends tell her that she is] 
cel r st i 
| LC ich a restful sul er, my dear ind 
1 bathing did everything for 
I Cs et 
| ad | 
er cover. You have to go out and count 


mbstones to see them. George’s failures 


keep walking around and talking about him 


Every once in a while you read about some 


acial specialist getting into trouble. The 


onder to me is, with so many of them in 
e business, that more of them don’t go to 


ail. George doesn’t have to worry about 
such things 


There’s no law forbidding a 


licensed physician to cut up a woman’s face 


( 


nd sew it together again if the woman in 

sts on having him do it 

But Dr. Georges Le Noir isn’t telling all 
tacts whe n he Says he never getsany ad 
tisement from his patients. He is goir 
be the consulting surgeon of a great be Luly 


titute because of one of his operations 
The Gratitude f One Patie nt 


n who shriveled up as she gr 


§ «4 Stephen Groesbeek was the 
of woma 
r She } 


id been pretty in her day, ar 


her, excep t it i 
( e had bee I e two! 
‘ el r 
i rr ( 
( else 
After I ed up 
r | ( 9 ut (x ( n | 
1 . p eT I ¥ | 
} ] ea rt ? g 
re | 


if you keep your mind and body nor 

watch diet and exercise, get enough re 
d don’t think about the years you'r 
I’m fifty-one now and look thirty 
e, according to Georgie the Face Maker 
obably he is flattering me, but still I know 

't look aged vet Still, u I \ 


cw y 
ill. I try to kid myself that I'll enjo 


irrying 
eal 


» T ( tr | 

Oo mu money and endure ) 

to keep looking youthful. The truth o 
matter is that I’ma coward. I’m simply 
cared of the agony I'd have to go through 
rder to Keep on looking young 
Nine women out of ten have the courage 
ch They aren’t only ist willi 
er to improve their looks They're eager 

» it. Women will pay tremendous sums 

ave their eyes enlarged This can be 
e by slitting the outside corners. It is ; 
re trequent opt ration than you n ight 
pect. You can generally tell when it ha 
n done if you look carefully 
Women will have eyelashes grafted upon 


ng to 


l 


he edges of their lids, mouths enlarged or 


luced in size, and lips reshaped by th 


nife. They will have dimples punched int 
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m | 
et I } | n neglect 
ecel eal I 
el el N 
ncealk i ( 
, - | 
ly est 
there ( rea 


prepared to remain in seclusion for at least 
two weeks. Also she must be re ady to endure 
agony. Here is what happens to her: 

The forehead is treated first. It is painted 
with an anesthetic and the acid is then ap 
plied. The skin dies hard in spite of the 
anesthetic. If you are taking this treatment 
it is well to have restoratives on hand in 
case you start to faint. 

For an hour after the application of the 
acid the woman is in intense pain. Her 
forehead becomes inflamed and swollen. It 
throbs and aches long after the first sharp 


agony has worn off. Only a small part of 
the face can be done each day. Otherwis« 
the tor ré ould a nd ible 

I envy lt | L111¢e] renead D 


plication the flesh about the ears is treated 


ee es 


in the same fashion. Then on the following 
days, the nose, cheeks, chin, throat and the 
kin about the eyes are treated in succession 
I have wondered what ippel + 
perator’s 1 si | p hile app 
‘ i re the evel ; 
\ft ‘ ‘ i : 
ate ¥ 
t p 1 
a 1 
‘ The | ‘ 
’ 
( ( i Pp 1 tine ( e 
L Lar i Be I 
t ps 
( l I 
Aft , ‘ } ‘ _— 
t yuter 1 
{ } ) y 
‘ rt p 
( ! ere 
p d 
| t ( re 
| ( i l 
{ iré 
tne p ( ( I VW ( 
ealed d bre 
purple | p 
ere 
These will disappear in a few da ( 
owner of the treatment assured u Chet 
he ill be | ly 


time I really con ere I 
prietor and dumping fi c 
Hudson. Still, if women weren't tortured by 
him in the ume of beauty the l ‘ 
one else to do it. M: tl 


pain or fear risks as I d 
That is why Georgie the Face Maker I 


be a millionaire in another five years. That 
is why I am selling out and retiring. Beauty 
doctoring is becoming too full of agony to 
sutt i I don’t like to see peopl hurt, and 
I don’t like to be hurt myself. 11 

a I have said I'd rather grow old 


fortably than stay young painfully 


EDITOR'S NOTE—The four 


¢ar in an eari i 4 





How Will Repeated Laundering 
Affect YOUR Sheets? 


Ui 


It’s the answer to this question that 
brings to light the value of your sheets 
and pillow cases. For laundering will 
reveal their quality. 

Time ard time again Utica Sheets 
and Pillow Cases come through that 
trying process with all their firm, 
substantial weight intact. They’ll be 
straight and even along the edges and 
just as soft and snow-white as on the 
first day they graced your beds. 

And here are the reasons: 


141 THREADS TO EACH SQUARE INCH! 





Strong threads of high grade cotton. No false 


filler. Torn from the fabric—not cut! 
[rue quality! 


Surely this is worth keeping in mind when you 
make your purchases. To be certain of excel- 
lent laundering qualities and the economy of 
extra long wear—look for the Utica label on 
Sheets and Pillow Cases. 

At most reliable white goods counters. Plain 
hemmed and hemstitched. Also Utica Sheeting, 
bleached and unbleached. 

Mohawk Sheets, Pillow Cases and Sheeting 
are of similar quality, not quite so heavy. 

Write for interesting, helpful 
and authoritative booklet on 
the correct methods of making 
beds, and the most advanta- 
geous use and care of sheets. 


Utica Steam & Mohawk Valley Cotton Mills 


State St., Utica, N. ¥. 
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For the buffet, table 
top, consote et 

Three pretty doilies 
with embroidered 
edges Made of 
snowy Utica Sheet- 
ing. In one piece, 
ready for trimming. 
Center piece, 19 
inches long. End 
pieces, 9 inches 
across. 


Send 25¢c for 
the set. 


Slheets_amnal 
Pillow Cases 





















ck against it, till the roof lines swee] 
ilmost to its brow 

[The gambrel roof house at the top ol the 
page, with its plans on either side, is as 


g pi 


! 
turesque as one could wish. Its stucco walls 
ind overhanging roof conjure up in the mind's 
eve many daringly beautiful color schemes, 
uch as are being used in combination with 

sught iron on Spanish and Italian houses 





SLACK W. WINBURN, ARCHITECT 
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ittra lve WwW | ‘ ( 
left offers evel! excuse tor touches 
color. The other, built of concrete, altho 


severe appearing has a roof of bright colo 


tiles. The plans appear above them. Sp 
does not permit more details concerning tl 
houses, but particulars may be had from t 
Architectural Department, THe Lapres’ H: 
JOURNAL. 
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For the most wonderful pies 


Try this New Coconut 


Moist as from the fresh 
You 


ness in a coconut pie unless you have 
this new, moist coconut. 


Try these new pie recipes 
COCONUT PIE 


1 can Baker’s Coconut — Southern-Sryle — 1 
pint milk, 3 eggs, 4 tablespoons sugar, 2 table- 
spoons flour, 42 teaspoon vanilla, pinch of sale. 


Beat yolks of eggs, add sugar and bear until 
light. Stir into boiling milk and add flour dis- 
solved in cold milk. Stir until thickened, add 
beaten egg whites and cook one minute. When 
nearly cold stir in vanilla and 4 can coconut. 
Pour into pie plate lined with plain paste 
lightly brushed with white of egg. Put in mod- 
erate oven — 350° F.— until a delicate brown. 
When partially cooled, spread remainder of 
coconut over top. 


COCONUT BUTTERSCOTCH PIE 
> 


can Baker’s Coconut — Southern-Style —2 

tablespoons granulated sugar, 1% cups boiling 
water, 1 cup brown sugar, 4 teaspoon salt, 

\4 cup cornstarch, 4 cup cold water, 3 table- 
spoons melted butter, 3 eggs, pastry shell, 34 
teaspoon vanilla. 

Caramelize granulated sugar, add boiling 
water and brown sugar and cook five minutes. 
Add salt and cornstarch moistened with cold 
water. Stir constantly until mixture thickens, 
put in butter, cool slightly, add beaten egg 


haven’t half guessed the possibilities for good- 
made one with 


Baker’s Coconut, Southern-Style, comes in tins. And 
because it is packed in tins, it can be put up with all 
the tenderness and flavor that coconut has when fresh 
from the shell. 


Order a can today and see what an improvement the 
moist coconut is to any coconut dish. 


THREE KINDS OF COCONUT 


The-Milk in sealed tins (Blue can); 
Southern-Style, moist with its own 
juices, but without the milk, in 
sealed tins(Yellow can)—shown here. 


Franklin Baker makes three kinds 
of coconut. There’s Premium Shred, 
the best of dried coconut in card- 
board boxes; Fresh -Grated-With- 


ly-opened nut because put up in air tight tins 


ver wit 
wit 
Bake ter 


until browned. 


COCONUT MERINGUI 

1 can Baker's Coco 
pint milk, 3 egg 4 
melted butter, 4 teaspoc 

Sep arate the eggs anc \ 
oaduaiie wl igar and beat 
lemon colored id te 
and %4 can <« 
plate, lined wit! 

y»derate 

we fon 

t the w 
ing 3 tablespoons { 
the pie. Sprinkle r 
and brown in quick oven 


FREE RECIPE BOOK. Send 
today for our new illustrated recipe 
book containing many fascinating 
coconut dishes. Address Franklin 
Baker Co., Dept. Q1, 15th and 
Bloomfield Sts., Hoboken, N. J. 


BAKERS COCONUT 


Southern-Style 
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underwear habits changing’ 


or is it due to the revolutionary 


November, | 


changes in the underwear itself? 


A\rz you one of the women who believes union suit 
are still the bulky things they used to be? 

Or—on the other hand—one who grimly mal 
the best of the vexations still found in many suits? 

Today more than a million such women are wearing 
this different knit union suit—with joy and thanks- 
giving. 

A quiet little revolution is going on. If you made 
underwear you’d realize that women all around you, 
your Own acquaintances and friends, perhaps, are 
quietly changing the underwear habits of women in 
this country—we see it in the orders coming to us 
from department stores from Maine to California. 


One woman said recently: Another wrote: 


“Yes, I laughed when a friend told “It does not bind across the chest no 
me about the ‘different’ knit union under the arms. There is an ine 
suit she was wearing. Butshetalked  pressible ease and freedom of n 


if she had discovered a new world. tion. The liberal, roomy seat wit 
I tried one—out of curiosity perhaps. wide flap is the most satisfactory | 
Until | wore that Carter’s union suit have ever worn. It is not loosé¢ 
I had never known comfort —ac bunchy but conforms perfect 
t Light as a zephyr, fits like a the contour of the figure. Bef 
d m. Far more comfortable than discovered Carter’s I tramped w 
glove silk in steam-heated winter miles shopping around to find ¢ 
and in the moist dog days of sum garment desired. Now I can buy 
mer too. Launders like new the year’s supply in the ‘twinkling « 
maid, even the laundry, can’t hurt’ eye.’ My husband, too, wears 1 
my Carter’s.” ing but Carter’s.” 


Carter’s is cut and fitted with the same skill that 
expert tailor would bring to the making of an oute1 











ELY CHILDREN like Carter’s b 








iuse of its comfortable cut and elas 
You'll find Carter’s gives extra 


reice dnd washes without grou 
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Did the women of America start it? 


irment. The style 1S created and worked out by a 


oman—for many years an expert designer of women’s 
irments. 

Each new model is thoroughly tested out on living 
nodels —carefully 


ly so that there is perfect ease without binding and 


adjusted to the movements of the 
thout unnecessary fullness. 


Little things, too, are well thought out. The little 


idded niceties of finish are there. You never have to re- 
finish buttonholes or hastily sew on missing buttons! 
No breaking or ripping of seams because they are 


especially stitched so they can’t pull apart. 
Multi-needle knitting —fmer, 
more elastic 
[he special Carter knitting machines with their multi- 
needles make union suits that are lighter in weight 
They 


don’t stretch here and there or become baggy and loose 


every bit as warm—and infinitely more elastic. 


Wash Carter’s season after season—they keep their soft, 
springy texture until they are actually worn out. 

[here is a wide variety of Carter’s for every member of the 
All styles—all weights in cotton, cotton and wool, 
Put Carter’s on your shop- 


} 17 11 1] 
| wool, wool and silk, and all silk. 


ng list and see it the next time you are down town. 


THE WILLIAM CARTER COMPANY 


ter’s 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
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FOR ALL THE 
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J OHNSONS LIQUID WAX 




















The Ideal 
“Furniture 


“Polish 





(Wy Sarg eae} 








Johnson's Liquid Wax cleans, polishes, 
preserves and protects—all in one op 
eration. It imparts a beautiful, dry, 
glass-like polish which will not gather 


Teles ol ts drudgery Sac sence C ] eans ~ Po li § he § and ‘Pr olects 


OHNSON’S Liquid Wax is the ideal polish for all of your floors—wood, 
tile, marble, rubber, etc. It will make them beautiful—easy to care for— 
they won't be slippery—and will not heel print. 








| 





Your linoleum will last longer, look better and clean easier if you polish it oc- 
casionally with Johnson's Liquid Wax. It brings out the pattern—protects lino- 
leum from wear—and imparts a beautiful, dirt-repellent surface which washes 
off like a piece of glass. Endorsed by all the leading manufacturers of linoleum. 
The easy way to wax floors and linoleum is with a Johnson Weighted Polish- 
ing Brush. It spreads the Wax evenly and polishes the floor easily. 





The economical way to buy Johnson's Liquid Wax is in gallons at $4.00, or 


Johnson's Liquid Wax. rejuvenates half-gallons at $2.40. When you start buying Johnson's Liquid Waxin the large 
immeculate cleanliness wherever used. sizes, write us for alamb’s wool mitt for polishing furniture—Free and Postpaid. 
is easy to apply and polish. 


$4.90 Floor Polishing Outfit—$3.50 


This Offer Consists of 








|—Johnson’s Weighted Polishing Brush (with Wax Applier) . .... . csa2s a 0 6 a 6 See . 
1—Pint Johnson’s Liquid Wax (for polishing linoleum, floors and heonliinei’ a ee ee ae RF be 
1—Pint Johnson’s Kleen Floor (for cleaning floors before waxing). . . .... +46. ee ees .40 
|—Johneon Book on Home Beautifying . . 2.65 6 ss tee ett eee eee te we 25 
A Saving of $1.40! $4.90 


This offer is good at department, drug, grocery, hardware and paint stores. If your dealer cannot furnish the outfit, mail 
your order and $3.50 direct to us. 


Ask for a FREE copy of the Johnson Book on Home Beautifying at Best Paint or Hardware stores in your neighborhood. Or 
mail us 10c to cover postage and wrapping. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, “The Wood Finishing Authorities’ Dept. L.H. J. 11, RACINE, WIS. 


Brantford, Ganada West Drayton, Mddx., Eng Sydney, Australia 
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Why French Period Furniture ts Great 


And Why We are Still Being Influenced by its Beauty: By Ethel Davis Seal 


%|HE French influence in furniture is a peculiar 
thing. We accept it without a murmur if it 
comes to us in furniture with which we have 
become familiar, as in the Directoire pieces 
of Duncan Phyfe, in Empire pieces, in that 
furniture of Chippendale, Hepplewhite and 
Ne: Adam done after the French taste, and in the 
$ap ss | earlier English furniture of Charles II, which 
( copied and adapted ideas fron that of Louis XI\ But 
moment it is labeled Louis something, we regard it with 
icion. Since of late, however, there has been such a de- 
ed turn toward French furniture styles, so that we cannot 
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types of furniture may be used together successfully today 
is because many of these foreign flavors are the same 
and may be considered a badge of likeness in the furniture 
of many lands. During the reign of Francis I, in the first 
half of the sixteenth century, a big result of foreign influences 
was found in the birth of the Renaissance, which strove side 
by side with Gothic art until it superseded it. Francis had 
dealings with Italy; and he married his son, Henry II, to an 
Italian, ¢ atherine de’ Medici Not only was Catherine the 
wife of one, but she was the mother of three kings of France 
so the Italian influence was potent and long. The Renais 
sance Was ins} ired by Italian fee ling so it can be seen how 
this came into France. This new Italian art was retran 
scribed in the French manner by French artists, and in ti 

supplanted the Gothic. The French Renaissance includes 
the time from the accession of Francis I in 1515 to the a 

cession of Louis XIII in 1610, and was developed lar 
through the reigns of Francis I, Henry II and Henry I\ 
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Foreign Inj 


| peer gpa nfluences raged under the reigns of Henr 
and Louis XIII. So many ideas wert epted fr 
maser Counties. Soa Portug Glas ey ko | 
. t thea I ; 
Chines 1 S 
| X] i1X\ I XVI 
ebted e exCavy S Ss 
yf Her ‘ 1 Pe ( ; s He 
he wa ef r for e ne g 
. Fre “ier ire , reion 





through our own furniture shops without being sur 
led by Louis models, we are not only surprised at ou 
complete ignorance of French furniture, but often we 
surprised at the undeniable beauty of s e of the 
\\ f 1 Wwe | i ( ( 
( so usable And wew r I 
! we tl ivl sO ¢ P 
I his new { ( { I ( | | 
careful thought has been give ys I 
thing else ind ir I s if is es ( 
pieces ft t | =] l ( 
ng mod g é I 
I ( | Dee 
e the essence ¢ be has n ( ‘ 
ed up The o gt é \ 
il y has ippeare 
eally to understand f f Fre 
learn more about tl I 
{ beg ining of furniture | ( ( Die 
eginning of the use of fur ‘ 
I ( | ere else ere ( ( \ é 
( re 
\ 
\ 
\\ 
\\ 
\\ 
da was toc SSIV¢ 
ind practice to vi ld more I 
ifluence toward the more « mest 


ture ol a later date 


Religious Influence 


— GH religious motives the 
(Crusades were undertaken 
portant ersonart 
including kings. embarke 
( pilgrimages While these were 
ied in the interest of God, there re 


d an influence on furniture styles 
was far-reaching in effect The 
born Crusaders were not only in 


ted in the strange countries the 


ed through, in the new arts and 
ms they saw, but they were able 
ransplant anything they fancied 


eir native land. So when they re 


dto France thev not on brou 
ting news of the irt of otl 
the marvelous carving of wood 
ing on ol lacquers marquetri 
, { ‘ 
strange designs and motifs, but 


ilso brought back with them 
nen who practiced these arts in 





nce, incorporating these new ways 
+} 


10se already used at home. 
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| “MY bottle and Handy Can of 3-in-One are my 
| , 1 7 
| real standbys in keeping my house always 
spick and span. 


‘T use 3-in-One out of the bottle when making 
dust cloths and polish mops or cleaning and pol- 
ishing furniture and woodwork. ‘The large 5-oz. 
Household Size bottle is the most economical be 


cause it contains most for the money. 


“T find the Handy Can more convenient and eco 
nomical when lubricating vacuum cleaner, sewing 


—_ 


machine, etc. I can oil things just right without 


Waste or muss.’ 


3-1In-One 


The High Quality Household Oil 


ery home, lubricating, cleaning, pol- 


} > 
UADIC uses 


preventing rust. If you are not familiar w ith all these 


SHing a } 
ae 

uses you are overlooking some of the conveniences that 3-in-One 

can give you. Be sure to read the Dictionary of Uses that ts 


: : 
Vrapped around every bottle 


R (yer erous sample and De | uxe 
——— 
EE edition of the Dictionary of 
Uses. Write for both on a postal card. 
One is sold at all good stores in 1l-oz., 3-0z. and 8-oz. bot- 


also nN 4-07 Har dy © Cans 


REE-IIN-ONE OIL CoO., 30 LI William St., New York, 
Factors Rahway, N. J. and Montreal 
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desires of some court bea ity the influenc 
vould later mold the whole furniture 
period. Tapestries, brocades, lacquers and 


fine furniture would be especially ordered 


by each one Madame de Pompadour, a 
favorite during the reign of Louis XV, was no 
mean artist herself, and she encouraged the 


best artists of the day; and we all know the 
rich, extravagant taste of Madame du Barry, 


i later rite thi ime reign Mark 


plicity, and classicism, under the last « 
great ‘‘ Furniture Kings.” 

The three great periods of French furni 
ture which influence chiefly our styles to 
day are these of Louis XIV, Louis XV and 
Louis XVI. Louis XIV was called The 
Grand Monarch. His furniture was a large 
style; it was also symmetrical, with large 
curves, combined with straight lines, many 
of which were broken in design. Marks of the 
period are the X-shaped stretchers, S-shaped 
cabriole legs, straight backs to chairs and 
sofas, with three sides straight and the top 
sometimes shaped. The posts supporting the 
backs of the chairs are straight. There was 
marquetry of colored wood. A Chinese in 
fluence was felt. Colors were comparatively 
heavy and dark 

On the whole, the character of the Louis 
XIV period is dignity, masculinity and 
strength, sumptuousness and grandeur, fem 
inized by the women favorites of the reign 


Gouis XV Style 


HE transition between Louis XIV ar 

Louis X\ is called Regence, so named 
because it was during the eight eal that 
Philippe d’Orléans was regent of France 
while Louis XV was still a minor. It par 
takes of th stvle of Louis X\ vith none 
of its excesses The style that was given 
the name of Louis XV is not large and 
massive, but neither is it deli like tl 
following style of Louis XVI It i il 
symmetrical style and is full of liberty an 
natural forms. In its most natura 
it is called rococo, rocaille here are curves 


in abundance; and the furniture piece 
well as the trend of individual ornament 
apt to start large at the top 
down to smaller proportions 
Chair seats and backs | 


line and have sides co1 ting entirel 


Posts al ; 
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}) Pa 
and arms recede and slant back. Commod 
undulate, and the most pronounced slant 
it the foot. Marble tops are thick and |} 
showing masses of gray and black. ( 
influence is strong. Buhlwork, in tort 
and metal, is much seen, and marquetr 
dark and heavy. Vernis Martin ist ret 
torm ot lac er copied trom the ( nese 
Ornament is fantastic, exaggerated and 1 
listi ind inc] ( many I 
I 
| 
ire i the pe! ( I 
Colors are intense; tapestries are 


color value; furniture is made of natura 
walnut wood, lacquer, or enameled. It is 
from this period that we receive a wealth of 
material for design, which, however, must 
be adapted to our uses 


Louis XVI Style 
HE Louis XVI style is small and del 


icate, and its colors are soft and gentle 
and gray. It is a symmetrical style. The 
panels tend to be slender rectangles, mold 
ings are slender, and are reeded in a vertical 
manner parallel with themselves, which in 
creases the slender effect Tired of the 
frivolity of the Louis XV style, this of Loui 
XVI emphasizes temperance, classic feeling, 
straight lines predominant over curves. Early 
examples still show the curves of the preced- 
ing style, but gradually there grows a feeling 


of classic repose, as even more slender effect 


increase. Chairs have straight sides to th 
seal and backs, and their legs are usua 
ta arel t] | I \ 
, 
Regularit ) ( ¢ p | 
il ral rms | e ¢ irl mar r 
n design, Dut later Decomes mort | 
Rich-colore ind marvelousl ove ip 
tt I I ed, bot Gobelir il Bea 
vals he ire done 1 de rative 
I t ) e flatness of damas} 
( Che he turniture 
natural or enameled. Aside from the classi 
flut ind structural ornament, garland 
of flowers were used, birds, bowknots, bows 
and arrows Motifs were smaller, colors 
vere less mixed and not so bright. And two 
ver mportant steps for ird were made "i 
this per ] the background became a matte1 
ol mp rtance WU I re il and right relation 
to the roo! I e enter into the era of 
kod, 
“4 
pe 
a 
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THAT HOME OF YOUR DREAMS 


Don't think it is out of your reach—have it! 


has created anew 
“period tor Amer 


ican homes. A 





period ot truly 


} 


fne turniture, at 





prices — prices surprisingly 

| } ri 
well within the means Ol 
every purse. 


There is a Karpen suite, 
an odd piece, that belongs in 
your home. One that vou can 


obtain rvg¢/r 


attord to ¢ now. 
For Karpen makes furniture 
not only to harmonize with 
any scheme of decoration, but 


evervyscheme ot family budvet. 


Karpen turniture 
} 


moderate 


over the country, will hold thei 


The ex bits present al ortant 
ol i¢ re Tt 


Every Karpen piece is built 
on lines ot beauty com- 


bined with crattsman’s stand 


ards ot sturdiness and com 
tort. And today, the name 
Karpen is famed tor the lux 
ury rt yholsterv, the ease 
ind long-lite which eve 


| furniture 18 vood 
taste, and the tastefully treated 
home cannot but assimilate 
these lov ely pieces. To thou 
sands it has made come true 
that home of dreams every 
woman carries 1n her secret 


heart. 


Karpen Furniture Week 


pecial Karpen Week Wat 
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Ready—a new book on 
interior decoration—free 
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( i listinguished beaut 


de spite their serviceable 
and unimaginative crafts 
man furniture; for among 
three solutions I’m 
you will find sugges 
tions that will be helpful in 
your own home. 

First, there Mrs. 
Smith’s living room. When 


these 


sure 
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she married eight years ago 
she bought the very best 
craftsman furniture that she 
ould procure, of soft brown 
fumed oak, with the couch 
ind chairs upholstered in 
brown goatskin. The walls 
of her room were papered in 
putty color, the rug on her 
floor was French Wilton in 
gray, taupe, rose and green, 
with a black ground, her piano was bl 
were hung with glass curtains of pongs 
‘or the first few years she was quite sa 
he f 
ind most of he 
r in the sa em 


urniture was comfortable, pract 


inner, though not 
iS he rs 


1ed to Mrs. Smith tl 


the 


3o handsome 
rhen it seer 
magazines 


pictures ol 
like hers 


howed furniture 


1dvise period St \ 
lime ns 


ill 
body,” sa 
ith began to feel 


to wonder whi 


Why, 


an 


lh 


H' ARTI 1) by her succes 
matter of Windsor 
had felt 
one that wou 
urd her early | nglish ty pe 
‘ rr of hero 
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was not for het 


ld | 


to see il 


»k well with craft 


sma 


with 
< lyst nt 


r friends had living roo 


Love With Her Furni 





Remaking (orafisman Schemes 


ETHEL CARPENTER 


ack, and the windows 
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e silk in natural color 


tisfied with this room; 
ical nd satisfactory 


rn shed more ofr 


regan tocl 
they shoul 
inte rio! decor i- 
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date if a 
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harmo 
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matter 
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IS the 
hig 


sun 


been a rather 
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with brown? It 
lacquer and the 
nished like the 


cheme out be 


one 
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ifter had got 
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ia isn’t this 


a, VERY woman will admit that 
man h the most important ingredi- 
" int ent in making pie-crust 1s the 
tot hortening she uses. 


This is one reason why Mazola 
sO popular with the intelligent, 


inking housewife. 


And—back of this nation-wide 
nd growing demand for Mazola 


a very pleasant thought. 


k and The source of Mazola is as pure, 
reaiiZe 

hen it ppetizing and wholesome as this 
ib mis as ate a 
jual of lelicious oil is itself. If you like 


table wv , “ 
corn-on-the-cob” you cannot help 


king Mazola. For this pure cook- 


ig and salad oil is made from the 
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When you think of making pie- 


crust, think of Mazola. Use it once 


and you will prefer it always. 


S! [Td 


] 
i beat until creamy 


anc 


ingredients 
roll to desired thickness 


teaspoc 
4 cup Mazola 
4 tablespoons Cold Water 


ingredients 


PIE CRUST 


s Sifted Pastry Flour 


on Salt 


small double crust pie. 


yn Baking Powder 


Ad j water 


to Mazola 


Mix quickly into dry 
Toss onto slightly floured board and 
This recipe makes one 


FOR A FLAKY, RICHER CRUST: 





2 cups Sifted Pastry Flour 


{ cup Mazola 


4 teaspoon Salt 
4 cup Ice Water 


JORK Mazola into the dry flour and salt grad 


Se - ? : learts of the full ripened corn — ually, mixing thoroughly with a knife or spatula, 
upholst. Awnseteats Civeenaes Cereal then add enough ice water to hold together and 
lue. ora . ° roll out at once, on a well floured board. 
1e Windo 
er Beautifully illustrated Corn 
i ‘etc FREE Products Cook Book of sixty-four 
ug that | pages; containing more than a hundred valuable 
wert recipes. Write CORN PRODUCTS REFINING 
he ent COMPANY, Dept. 12, Argo, Illinois 





4N IMPORTANT REMINDER: 


‘‘Mazola is as delicious and good to 
eat as the corn from which it comes.” 
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(Sooked in Milk 


Tus recipe for meat cooked in milk is only one of 


many that will give most welcome variety to your 



































daily menu. 

And Pet Milk gives to such dishes the “‘cream and 
butter’’ flavor which would require a lot of cream 
and butter if ordinary milk were used. 

Meats and vegetables cooked with milk are easy to 
prepare and then they help you give to the family 
that “‘quart of milk a day’’ which health rules now 
prescribe for everybody. 

Pet Milk is pure, fresh milk, concentrated—more 
than twice as rich as ordinary milk—put in sealed 
containers and sterilized—made scientifically clean. 

Canned Foods Week is coming. Buy a case of Pet 
Milk from your grocer. Try it in this recipe and use 
coupon below to obtain other recipes of dishes cooked 
in milk. 


Veal Cooked in Milk 


Veal Curlet I green pepper 

4 Carrots 4 tablespoons fat 

6 potatoes salt and pepper 

4 white onions or flour and bread crumbs 
small head of 1-13 cups Pet Milk 
cauliflower 1 cup water 


(Note that Pet Milk is used instead of the usual egg in 


brea ding the cutiets.) 


Dred ge pieces of cutlet, cut for serving, in flour, dip 


in undiluted Pet Milk, then in flour and bread crumbs, 
half and half, and fry in fat in deep frying pan until 
brow Arrange quartered potatoes, onions (or caull- 
flower) and carrots, cut lengthwise, over and around meat. 


Add shredded pepper and cover with liluted Pet Milk 
to which has been added the salt and pepper. Bake in 
moderate oven until milk is practically absorbed 

PET MILK COMPANY 
re "a r f Evaporated Maik 


4 » Se T { 
ade Bidg., St. Louis, Mo 
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(r;EORGI \ 1 dressed Phe =) | \ let I ! 
this evening or last BSF je \AnicE: To a theater 
ght? li 
GEOFFRY (im a 
} voice and still 
pprehensive): ’Tis a bit 

early, but I rustled 
uuple of seats for that 
w show at the Vaude 
lle, so I tumbled into 
est togs and _ tooled 
n the hope ol per 


sniela to come 


larling. 
SHIELA: What theater? 
(SEOFFRY New review 
at the Vaudeville. 
SHIELA: I am not in 
terested in reviews 
GEOFFRY (with unex 
pected courage): Go on; 
get changed! 
SHIELA: Really! 
ALicE: He wants 


ith him after 


{AS 1VE 


ne 




















GEORGE: Optimist! theater ar 
(;FOFFRY Thought it Lie er be 
1 do her good CJEORGI he) | \ I 
ALICE exchang is very, very | 
Hope I’m not Geofin | 
ttin’inona privatecon GEOFFRY: Come 
between vouold folks? Shiela, smart’s the } 
(; “Ol (| I I SI Smart ‘ | 
la Grorrry: Not ment, pe | 
\ (x I I pp I { I 
Gt I 5 i t Y ] —— = — s J | 
G But don’t 1 ‘ ‘ sa - 
| me there I { \ “ ‘ . > ? 
eee : ng Helps to make the home beautiful 
\\ ] 


Gronc y :~ t 901 ; , a4 , Think of a Davenport Bed as something ; than 


It a utility; it supplies, in an 
\ H en comf ; spitabl 
( \ \ Bi Ss SO! 
I ( ] thing wl C ) 
\ | ) . R } — ] 
| ‘ Daveny eb 
fa S 
( \ | 
a 
| 
\ , \\ \ 
GEO! y: J ( RR = 
she gave m«¢ It wa 1K¢ el ( \ b 
ring raw If I hadn’t kept 1 é I pel t { r motne! . , . rAL-OD ' ,ATCD 
sped in a ewilt one ident baychoa sit. Shiels, ) £ to be estan ! DAVENPORT BED MAKERS OF AMERICA 
r somethin’, I honestly believe ( SHIELA: Be e I refuse to be | t t { . f 
tched me through the door accepting an unwelcome sto , Pi ceieniet I ee ae 1134 Standard Oil Buildi C) 


ALICI It’s too bad (JEOFFRY \ night at k 


0 
Li GEOFFRY: What’s a fell 























ie Davenport Bed 


vou thas enw other tek cl ony acai. SERVES BY DAY AND BY NIGHT 
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My Sellers on its first birthday— 
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pUst a vear ago it was, that I sent for the lovely 
“ Sellers book of modernized kitchen plans, learned 
about you and asked Jim to give you to me. What 
would I ever have done without you! Such a stupid 


i 


voung bride lwas—knowing nothing of kitchen duties 


] 


But what I lacked in skill. vou made up for in help 


fulness. When | Overslept in the mornings, or came 


the afternoons, you were always there to 
help me make up lost time, with everything I needed 
tucked awav on your roomy shelves and in your con- 


venient drawers. 


back late in 


When I was tired or cross, the sight of you, lovely 
and white and cheerful-looking, with your snowy sur- 


face, bright hardware and sparkling glass drawer 


Ils, made me happy again 


Lou 
I 


When I was buried under an avalanche of unfamiliar 
houschold duties, vou were the bright oasis in my 
day, for | knew that at your broad, smooth Porceliron 
worktable, the would go smoothly and 


wiping out the irritations of less easy tasks 


moments 
Q ule k ly 


When I depended most on you, days of holiday din- 


(5 | SELLERS & SONS COMPANY. Elwood, 





KITCHEN 


Indiana * Us 


SELL 





~ 


ners and party luncheons, 


failed to speed my preparations 
But. most of all, in the daily round 
of homely kitchen tasks, you have 


given bountitully ot yout helpfulness 
making formidable tasks simpl 
my first housekeeping year a jo) 


The new Sellers K/earFront, with the Tele 
scoping Porceliron Worktable, adds 42°0 more 
working space. It has the Automatic Ex 
tending Table Drawer Section, Automatic 
Shelf Extender, Ant-proof Casters, 
Dust-proof Base Top, Plush-lined Silverware 
Drawer, ‘Fifteen 


Features abinet 


Base 
and others of the Famous 
The Sellers ( 


had in a new 


may now ay 
‘ 1 
enamel finish, as well as 


in white enamel and golden oak. 


gray 


The Sellers booklet, “Your Kitchen as It 
Should 


kitchen built arout 


the modernized 
; 


Be,’’ describing 


id the Sellers Cabinet an 


the Sellers Utility Closets, will be sent free 
to anvone who asks 
Bra Kitch Cabinets, Bra 
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» 
CABINETS 
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you never 
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Contin 
GGEOFFRY rn I know my limitatior GEOR‘ 
(5 | | bye r rh ti ep 
(sl FI 
(GEOFFI I it er te lar 
pe oO KE ri Oo ( Lhe (ys ( 
( I ead Ll} ; 
Ay ( \lice Waybury ri ( rae vr) 
( ne be ce 
leged to ¢ itertain 
(GEOFFRY: I can’t begin to dance the « ALI 


NX e, | ! G 


\l 


d it be I were to cut out ar 
er the tickets to you? ICI 
with wrath): Certainly not! I’m 

t going to take an option on your second 

nd parties. 

SHIELA rescue of GEOFFRY 
Phere is no reason to lose your temper with 


(sEORGI 


ALICI 


ying to the 


m 

GEORGE: It’s my own ten per. I'll lose it l 

I like. GEOR 
SHELA: After all, mother did thrust het minute 


lf forward 


GEORGI taking h though 


\nd now you are 








I didn’t have tin 
to the occasion, but I hope | 
All right? Ill say you do 
Where are we going to dine? 
so long since I went out with anyone I feel | 
Well, where? 

drawn tou lin 
»a magnet): The best isn’t half good enough. 
(ir, ing lo inte rcepl wim 


(GEOFFRY 


GI 


GEOFFRY 
t of one of those 


quite excited 
GiEOFFRY 


Goor 
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brushing him aside): I had 


little places In Sono, 




















SHIELA: I am on the side of justice. It was but that’s washed out. Now there’s a quiet 
pid and impertinent of Geoffry to as e corner at the Berkeley Gri : 
ould go out with him SureLa: Oh! Oh-h! he l } O l OUT CaAU 
GrOFFRY: I realize that GEORGE: Stop this talk about quiet 
SHIELA: But I was perfectly capable « ners instantly. A minute ago you were po a ‘ . 
king him see that without mother penal tively refusing to escort het y p 
amd = por agar shore gdh pokiorgnonn . " Les in l Ou Al) 
(;EORGI Penalizing! To hear you talk he who was refusin’. | s countin’ the 
ould imagine he’d been asked to tru utes till you were ready 
; 
centenarlan along the sea \ il in ALK Ni isnt ul le SOFT SWeCCI face CcVecs ( shi C 1 SKIN Of rosebu 1 
I GEORGE: I'v st ab ¢ freshness—they need a frame of soft, luxuriant 
( FFI Your 1 natior rul I ca , , 1] ’ , 
OT. h crown the VE s. All hair ca love 
\ , Con \ ‘ {> | ( é CO ) | l l 1 : 
‘ mmet ip n r / \ i i11¢ il St JUS rc a [ | 
i | é secret lies 
q ELA (not up bi et , \ SI \l }] Irpe Metho | ) q 8 of ( r € ) 
i! I 1 generally fair, Gee ‘ , . f 
: ; , a er + ie th , q 
(| I | by , , / \ | (3 | tL Lildt Ce ( ! I ) \ \ isc 
, ; ' 
It’s one of your strot H the 367 Harper Method Shops known all over America 
h G } | sroad. Work ) | ciple that I s 
| a 
‘ — - S ary 
’ . “Te cleans | 
—~» We / ( s th 
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( Yi Novem AC} ' sto a { * 
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oat ( Vi 1d) 
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CHRISTINE KERR Davi 
Ml G Most hair needs a regular tonic 
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| 
; 
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| 4 
( A generous test bottle for ten cents 
er. | | 
Da 
i bck | s 
(i to have sensl | 
= Da A ‘ k 
IK 7 ( 
GrOFFRY: So it = ! tis 
ld i world of ‘ Pre nt ther keep | ) H \ 
“tae Hush! was it just t X : 
ond Don't know a ‘ the ere don't let | { () 
y, but I'm dead Th: oe , _ hem go Oh-h! | M 
hat sobbed and touched t 
theaters and Pe aa aR IPT ee Shen las/ M H I M 0 N 
s ] } ALi€T) ieal « os 
ces and all that } / , Nd di | 
Or di e < € Vit eet 
‘ } \l 1¢ | 
(JEORE Nov B 
W oo 4 ) 
nk I 
eg And, tre g lig ( ° 
awn 0 ) inn Cc - 
I , ; the grass ) ) 
hed about the , to GEOFFR\ 
Weep for her garden w! e 
rd as your fancy : . ALI Yo lust / 
the flowers tle | 
( ts I! VO ( e too ll | 
e hal ello ‘ ‘ | 
id have made ri. i XK LEAL LETT — _ 
girl come out j , ; | 
you whether she wanted to or not But C;JEOFFRY ri , After cents ; a 
funked it; you were scared off by the tonight it goes into m lbur : : ‘ 
t of those spectacles she was wearing. | Look here, n n't | t M and this coupon ° ; 
er 1 more knock-kneed, contemptible ill you Ali bring you the wonder- ; ; 
— Ve © wnok * may Us I ALI ful ten-day test bottle : ' 
) ou are utterly wrong t was (eors , ' ‘| 
; of Tonique, and th ; 
he tried to order me that I refused GEOFFR\ Never ming e Victor ; kl 4 ' 
3 . > ° .1 
Grorrry: That was no fault of mine, old = ans \lice it is. No ere DOOKIEC. ' 
He was the prophet who put me up to : | 
; | 
cave-man stull. is a Pe RS Re ee 
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Menge 
Playthin 


o- 
MENGEL, 
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P 
>LAYTHINGS ™® 


Dulit 
to give months of happy, 
healthful play. Reinforced 
where the strains come with 
unsplitable Mengel Ply- 
Wood. Yet they cost no 
more than fragile, quickly 
broken toys. There are many 
fascinating Mengel Play- 
things in addition to those 
shown below. Ask for them 
at your toy store before 
you settle the children’s 
Christmas. 


| U OU .| 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


COMPANY 
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y my theory, not Janet 

should jum < a gener! 

the fact that 
coeducational O} 

inted to get married, and h¢ 

of the Y. W. C. A. and 
he Y. M. ( t cl 
Miss K 


ion, while her younger 

year graduated from coeducational Illinoi 
where she was president of the Woman’s 
League, has no present thought of marriage, 
but intends to travel and study literature for 
a while without any such encumbrance as a 
husband. 

“So,” continued President Kinley, after 
telling me this bit of his own family experi 
ence, “you see there is no general answer, 
fitting all cases, as to which is the better type 
of college for young women. Neither can it 
be said that any particular college or uni 
versity in the United States is the best for 
men or women. Objectively, any one of 
twenty prominent institutions is as good as 
any other in the same twenty. To se lect a 
college or the correct type of colle ge tor 
eithera boy ora girl to the best advantage, it 
must be done subjectively, with reference to 
the mental and social needs of each individ 
ual student. Parents and school teachers 
must help solve the problem. I admit, ho 
ever, that few parents are properly qual 
to render such help.” 


ified 
ned 


} ‘<P 
ty 
MN pPetiins Rea NS 


litte ‘“*But ever 


the social life som« 





because she can’t get along with boys. Col 
leges should not be used to repair lacks, but 
to build on the positive qualities and abili 
ties already possessed. Let them be fostered 
and developed and they will overcome the 
lacks. 

“In appraising the individual girl it 
should be borne in mind that women have 
less intellectual resistance than men. They 
do more conscientious and harder work, and 
they grade higher, because they do not allow 
study to become subordinate to all the other 
things which boys put ahead of study. But 
they are more docile than men in the class, 
and take what is given to them by the pro 
fessors with less questioning. Men insist on 
having more reasons for accepting. If men 
outnumber women in a class the latter are 
swamped. They give and get little. On the 
other hand, if the class is composed chiefly 
of women, the men sit back on their dignity 

i certall contempt for the whole 
if the numbers are evenly 


nt thing tor 


> 
yt 
Parent 


Ww. is the mat 
/ ter with American 
parentsr ’ asked Alice 
Vinton Waite, dean of 
Wellesl \ ‘A father 
comes to me to ask what 
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No matter 


faded, you Can In 


50 Shines ~50 Cents 


BARTON'S 


DYANSHINE 


DOUBLE SERVICE SHOE POLISH 


Send for 

Dyanshine’s 
Famous Dry 
Dauber Dem- 


onstrator. 


(BarTON MANUFACTURING Co., 24-J-7 
WACO, TEXAS 

Please send me FREE a “Dry Dauber Demon- 
strator.” 

I want to see for myself the ease, the economy, the 
quality of a DYANSHINE shine 

Send me the color che ked below 

cope N GUT 

[_Jaracx C)Skow n* Claacw N CH AN 
eNAME 
STREET 
CITY STATE 


Copyright 1924, Bartoe Bigs. Co 
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Super-Quality Iron 


in the All-Steel, 
Fireproof Case 


pola ADS, tablecloths, 
sheets —or linger es, fine na 
‘ daintiest lac es all are the 

ne to Sunbeam! With no other 


11s it possible fol you to get so 


formly high an orde} of rood 


ng results—such consistentand 


de,and, whatever the natur 
yr needs, it 1s the mos 


nt 
r 
Hil, 


The Sunbeam Iron 


is guaranteed to give more years 


of good service than any 
other iron made— 
$7.50 
In the ALL-STEEL, FIRI 
L2OOF CASE. &&.¢ 
Costs mor ‘ so does 


b 


‘You Need One 


Extra Good Iron’’ 
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other. We have had many marriages here, IT her 
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learn really to know each other? The git girl here is too 1 vit oy I { 

from the woman’s separate college who goes her, ‘If you really care for him, leave him 
home and into society and there first meets alone; let him do his work.’ It is effective.” 
the man has not the same opportunities. The Daughters should be prepared for colleg« 
fact that there are usually twice as many in matters other than mathematics and lar 

men as women ina coeducational college gives guages, says Miss Nardin, dean of women 
the girl a much better chance for selection, in Wisconsin, who wishes that parents could 
if you want to put it in that cold-blooded learn that the girl should acquire at hom 
way. But the results are splendid, largely b before leaving for the university some ind« 

cause intellectual interests held in common pendence of mind and some standards of lif 
are from the beginning one of the chief bonds to guide her 








between the boy and girl attracted to eacl 
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Phat there is room and need for both t [' MISS NARDIN 
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pen t vary wom: : ist Vacuum cleaner with 

haracter a ed ation or 3 | : rm Ip : society Saat ial powerful suction and 
men ee ee oe cuthe salty | thread picking nozzle 

Gets all the dirt 

Ed wy ago turbed by su ne but none of the rug. 

forall extra-curriculum activities, that the only kind of woman man really | Ng belts to break—no 

be i hetaeooliaglate. nenach \ | brush to clean or get out 
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Phe order 
n 1 1 ot order. 
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and bassinet 


infants 
partment 
{ litle pillow cases like these 
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or sheet de 
of your 
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crib 





store, 





vy Roaees Ff re 


LOVELIER 


even than fine linen— 
and costing very much Less 


1 


test by Dr. Millard of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology proves they 


HE difhculty about Christmas 
presents isn’t so much “to whom 


shall I give?” as ‘‘What shall it be? outwear any other sheet 

How charming and appreciated Wamsutta Percale Sheets and 
are fine sheets and pillow-cases! Pillow-Cases are jovelier than fine 
And when the cost is reasonable, linen. They cost very much less; 
the problem is solved! and only a trifle more than ordi- 


These beautiful sheets and pillow- nary cotton 


cases of Wamsutta Percale are ideal Ask to see Wamsutta Percale at 
for ezving because with their fine your best department or linen store 
closely woven texture, they are pet In all sizes tor twin, three quarter 

for # They become ever ind ful re beds—plain hemmed, 

{ .¢ ( ¢ ( ¢ 
| rer ) ) ) 
elf fi 
| o€ [ I 


WAMSUTTA 
PERCALE 


Sheets and Pillow Cases 
CThe Finest of Cottons 


VM make WAMSI 
UNDERWEAR CLOTH 


ITA NAINSOOK — WAMSI 
WAMSUTTA LUSTERSHEER 


ITA 


‘ The weakest point of an 
Z ra ordinary sheet is where the 
hemstitching ends. It tears 
quickly because it is not re- 
~ “4 inforced 





Wamsutta hemstitching 
stops at the Tape Selvedge 
Thus the Tape Selvedge re- 
inforces and prevents tearing 
at the vital point 
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A handsome adornment to y 
guest-room beds 


qe ee Se ee ee See 


Exquisite for monogramming 





Pillow-cases of Wamsutta Perca 
hemstitched, scalloped, or 
broide re d 


A rich background for embroider 


ing initials 


Wamsutta Percal 
Tape Selvedge 
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Better Flousereeping 
~A Department of Gookery and Ftousehold Economies 


( onaAuUCTeEA DY 
All Recipes Printed Here Have Been All Lapies’ Home Journat 
Successfully Made in Our Own Home Call for Level Measurements, Using 


Demonstration and Testing Kitchen \ l \ B k | 4 J kW Bil ‘ R¢ YS BY Standard Measuring Cups and Spoons | 
. = 


Recipes | 


t rFYSAHANKSGINVING dinner is the roval feast of all the 
vear and the center of attraction is the pompous bird 
i placed before the host. Important then, to select 
irkey with care and to lavish on its preparation thi 

iwht and artistry due the occasion. 


Thanksgiving Turkey 


in a wreath about the turkey, and if desired encircl 
them with links of small sausages cooked brown and c1 isp, 
in the form of a V border. Or, pieces of fringed celery ma‘ 
be thrust into the cavity of each apple. 





e teen pounds, approximately, is a weight which in- Fortunate is the host who has had much experience in 
s liberal portions, tender, juicy meat and a truly nobk the art of carving, for he will be the cynosure of all eves 
\nd when it appears on the table it should shine Indeed, nothing can be more interesting or worthy of mor 
i delicious-looking brown cara- genuine praise than a skillful per- 
zed surface, the result of rubbing formance of carving. 
entire bird with a thin butter- The first requisite for success in 
flout paste, followed by carving is a proper knife, and 
ulouscare in the basting make sure it is very sharp. 
the first browning in a It must not be so long that 
er ywer the hea ) the top cannot be used wit] 
key will co e when disjointing, and 
t not dry o I ] 
ey of this size two an 
» three hours will be re 
or the roasting 
stuffing the turkey : 
= t 1 } 
el 
ve 
it - 
( tt K ¢ 
{ | ~ 
- , 


cs the 
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“When the frost 
Is On the Punkin” 


HAT’S when it’s sweet- 
ened and ready for the 
luscious Thanksgiving Pie. 





And where is there a grown- 
up who doesn’t fondly recall 
the enticing baking fragrance 
that rose from the old home 
kitchen when “‘Mother’’ baked 
the ‘‘Punkin’’ Pie? But 
Mothers of today can make 


far better ples because of 






ICG 


“Me Wholesome 
Spread for Bread 


For this pure, delicate fat 
that spreads your bread with 
goodness also insures the 
tenderest, flakiest pastry ever 


] 
eaten—Nucoa pastry and 
' 

reamy pumpkin just m«¢ 
_ , hlend { 
LQ) OLA qgeucious Dlendad O} 


. . ? 
pie perfection. 
I 


Be St ot all. Nucoa makes 
pastry that is so easilydigested 
the youngsters can safely 


have a ‘“‘second helping.” 
Begin using Nucoa today as 
the three times a day Spread 
for bread. Nucoa is rich in 
the Vitamins which promote 
growth and health, so is the 
ideal fat for children. 


Ofinest Tle Quality 
about halt the price- 


fie °* Nucoa 






-CEOMARGARINE 
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THE BEST FOODS, Inc. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
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Ever) day Pies With a Company Touch i 
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| is usually measured 
Ai quality of her dessert 

f} every mal ralr r 


one 











vhich do¢ not clac 
piece ol sumptu 
far as he is concerned, almost 1 
Cherefore it should not be verv hard to decid 
ipon the eet course when one Is entertau 
dy lov 
Qt « pl } r mi 
b ery | ce 
I LI l be 
| us SO] 
tle h p up 
| be ta Te 
Che ( l¢ Dp l 
( t et t ht 
+] p 
7 i . 
purpose I 
| 
reaqd\ r ple! 
This ] I ll be 
ithout eml bh 
red, it ( ude r 
flaky ( t m ite piece ie tal 
sp vont | hare er ‘ 
betwee! } 
pre 
( | 
or It 
rie ur 
) 1 
- 
{ 
1 1 


rs HAT every hostess knows is 
9 4) that the success of her dinner 
,* 


by the 
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Mary WarREN nh pea 





re 
dl 
Correre Nut PIE will produce a new thrill 
pie lovers, for it is very deliciou 
1. Serve it in individual forn 
ey the effect i e fest 
Si 
T} 
B ne 
{} 
| 
( I p | | 
| it 450 te f ite 
; ) 4 ‘ T Luce ( nea ) 
3 | | bake until done. Remove from 
the oven, top with a meringue made from th« 
é white beaten very st vith four table 
wonfuls of granulated sugar. Brown deli 
oven. Whipped cream served 
, | 1 roval dish of it 
t presenta 
ot t | Cre 1 one table 
por I ne-hal ipful of 
ig ‘ lI ne ¢ beat all 
p ( nd 
p | il « K arn at { 
I ( ble ed t ne 
< tl le ° 
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Delicious — 
Yet no trouble at all to fix 


Bouillon instantly made 
by a new, simple method 


By Mrs. Jane Starr Grant 


F everything could be prepared as quickly as bouillon, how easy 
| cooking would be! Yet there was a time when it took hours to 
prepare. Contrast that with what you do today. You go to the 
kitchen cabinet and get a STEERO bouillon cube. You unwrap it, 
drop it into acup. You pour on boiling water and your bouillon is 
ready for you. Do you know anything else equally delicious that 
can be made with equal speed? 





free— STEERO bouillon cubes 





Mrs. Jane Starr Grant 
American Kitchen Products Co 
Dept. D 09, 281 Water St., New York City 
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Forest Mi 


UNDERWEAR 


For Protection 
and Comfort 


Warm underwear is perhaps the 
greatest protection against the 
chill winds of winter. And _ to- 
day comfort and appearance need 
not be sacrificed in order to keep 
warm. 
Forest Mills Underwear fits 
snugly and will not “bunch” up; 
but is elastic enough to allow 
perfect feeedom in all movements 
of the body. Every size is correct 
and only the best materials ob- 
tainable are used in the manu- 
facture of Forest Mills Underwear. 
Particular care is given to all 
details of fit and finish to insure 
lasting wear and perfect satis- 


faction. 


Forest Mills Underwear comes 
in a variety of Styles for every 
member of the family, and can 
be had at the better stores every 
r Forest 


where. Always ask fo 


Mills Underwear by name. If 


you do not find it at your favor- 
ite Store write us, and we will 


tell you the nearest dealer. 


Aire 
Ctl . 


i A) Ra” ~ 


aw wage a 


BROWN DURRELL COMPANY 


Gordon Hosiery - Forest Mills Underwear 
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candied Fruits that wery Frousewife Can Nake 


sone 







NHI ( I 
ear! i t eat 
oming | t irup 
) t ripe ntl iT 1x Cul 
. ae toils rcupful rup 
oiling poir 
; t ) 
( ( Dix 
( ae , eart P 1] 
ricnds nere ‘ ( ¢ i ) 
the beauties and joys of the Cali ept in a reasonably cool pla 


Golden oranges glow 7. Next remove the fruit, drain 


fornia fruits 


beside the ricl on a coarse wire screen or 


ri purple of prunes, id place 
honey -colored pineappk contrasts witl rach nd allow t y dri from five to seven 
figs nd cherries in the array that otters an ysina pla e whe re there is a good cir. 





o loves fruit, culation of fresh air, but where it is entirely 
protected from dirt or insects. The most 
vay to do this, we have found 
to place f 


Iden of temptation to anyon 
nd who is there that does not? r 
These frui 


l 
nd st ipped 


s, however, made in California satisfactor 


{ 
‘ o 
to distant points, are not alwavs through experience, 1s a sheet o 





easy to get, and when they can be obtained paratiin paper over a tray; on this place the 
without difficulty they are sometimes almost B , i ( , Ire rack. Spread the fruit carefully on th¢ 
out ¢ : ; 3} ESTER s,ONKLIN sca - he “e e _ 
taggering In price vl puts them out of - icK SO that the sirup will drip through onto 
the reach of many ho should be enijovir rd the paper beneath. Cover all with a « 
; ‘ ei, ibaa a¢ | wal waste 5 . eg Se 
hanes Fortunate , deli . cane eseclot l S suihici it yr pre 
be prepared at home, and as | P P from dirt but not enough to prevent cir 
I I T | TRITT 
p +? ient is fr ‘ is often ho \| | IN I AR ] RIDGE 110N otf alr ] e Irult 18 done when ti 
Ow! ittle car | patie face is no longer sticky and the fruit 
P eas handled. It es tur 
l] rn ( ( Dr f \\ ¢ ( T T | ( r o ¢ 
prep: ght t proces 
r xR p 
p I 
\\ | cer 
P 
° ( 
yp ¢ g . 
| f + I 








emitransparé pp ! \ \ to star I ( 
‘ i char te { 5 \f t el p 
prepared candied fruit But if the corn. off the sirup, measure it, and to every four Vavs, in al cake frostings. mering 
sirup alone is used, a lack of flavor is apt to cupfuls of sirup ag ld half a cupful | r ed 
res ilt that is not desir ble. so tl it it is neces ugar Bring to the boil ig point is before fancit iorms, leaves, tk ers nd wre 
sarv to combine it with cane sugar to get the nd pour over the fruit cick ‘ ol 
sired flavor and appearance \llow to stand for twenty-four he 
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we Ey 


rom (geen ah, 
Bachelor's or ee 
Hall to Bungalow. .. 
Men like 

Mince Pie / 


1 1 1 


Its delig itful voodness appec 
all. And, 


n 
good mince ple 1S a delicious 





] 
iis to 


1 | > 
the why not? For 


‘ 1 ‘9 
aessert as Well i 


| 1 
as a Neaith tood. 


NONE SUCH 
MINCE MEAT 
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¢ + \ me¢ ~ pro 1 
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FREE 


in Pie Making 


Lessons 








} Dept. Dietetics and Cookery 





Merrell-Soule Company 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

















Disinfectant 








is menaced by disease-carrving bac- 
tcria 1d itl Zi the } P72 


take the 


unless vou 


precaution that modern 


health authorities agree 1s vital 
Medical sciet yw knows that 
I ap and leanliness 
() {) a i ) i 
V() ) ) 
protect against | rous pacteria 
rm | ' a m Iply 
everywhere on surfaces and 1n cot 


ners which look innocent and spot 
less to the eye 

On a single cloth used for only a 
week with soap and water for gen- 
eral cleaning purposes the micro- 
scope revealed 9,000,000 germs 
How many millions may be lurking 
in your home—invisible but an 
ever-present threat to health? 


A needless risk 


Sucu a risk can be easily prevented 


Vl tured only by LYSOL, IN& 


( 


’ 


LeEHN & Fink, Inc... New York 
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It doesn’t involve one moment of 
additional work, one bit of extra 
trouble 
‘‘Lysol’’ Disinfectant in your clean- 


/ ] } 


Ing Water everywhere and every rie you 


y 


clean. Dip your cloth, broom, mop 
or brush in this solution Wash 


scrub, cleanse with it everywhere 
Co to disinf« the special 
I OT O [ bow 

drain pipes, garbage pail. Then you 
ll have m-f as well as dirt 


tree cleanliness in every part or 


yout hous¢ 

Effective and economical 
Because of its soapy nature, ‘Lysol’ 
Disinfectant also helps to clean as it 
[t is completely soluble 
in water, forming a clear solution 
with high germ-killing power. It 1s 


disinfects. 


economical; two teaspoons ina quart 
of water make an effective solution. 
the genuine 
All druggists sell it. 


Be sure you get 
‘Lysol’. 


SIGN AND MAIL 


Simply put a few drops of 


November, 1924 


rotect him from unseen enemies 
ee 


Free booklet— 
a helpful guide to 
better, safer cleaning 


It Gives compl te information 
about the many household 
and other uses of Lysol 
Disinfectant It explair $ in 


detail the correct solution and 


methods of use for cleaning 
floors al | rug wood work 

} 

oI 
) 
1 ) 

f VC »S ) 

1D 
copy 


THIS COUPON TODAY 





i ST., New ¥ ( 
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number of nations tl 


s sectio 


lat 


contributed to the settling 


In the 
] 


qa 


extreme north the 
inavians and Germans have 


the heritage of the good cook 


1 
} 


veculiar to the 


ir fatherlands. 


nois and lowa divide their loy- 


kery of the 


d the Gern 


soda, th he molasses, sugar and 
irts of their Teutonic ancestors. spices eat well. Stirin the 
ntucky and adjacent states, sifte te ks with the 
se a great part ol their terri | gain beat thorough! 
was once included in Virginia B ‘ thre S S 
g to the lishes of the “‘befo’ the 300° | | cs re kes 
regime while n all of these states 0 r i | S 
may find an occasional trace of Spanish Beef steak a dinl ) ither ’ 7 ‘ | ecc 
cery which may have found its way into mode of prepari? isa? ; ; of the prairi / ; - 
kitchens by way of Texas or California New days when | ; ; : j / Far Wi : FSTEAK ois | 
ind dishes, too, brought to the splendid ers ¢ ‘ get he S Ve good. Th 
es b 1 and fourth generations of Pur 
to the gold fields of the Fa e of the ere aE es 
( bs fre r enus of dwells Y « oe oicent oo aca , ‘ 
Bee eee so0kcry in thé 
‘ é t he wie “in a ‘ 
P . + e | ey A 
elect e « e other of thi VAY ~ ‘ 
“i siete @ N(gssesstppr Valley Bact | 
‘ e Miss creat ’ ( We Wa d ae Fhe : 
‘ K ¢ | T ~ 
i ‘ { \ re 
} rit ; ‘ a 
} | be gather By CAROLINE B. KING 
| 
( 
\I 
{ vi 
irieties F A S ‘ \ o 
es, ce w berries kl | { 
vs and persimmons later in the seas F ( 
i of frost, hickory nuts and china s. W \ 
s, quail, prairie chickens, wild ducks and geese wert g one S 
entiful so that the good folks were poor in money only an ‘ ls ‘ . 4 egret | S , 
they so minded might live on the fat of the land which is so de bl a ‘ 
! | : | ‘ 
I Jow (GREENS WITH ¢ 1) 
Missouri, Illinois, anda ( 
1eT Che greens used may he beet t Ds, 1 tard or w | 13 \ 
b’s quarte! gathered from the fir sin the seas oO r 
1 we ither spinach, but to be ( te best the \ 
De ide from young turn r tl ‘ 
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between the 


feathery 





sons of the s 


nous dish all over 


biscuits or 


delicious Creole 
louisiana country 
an dishes dear tothe 


Missouri 
tate that n 


such 





Sopa Biscuit With FRIED HAM AND CREAM GRAVY 1 fruits, nn ( ( 2 
In { | 
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Pour the boiling hot coffee over 
the ch 


a few minutes to melt: add the 


opped pork ind let it stand 
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‘Under the Mi stlet« e° 







Sor him —Sror her 


As Appropriate as the Mistletoe for Christmas 


For the fair possessor of trim, bewitching ankles what gift more appropriate 
than fine silk hose to make them still more alluring? 


1 


iment con 


The gift itself must please her. And, secretly, perhaps the comp 
veyed will please her just as much. 

If you wish to assure her satisfaction unalloyed, see that the hosiery you give 
bears the mark of Allen A—a symbol of finer quality these many years. 
** * ** * ** * 

And for him, why not a box of Allen A men’s hose? Silks, silk-and-wools, 
or soft pure wools, made in the newest styles of rib and color on imported 


machines—here’s a gift to warm any man’s heart, and his feet, too 


Alle 


Hosiery Underwear 


For men and boys only 
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When Squash and Turnips Ftead the List 


I 
fi 


it al 


IEN we wert 


irm, and wert 
riving dinner 
ways assembled on 


lor U 


Pha 
la 


} } 


nksgiv 


Ch: nk 


e big family 


ing Day, 


took turns in choosing the vegetables. 
Chree there must be, besides potatloc which 
re ] served u nalurel, floury and 
pol f periection to which 
er e ( \ril the Che JOR 
I S 
ice O \ é ‘ 
p U hit ¢ ' 
p l chance I 
ere 
| 4 
= \ 
| I proy t t 
‘ r 
ty prep 
As to the ’ Hul 
| ' 
‘ 
VW 
‘ 
‘ 
MASHED J Pare fine ld turniy 
taste a bit « ( | card 11 rong 
ind cook until tende ilting er the 
t part of the time. To a liberal quart add 
o small mealy potatoes, and mas! ill to- 
ther until smooth; add salt to taste, half 
spoonful of sugar, two tablespoonfuls of 
el | beat well irn into a hot dish, 
tl | rt alternate lasl ol 
\ I } VW H CARROT B 
k : e cauliflower until very tender but 
broke alting er the last part ol the 
Re ve care illy \ 1 li rge re und 
p hs seesaseae! border 
essi er. Just befor 
px I Holl IS¢ l ( ver i ll 
Mitton CABBAGI Shre le 1 
( bb: ( I ribb p | 
Dp j t < \ IT h 
boil ntil tender t t\ 
ocr \ he) | ‘ 4 


lour—about 





bage 


s of cal 


Yo thic k cre 


a good table spoontu 


By FLorence Tarr EATon 


three cupfuls of milk will be required for the 


COOKRINE 


CarRRoTS ALA Kinc. Cut delicate, tender 
carrots into slim “fingers” and dice these 
into inch lengths. Cook until very tender, 
salting toward the end, and drain well. Pre 


pare, for a very liberal quart, about a pint of 


rich, highly seasoned white sauce made of part 
« a 1 € hile coc K 
( Ve e peppe e teasp 
7 } 
i one a LeSpor 
iN Ice eiel I ed parsley 
( sweet pepper Pour Vel 
( ( bine lightly and serve very t 
) STR G BEA Perhaps \ 
] 
i ( ne r deucious Cannes 
) I ol rt, he 
I l id al it e cup 
ce I » ( ( 
, 
i O! € labdlespor i I 
1 r piul of ¢ ined ato pulp ( 
( yenne peppt ind love 
ele! Comb 1 
p tand COV 
1 
I er hak ( 
\ ' 
coveret hot ver 100 P 
ples are soft. Uncover to brown. I 
minutes before serving put two rings of mat 
mallows on the top, and set in the ove 
lightly goldened 
[THANKSGIVING MACEDOINE. This is 


convenient method of serving a variety of 
vegetables to a number of people. Arrangt 
a fine head of cooked cauliflower in the cente1 


of a large shallow serving dish—an old 
ned pewter platter is lovely. Surround 
I tl ed 4 rr t . then vith 

1 lengt ked celery, or tiny o1 
and lastly with a ring of marbled beets 
be substi 


Other preferred vegetables may 


tuted. Each should be salted and seasoned 
Pour melted butter, lightly browned and 
ned with salt and pepper, over all 


Savory Lima BEANS. Drain a can of lin 


bi ins, unle ss fresh ones are available, whet 

by all means, use those, and cook them for 

ten minutes in fresh boiling water. Drain 
1 » one quart ol beans add one tabl 
Pp l< er, a quarter « a t D 

ful « iar and shake until the | { 
bsorbed. Then add half a cupful of h 

( ned tomato sauce, let stand on t ! 
itil verv hot and serve If fresh be 
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An exclusive creation on the lovely Pilgrim shape. 
Found only with this stamp— 


Theodore Hawiland 


FRANCE 


The broad, lustrous ivory band, finishing in a 
border of subdued mist blue edged with gold, 
gives this design a particularly delicate beauty. 


Richly colored Howerand bird groups are softened 
by the creamy whiteness and deep rich glazewhich 
results from a patented kiln-firing process. This 
method makes possible a china so hard that only 
a diamond will scratch it, and gives to color- 
decoration an extraordinary soft brilliance. 


The same design and shape, bordered with har- 
Ask for the Eden 


—with or without the ivory band. 


vest yellow, is of equal beauty. 


Haviland 


FRANCE 


To be had from good dealer if your dealer 
cannot supply you, write for our booklet, and 
We Wii : Le il you where you can purchase Not 
as expensive as ifs gualtty mign uggest 


THEODORE HAVILAND f& CO. 
INCORPORATED 
New York 


CANADIAN OFFICE: TORONTO 
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v) IN MAKING up your Christmas shopping list be 
\ ’ pa 

y) clude the Armstrong ‘Table Stove Here is 


will be appreciated every day 


t 
\, in electri tabl 


throug hout 


« 


Made of hi 
in durabl hite enamel, all in’ ke 
table setting. 

Ask to see the Armstrong Table Stove 


or hardware cle aler’s 


- 


SP LPS OD 


fast, lunch, afternoon tea, dinner and 


aon 


late suppel lor seven day s 


re 


| } \) MM VI ‘ ( ‘ 
S \ H ‘ W \ 


An 


- 
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= 


OID 


ARMSTRONG : 


eT ct pe te a ty ge ai 
y LA > A > £> A> AY LS A> AY AY AS A> A 






A Christmas eft that saves 
Y athousand trips to the kitchen 


sure to in 
a gift that 
the coming vei 


ove which cooks thre things Al the 


at your electrical 


Price, $12.50 with complete set o 


| 

' aluminum utensils, griddle, toaster, deep boiling pan, 
\ 

) four egg cups and rack. Waffle mold, 

\ &4.00 

\ Write for our free folder \ Weel 

‘\ Vlenu with ivgvestions Tor break 
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If Turkeys are High and Scarce » 
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( | A Crown ‘Roast of ‘Pork Makes a Sumptuous Meal 


(¥) By EvetyN Byrp 
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No. 50— Martex guaranteed fast-col ir 
Bath Set. 1 bath towel; 1 guest towel; 
1 wash cloth. In blue, pink, orange, 


lo > 
enager or greet 


lav- 


al 
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Every Woman’s Appropriate Gift 
Martex Guaranteed Fast-Color Bath Sets 


. ; 
to another the In the Linen Department of almost 
) ] ‘ 
«+4 4 +o + > + >1 — y > . — 17 ‘ , ’ ho 
O1Tt Ol 1 Mar CX sath) «(Coet Lt vt great tor Nn you ty r the 
(“hry +r ticho —t)-t ro a4 ; ] ] ] 


: | | 1 

woman can fail to appreciate the r you want ol 

7 
ompliment to good taste and judg istrated and your store does t 
, mt —T } - +o ln ho] cya <«# «0 + | LL ¢hon ‘ 
ment conveyed by the Martex labe a nave 1t 1n StOcK asSkK them tf Dt it 
| y the _ a ae a , More than forty different 
ong the insignia of the most beaut Irom us ivlore than forty auiterent 


ful and most durable Turkish towels patterns have been prepared for this 


made in the world. Nor is there any Christmas, all guaranteed fast-color 
to sun, boiling and soap. Ask for 

c Martex and see that the Martex 
Towels, Bath Towels, Wash Cloths label is on one corner of each piece 
in the + 1 


woman who cannot find daily use 
for a pretty set made up of Face 


uu buy 


and, perhaps, a Bath Rug 


W.H. & A. E. MARGERISON & CO., PHILADELPHIA 
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TURKISH TOWELS -BATH MATS ~ WASH CLOTHS 
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YOORS, WINDOWS, FRAMES, EXTERIOR 


© \CU RTIS WOODWOR 
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ENTRANCES, 


{ANTELS, CABINET WORK AND STAIRWAYS IN COLONIAL, ENGLISH AND 


YTHER 






MEDICINE CASES, 


Some Facts for persons who are 
going to build a new house or 





lly prevent imi 


remodel an old one 


HE task of planning a home is a be- 
wildering one. The rooms and halls 
must be beautiful, practical, permanent, in 
the prevailing fashion—but they must also 
be your own, expressive of your taste, har- 
monious with your family life. 
When you learn about Curtis Woodwork 
what it means—how it gives you ideas 
for beautifying every room in the house- 
how the selection of all the interior wood 
work is made easy for you— you will breathe 
a sigh of relief. 


What We Mean by Woodwork 


You will find that Curtis Woodwork offers 
many things that meet your wishes exactly: 


Welcoming doors and windows, tasteful 
tairs, mantels that cannot be improved, 
lressing tables for bedrooms and dressers 

1 work tables for the kitchen, enchanting 
hina closets, perfect book cases, breakfast 
ilcoves, ironing boat From these you can 
make up combinations that blend and charm 
and will make up a house that is as truly 
your own as though you had drawn the 
plans with your own hands. 


“4 on™! ¢ | Entrance C-100 
am .. rt a a 





Ironing Board and 
Wall Case C-770 


Probably you had expected to endure the 
delay of having all these things made espe 
cially—with the awful fear in the back- 
ground that when finished they wouldn't 
be what you had expected. But here they 
are, all ready for installation and finishing 
in the colors that must be one of the charms 
of your own home. 


This woodwork is designed by masters. The 
variety of choice will seem to you practically 
unlimited— but because our business is very 
large we produce the several pieces in large 
quantities and so keep prices surprisingly low. 


A Serious Warning 


A New Jersey man bought copper screens 
for certain windows for $65.00. His neighbor 
bought exactly the same screens for the same 
number of windows, but his windows were 

tt standard size,and his screens cost $18 
The same difference in cost held for awnings 
and window shades, with the result that the 
second man knows what he didn’t know 
before, that failure to have standard sized 
windows cost him $200.00 extra on the items 
of screens and awnings alone. 


now 


We cannot go into the subject here; but 


make a note that standardizing your wood- 
work will save you hundreds of dollars in 
the future upkee 


=p of your home. 















ere iS a similar Die U-743/ if mt a ua 


Oth ver design 


ae ae AL TYPES. KITCHEN DRESSERS, IRONING BOARDS, 
LINEN CLOSETS AND OTHER BUILT-IN FEATI 


IRES 


Stairs C-900 


What Standardization Means to 


err 

Y ae seee 

to t nearest Curtis dedi 
what Curtis Woodwork 

giv 
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THE CURTIS COMPANIES SERVICE BU 


2311 Curtis Building, Clinton, lowa 


Curtis Companies, Incorporated, Clinton, lowa 


Curtis & Yale Co., Wausau, Wis.; Curtis Bros. & Co., 
Curtis, Towle & Paine Co., Lincoln, Nebr.; 
Topeka, Kan.; Curtis-Yale-Holland Co., Minneapolis, 
Door & Sash Co., Chicago, IIL; Curtis Sash & Door Co., 
lowa; Curtis Detroit Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Sales Offices in: 







REAI 


Clinton, Low 
Curtis, Towle & Pa 
Minn.; Curt 


Sioux ¢ 


Pittsburgh, New York, Baltimore 
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Enter the Emergency Grocery Shelf 


Our ‘Journal Kitchen Lifts a- Meal for Stx to One for Erght 





=) ANY housewives emphatically ap a factor. With the help of the emerg 
prove meal plinning according to — shelf this dinner was serve 

a budget ‘But then, how 
you be the ideal cordial hostess 
} when unexpected guests arrive?” 


can 


vask. The emergency cupboard equipped Crear f Tomato S 
imple fashion, offers the solution Stuffed O ( t ‘ 1 Alr 
1 } St ‘ ( 
lal is workable one for exampl M ~ ioe 
{ yt he nd four children ranging Butte B Ml , 
( r I hiteen years ol r¢ ind B Rutter 
‘ Cr \ ! 
( (fr 
Family Dinner B ( 
( 
Steal ( 
, TT“HI D 
| B 
Beet M 
B Bu protel I 
| ’ th Fre D ‘ ‘ \1 er to he k 
B 1 Or ge ( t refrigerator 1 9 erat 
(CCORDING t the Atwater standard in sprea 
4 ood measurement this lan y si mith ‘ way Ee 
“ nd papr>rika, al OT 
rie per dav tood el lv | pr ] p Oo 
itely 15,400 calories. In apporti I . . ; 
‘ ¢ } ] ] 4 ) 1¢ 
lone ' M 
d one-t ‘ 
p i c ent ; 
That t 
1 i 
700 ] 
I 
\ 
, \ 
l Phe ‘ 
I ‘ 0) ne ! me 3000 calori al 
| ( l e requirement was met 
‘ >/ 
i nds of pot 604 ( uM —- 
] blespoo ful 300 ( ; 
ERED BEETS 10 
Pounds beets 355 2 Table 
lablespoonful butter 00 \ SMALL B FS t ( 
CE WITH FRENCH DRI \B s \ 
read of ( 
Ta po 
»B \ ( 
er-i i 
I D 600 ‘ ESE U} 
| 
Box ‘ 
4 AND ORANGE ( I Cup 
, , 
Cuptul t ilk ) 1 Tal 
| in 
. ‘ Mas! 
| i ? 
yr »( { 
B M B ( | 
l) 
I 
< ( \ ) 
Va ( ( hole some me 1) | 
rni ¢ ¢ eme t ¢ AD | I 
| e me rse 1 
i 
‘ ers 
me further embellishment whi \ Perhap 
furnish protein or building material, a much to expect to glean from som 
; more fuel value, had to be found when ators so late in the day, so the 
' i gue . 1 about half ar helf should alw } 
inexpected guests arrived about Nall an ell K« iway 
r before dinnertime and made time also — supply as evaporated or p | 
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olasses 


pie: Gingersnaps 


—with the teasing flavor of real, old- 
time molasses. 

[his is the way famous 
cooks make Molasses Pie: 


Southern 


Br 


Pure molasses is rich in the mineral 
salts doctors say we need. Like milk it 
is rich in calcium and like spinach it 


- is rich in iron. 

The Brer Rabbit Recipe Book will 
tell you how to make Old Mammy 
Cabin Style Ginger Cookies. Brer 
Rabbit gives them the flavor you’ve 
been longing for since you were a child. 

Made in two grades—Gold Label for table use 
and fancy cooking—Green Label, a somewhat 


stronger flavored molasses for general cooking. 


Brer 
Rabbit 
Molasses 





YD iM 


\ 
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Don’t be Disappointed 
on Thanksgiving Day 


The success of your dinner will be assured and you 
can look forward to Thanksgiving asa day of pleas- 


~ 


ure instead of work and worry, if you use : 


Lisk Self-Basting Roaster 


You simply put the turkey in it, slip it into 
the oven and there is “nothing to watch but 
the clock.’ 


The Patented Concave Cover is a distinctive Lisk 
feature. All the vaporized juices condense on this 
cover and steadily showe rupon the turkey. \uto 


matic basting assured, the roast takes care of itself. 


— 





The Aluminum Dampers are opened a few min 


utes before the clock Says 7 


” 


done, and the tur 


kev browns pe rfectly. 


The Tray is another Lisk feature. An air spac 7 
betweel th tray and the botton of the Ri a , 
DI nt orching. When the turkey is don 

ily lift trom the tray go the } 
I the oravy, whic n IS made rignt in tn tray Ui 


As Easily Cleaned as China. The Cover 


Bottom of the Lisk Roaster are all seamless draw 
steel with rounded corners and beautifully enan 
eled. This continuous, smooth, porcelain-like sur A fat 
face cleans easily and quickly. ae 
re 


Phe Lisk Roaster is useful not only on special 
occasions but every day in the year for roasting, 
baking or steaming meat, fish, puddings, fruit 
and vegetables. 


[here at x sizes, for roasts from six to twenty 


, 


ix pounds. Also made in Aluminum. 
Over TWO Million in Use in American Homes 
‘<p os , 4? seb? 
k Mil WO Ris 4 RB. 747 IT ' L lA 


Lisk Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Canandaigua, N. Y. 





Makers of Lisk “Better Quality’’ Enameled Ware 
and the New Lisk Enameled Percol tor. 
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pedience » her iardi nt 
eart t t e must obey An 
herselt ( leal riving edl 
et tile 
ne ( 1 r yWectiol { Pp 
I real relic e | 
Miss Gr command ‘ resel ‘ 
vere ed Her ‘ } 
( er al finitely le t t or 


| WANT { \ 
L ( I Hest I 
you to tell her I’ve given up wearing jev 
That happens to be true. Last week IT bun 
dled everything in my jewel case down to 
Mignette’s, for its yearly inspection and ro 
furbishing, and to get settings tightened and 
all that. I do it every September; and Mig 
nette always takes an unconscionable time 
over it, and then sends me a bill with the 
date and his telephone number added to the 
total. So you can tell her truthfully that I’ve 
stopped wearing jewelry. You needn't say 
I’m going to begin wearing it again as soon as 
Mignette sends it home.”’ 

a don’t Sec - 


] 


“You never do, my dear. That’s the first 
part: I’ve stopped wearing jewelry. Now fot 
the second part I’ve been tremendously i 


terested in what vou told me about the fad of 


) 
paying a fortune for one distinctive jewel 
Chat also is true (And I want to get one; 
that is true What 


have jewelry nobody else has? Say that I 


voman wouldn’t like t 


+ ; ‘ } rT 
nt to be put in touch with the ma 
her violet pphire fror That is the tr 
as 39 
. f ] 
}) I 4) 
- ’ ? 
An ( | | 
1 
det 1) 
She nt? \ 
( ecrecy ro! ! ( I ( 
| 1] 
ere known a ealer in ¢ ‘ | 
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ould be r \ ‘ lector I 
crooks. trving to i ‘ thir he 
I e ior ( sh ( 
ren? , the 
( unt YT { I t ) 
He ( 
| VE ( Krk 


fe PPOSED it something like that,” 
return M Gregg pl ntl ; 


ir after-dinner t mil vall 
ch not even the foul 

ntermit. Asever, Hester had ed 

vith chest out and lips shut. As ever, M 
duff had been her es 


rt These wall I 
CiuSk vere the « ( 
at the collie 
Not onl 

.) 
I mp 
Oo them t the 
were Mal I 
po ibilitic ( 
hypotheti I 
nd India 
like i 1 
nst Whe ( 
* } 


Macduff 
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Ma 
Ty 
trip tl 
Bu ' 
nt ¢ por | tM 
M 


nose ick ntified and located it, even before 
nearsighted eyes could penetrate the dus! 
Daintily and with much affectation of indif 
ference, he pi ked it up his then was the 
prize which had drawn the thin mongr 
sniffingly toward the lawn. Had Mac beet 
less affected and more precipitate he himsel 
might have had time to bolt the deliciot 
morsel. As it was, Hester came up just as | 
was lifting it in his teeth from its place 
repose beside the path 


oe pare have you got there. Mac : 
asked ‘Drop it! How often d 
have to tell y tl nl 


f 


1that only gutter pups cul 
tood when the re out tora walk? You ha 
pertectly good dinner not an hour 
Drop it!’ 
By the sidewise tilt of her dog’s head, as | 
essayed to take his first glad hite of tl 


treasure trove knew 


Miss Cregg ( 
e | id picked up wa edible At her raer 


dropped it 1 luctantly, ane tood look 
Hester pe VW | 
M 


heaf of letter 


had written tl 


alternoo! She ha 
pl T ed iil t ( 
a I her 

eT 1 

Ir r 

rn ( | el 
I I LK¢ 
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From actual photographs of figure 


out Spencer Corset. 





WITHOUT CORSET 


X-ray photograph of above fig 

Pa ae t. The dotted 
ure witnout corset ne dotted 
| ro a oy, ee 
T) lark ec is th 
S } Note how stomacl 
mee pe IE 
A ) ae corset VS De X 
the hip bone 





WITH CORSET 


, , 
X hotograph of above fig 
Pl ure witn Ope cer corset. The 
r } 7 7 7 
gotted line indicates crest of 
7 


hip bones. Ni 
ina has been raised 
ted line. 
show 


‘te that stomach 
about to dot 
Actual measurements 
stomach to have been 


raised over 2% inches. 







THE 


SPENCER CORSETS 


TRADE MARK REGISTER 


con ate mm Saige as 
We create a design especially fo1 you 


BERGER BROTHERS COMPANY, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


A surprise for slender women 


rations from actual photographs 
n in this try today 


you are one of them. 


7 ‘HEaccompanying illust 


are typical of millions of wome cour 


Perhaps Lune te realizing it, 
For seven years the shown in 
the illustrations at the 


slender young woman 
] 
left had been 
corsets which seemed to her perfectly satisfactory 


One day s lr 


wearing ordinary 


ent and realized 
that her figure had fallen into one of the faulty posture 
types in the panel at the right. 

She realized, too, she had lost her “pep,” as she put 
it, got tired very easily and suffered from headaches and 


backaches. 


she read a Spencer advertisem 


* * * 


She decided to phone a Spencer Corsetiere, who studied 
her figure, took aoa measurements and secured other 
necessary information. From these the Spencer Designers 
created a corset especially for her—a corset in which 
every line, every bone was designed solely 
to meet her needs. 


every seam, 


and de 


and re-discovered 


Then what a transformation! How happy 


lighted as she looked in her mirror 
herself —a really different person! Her figure erect, her 
frocks draping smartly, a new up-and doing poise! 


There came 
sent a glow to her cheeks, a 


a fresh buoyancy, a sprightliness which 
bright light in her eyes. 

The Spencer Corsetiere induced her to have these 
X-ray photographs taken to show you how serious faulty 


posture Is. 


NEVER SOLD IN STORES 


Phone the Spencer Corsetiere 


The Spencer Corsetiere for you. On completion 
is our a representative. the Spencer Corsetiere will 
She San l telligent es Gg pl ( 

Sil € Wi | A 

the scle 

She comes to yt he : SU inG = iUNp rOVES 
ind there privately studies © 
your figure, taking every 
measurement anda complete We have prepared a book 


description of your posture, 
which our designers must 
have. 


let interesting and helpful 
toevery slender woman. Fill 
in the coupon below and 
mail it to us and we shall 
be glad to send you a copy. 


When we receive these 
we begin to create a corset 
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ine, am agging Od lal 
wall. Organs in abdominal 
cavity displaced. A wrong cor- 
set makes this condition worse. 
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A real opportunity for capable women 
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Gifts 
you can 
present 
in their 
Original 
Packages 
or 
embroide 
if you 
prefer 
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ie pleasant. On the way back her mind 


once more to the 


“That was 
‘Beef 


€ 
the house tor tw 
| 


bee f, 
We hav 








oor 

ried. All g ily 
might appez re venly 

ook beef, ors su li 

ve) vh » ¢ n itte } il ime 
\ I 

7 eo ae | ' ving Stor 
crest Mac, at this point in her oration, 
growled and heeled across to the grass 
grown ditch at the far side of the road. There 


he stood, trembling slightly and looking 
down at something. His whole demeanor was 
so far different from that when he professed 
to find wild animals or invisible marauders 
along the line of their nightly walk, that 
Hester in curiosity crossed the road after him 
and pressed the button of her flashlight. 


N THE shallow ditch lay a dog. It was 

the mongrel Hester and Mac had seen not 
twenty minutes earlier. On his side he lay, 
his legs doubled under him, his lips set ina 
snarl, his eyes glazing. He was dead, though 
his convulsed body was still warm 

“Mac!” shuddered Hester, stooping 
seizing the collie around his furry 
an impulsive embrace that was all 
but strangling. “Oh, Mac! It was 
meant for you. If you had eaten it 


and 
throat in 


and—and —— Oh, come home 
quick! 

‘Mac,” she mumbled, “it 
hat chunk of fried beef. It |} 











| Macduff 


fool. Yet tl eyed t 
even as folk l yl ) ne 
He ter Gregg summonses 
Sit d n,’’ she greeted t Sit 
ind en to me For seve! I r 





I ¢ As they listened the two « let 
their glum looks. Into both tanned 

dawned the light of gay adventure 

nf y 1B \ 
b Mi \y , W l 

and more sensible to notify the police? ©O 


t 
course, this trap is clever, ‘and all that; an 
it'll be a corking lark for Scott and me. But 
it woul 1 be more legal and —— 

“And in I’m wrong, 
Bemis gabbling all over Aura 
making a laughingstock me?” suppl 
mented Miss Gregg. ‘Or, worse still, | 
him handle it in true policeman fashion, by 
surrounding the house with a _ half 


case have Chi 
about it an 


of 


doze 


noisy and visible men who would scar 
away 
“She’s right, Jan,” broke in Teunis S 


enthusiastically, “just as she’s always right 
even when everyone else oogen she ist 
Gee, but ’m glad that was only a | 


about the all-night motor aol 1 to New Yor} 
This is worth fifty of it.’ 

‘Teunis,” sighed Miss Gregg 
real gratitude, m perfectly s 
the wonderful son I never had \ 
exactly like you. And tha 
only reason I never 


I’m sorry 





put there for vou.’’ = Yo re t 
Under the shock, he ‘a) nade irselves cc I 
alert old brain blazed A ep quit the 
into action and the ur I) | a dark t 
wonted tremor left her be And ag é 
Mac,” she said pres FF ee ey — I ect | 
ntly, “if the servar oa ~ Sg t be I \ 
have beer blabbir Set e never | M 
they'll have id that a ( the t 
my jewelry he it s here 1 the e Sake pbreakl 1 some <« 
ix unde! iy bed \ it I He'll be her De re I ning 
basket of er br p here eve ‘T've tche } edroom p ( 
night the libr Ol Che I 
\g he fell silent. Int el t, bit the receiver off t ho besid 
by | eethed ' e buzzer will sound librar | 
AY l | yur ] Yo et ef 
hp het I K 
I 
r VW 
H ( ‘COT | 
| Cc 
) N Verp H 
| \I ( I’ve <¢ ) 
G 
, ; 
\t last | il ( 
phon Ir ( I | n \ 
tal vith her stal t ( | 1 time he sneak-thi re I il 
rer, Teunis S have that upstairs P 
Ma 
’ she began without greet “But what makes you think the man y 


Ding ‘eun 


vant you. I want you right 


neue over the wire. Come 

| . 

| here fo tne stopping for anything. Never 
nd what you’re doing or who is visiting 


Well, if you want explana 





distance By the w VV, 1 that young coal 
| heaver ofa Jan Versia nck staying with you 


vet—the one you told me named 
( ron the All-Am football team last 
He Good Bring him 
JUL kly, ple () | r t F 
d the bacl 1 without anyon 





if Bu ) 

| é tv men 
I { t in it i | VeT la door | 

Stor 1 confr | Hester Gregg 1 

a | le back roor it] ill it snade 

| pulle owl Bot yout r groucnil\ 
heep look. a , } hrou ne sald 

ot their the i Der I le t pl I 


here will be the ‘Master Mind, 

ll him?” asked Verplanck. ‘How 
isn’t some ore pt burglar 

Why should this ‘ Master Mir ome hert 


robber, when he could walk in a 1 gue 


expec t 
you ca 
you know it 


‘'t know,” said Hester At le 
I’m uite sure. But I mean to find ou 
By the way he "HI look ot course to see 
meat is where he put it W he he finds 
yne, he’ll be certain that 


not q 


g Mac is gone tor 
Now cor nto the library. There are co 
Cnotatta there If vou er 

older | ould take them out ar p 


Wo their place s, to keep 
from falling isleep But I 


not to do that. You’re sure nobody 


oden boxes mM 


can count on } 
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Bon 
Arama 


for cleaning 
smooth -surfaced 
floor- coverings 


My, how Bon Ami brightens up my Hoor! And it’s so easy 


to use. 


Just sprinkle some of the soft, white powder on your lino- 
leum or Congoleum and go over it with a damp mop. Then 
rinse out the mop in clean water—a few swishes and the 
colors are again bright and spotless. 


No matter what you clean, you never have to scrub and 
scour with Bon Ami. It simply blots up the dust and the 
spots—leaves never the tiniest scratch. 

There are scores of things around the house you can clean 
and polish with Bon Ami (see the list of uses). ‘Then, too, 
housekeepers like it because 1t never makes their hands red 


or rough. 


THE BON AMI COMPANY, NEW YORK 












Principal uses of Bon Ami I 
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Aluminum Ware Ihe H 
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} Nickel Ware ( 








Cake or Powder 


whichever you prefer 


rall de A a 
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Make a model 








pantry 


Housewives everywhere are finding it easy 
to brighten the kitchen and pantry with 
Mrs. Violette Jaeger of 
Cedar Rapids, lowa, wrote us how she had 


Valspar-Enamel. 


beautified her “workshop,” aS she called it. 


with these lustrous, waterproof Enamels. 


\mong other uses she says, “TI took a number 
Of Cans and gave them all a coat of Valspar 
kK h hade of blue as my blue 

Phat was twe 
al 1 | pit r frequent washing with 
hot wa oap, th are neither chipped, 
racked nor p and they look just as n 
today as they ever did!” 


And that 


Valsparring 


only one of the ways in which 
will brighten up your kitchen. 

Clear Valspar Varnish will keep your drain 
board spick and span in spite of the daily 

y ‘ T 
VALENT 
Largest Manufacturers of 


/ 


Grade 


New York C hicage Boston Toronto 
W. P. FULLER & CO., 
ih ( Ipon > to 6&U Cents 
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VALENTINE & COMPANY, 460 Fourth Ave., New York 





I l S ! in tam] 20c apiece for each 40¢ samplk can checked 
tr ~ (Oni) t sampl ici f Clear V ilspar, Varn sh 
e, BE; : sil oat Valspar Enamel [_] 
< - } bies ; 0 : ; ; Choose 1 Color 
Bat ne full ; '| Clear Valspar . [ 


Valspar-Stain . 
Choose 1 Color 





Valspar Booklet (_) 
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with Valspar-Enamel ! 


use of soap and hot water. It will freshen your 
Linoleum or Congoleum, and prolong its life. 
will 


Valspar-Enamel give kitchen 


cabinet, furniture and woodwork a brilliant, 


your 





ta : e } ee - - + 
hard finish that moisture and hot dishes can ——_ 
- y . / LENTINE’s ] 
not mar. And with black Valspar-Enamel your / VALSPAR 
. } E 
gas range, your stove and your stovepipes | mm NAM EL 


a 


/} 


can be made to look like new. 


Valspar-Enamels are made of the finest p 

ents carefully ground in Valspar Varnisl 
which insures absolut vaterpror 
lurabilitv. They flow smoothly, and are ea 
to apply. The colors are Red—/ight and deep; 


) r : iyrvre } ° ® on - , P 
Blue—/ight, medium and deep; Green— medi 


um and deep; \vory, Bright Yellow, Vermilion, 
\lso Black, White, Gold, 


Bronze, Aluminum and Flat Black. 


Gray and Brown. 


Send for sample can and color chart. 
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Londor Pat Amsterdam 
Pacific C 





Send for Sample Can 
and Color Chart 


OMPANY 


the 
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Macduff 


Fi 
He r 
rement Then drawing the big chair tne! t tne trunk, outside ] pt 
thin easy reach ol the bedside telephone’s wont try to scream It would be 
iver and of the electri switch, she put pl isant to 
t the light and sat down to wait. he had been moving unostentatiously 
lhe chimes of the Aura church, given the toward her from the window He I 


n by her father, tinkled out the hour of his sentence now by holdit ward 
even, their notes Dey clearly to the moment something in his hand. It | 


Sint eee, ReSikraetCot ‘oA few minutes time spent 


cher wait of was bar 1 in thick silk 


nturies, they sounded twelvy 
rhro igh the till ss, the chimes rang out ” Pu ‘HERE was nothing menacing in his a in pu ing on is 
O CLOCK tion or i contin it 


Their solt cadences seemed to rin his voice Hester 


ine tines dekh, “tien Reads natn wa dwcen'n | OL SUELEring | 


4 ies ihe fill bel. The. na bl exc Common sense said: “Put on 

| | . tand and your Weed Chains.” ‘ia care- 
lessness whispered: “Take a 
chance!” and carelessness won. 


ae eeeriti;iaae £: 


ited ¢ s owner's reac Wet pavement—a sharp turn 
eet storm It might wake one « 7 —a wicked skid—unyielding 
pin drop i ‘You are the man who has engineer curb — splintered glass — 
ri iar at | twisted, broken wheels, a badly 
injured driver — gathering 
gh . . | crowds—clanging ambulance 
, fF ring it | 7 and the doctor’s verdict. 





There is your picture of an 
accident that WEED CHAINS 
would have pre\ ented. 


Thousands of such accidents 
, ly | occur daily. A few minutes 
pped noisele er the impet [ Ao fatter spent in putting on your 
es Sop Poe , Ri Rionsis ys agen “seggl . WEED CHAINS may mean the 
as thouglt she were in an “in. __Hicster caught the inflection's, meaning difference between life and 

‘Teacl electric flattering you,” she denied vehement death to you—and others too. 









Soe es Linea tees | AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, IN. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 





. wart th k gloor ™ excitement 1 t. M In Canada, Dominion Chain Co., Limited, Niagara Falls, Ont. 
What manner of mar iss Gregg had itive evel 
ld confront her. she herself did as are mast « he ban DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 
he had has neues : : , ‘ a 
5 1d ha weve vague Boston New York San Francisco Philadelphia Chicago Pittsburgh ™ Vs 
picture ol a glowering giant olf the ( ton fa 4d 





World’s largest manufacturers of Welded and Weldless Chains for all purposes 
&e & 
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‘‘4 Foot of Comfort means 
Miles of Happiness”’ 


Style No. 144 
Constant Comfort Shoes 


from $32 to $7 
j / 








The 








New Fashioned 
Comfort 


Insuring style with ease 


‘Points of er it 
that make (@onstant 


Gomfort sure 


“What do vou mean, new fashioned 








comfort “177 ?”’ she asked. 


Ari 
Sie 


the woman who had found that 


And 


} ees = <6 1 - 
ih ve} a toot of comfort means mules of hap 
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Macduff 


(Continued fr 


her from the next 
tongue in barking 
nd thus bring the two 
room be low 

On the other side of the 
Mac awa 


| , 
or tess worried 


room and would give 
response to her 


vatchers ip 


mood, 


irom the 


locked door 
ke Indeed he 

Though the closeness of 
the door to its lintel prevented him from 
catching the intruder’s scent, yet he heard 
faintly the two voices. Had he heard only 


] } 


oe 
tnich 


was wide i Was more 


t } } 
| l ¢ 


he heard Hester tall 
ylacidity, he concluded there 
nothing to call for his interference ven 
when her voice swelled 
to excitement, he was 
mute. Nota week earlier 
she had chided him 
sternly for breaking into 
a monologue of hers with 
resonant barks, when she 
was relating with his- 
trionic emphasis a 
spirited quarrel scene she 
had witnessed between 
two men in the post of 
fice. Mac knew his lesson. 

“Why did you come 
here?”’ demanded Hester, after listening 
vainly for the expected bark. “I take it you 
don’t mean to rob me. You leave that sort 
of thing to your understrappers. Besides, 
I’ve no rare and exclusive jewel worth your 
taking. Why are you here?” 


But 


seeming 


os Y! YU sent word tome through Mrs. Lans- 
ing that you wanted to see me,” said the 
man coolly. “Your "nha Rigi” : 





lade a mistake 1N Goll 








that, Miss Gregg. I Vv Ver ell that you 
didn’t want my services to get some rar 
for you. You are too puritank to buy t g 


got as you knew I get them. Besides, if you 
were going to develop any jewel fad, you 
would have i 


] + 
iong ago, instead ol 
wearing such 1880 to 1890 antiquities as 


done it 


ou ve i sent to Micnette s to be looked 
Ove! And then your offer of fifty thousand 
dollars! No, I recognized the trap in a 
moment. It really wasn’t worthy of your 
cleverness, Miss Gregg For in a way you 


re rather clever. Not that your cleverness 
vould have got you anywhere, so far as I 


an e! re ire Ce { . t 
r the luck ye ve bee 1 pl n It is 
€ nint per cent lus I one per ct 
vit that kk 1 get D es i 
Moor d G D 
Ye M ) 
Hest lt M 
" 





‘ 
\ 
e ha 

T () 7 

Ma nad tre i 1 

tur I \ m<¢ ( dD . 
passing the house on their way ie from 
the movies, had yelled his name jeeringl; 
j 1 ena 1 } y) ¢ 1 f } . 
and had roused him to paroxysmMs of barking 





Now, recalling his lessons, Mac 
tongue This was no 
alarm; this conversation with a v 
conversation in which his o 


with gratify 


forbore to 
give occasion tor 
isitor, a 
wn name occurred 


ould never have had a chance to interfere 
t me or it! invone else But it is too 
risk 0 try to punish people who have got 
n long as th iren't like to do 
aga I is ent t iet t gs rest 
Besides ell, I di t tear a one’s brain 
But I do fear such luck as irs. I didn’t 
want to run counter to it again. I wanted 
» keep away from it 
‘Vet 
7] I I i nere her ent tor me 
I dic Becaust en Lkne ou weren t 
ontent to have broken up my play by 
cident. I sa ( had started out 
r est ter m ilp \r { luck IKE 
( sand I that | I bhut l 





collie—it was best to keep on the safe 
So I came, but not in the daytime. | 


*W hat do 


you intr ne interrupte 


Vou didn’t risk capture to climb 1n at tl 
window at this hour t to tell me 


wouldn’t call in the day 


come tor?’ 

‘IT came,” he said slowly, ‘‘ to make cert 
you will never butt in on my affairs aga 
I can’t afford to have such a too lucky 


It took me eight yea 
to build up my business 
said he. ‘I never had 
setback till you and your 
dog cut across my lines 


No, and none of m 
workers were ever caught 
either. 

‘That was why th« 


best in the game wer 
glad to work for m«¢ 
rhey figured I had the 
wit to keep them out « 
a hole You've done 

lot to smash my reputa 
tion as a safe boss I haven’t got the hol 
on them that I had. They 
any more. They’re shaky. Three big failure 
in succession and one man in prison—it ha 
put a bad tuck in my business. All tl 
when you weren’t even trying to ‘get’ m« 
Now that you’re trying to—well, you've 

to be stopped. If you hadn’t been awal 
when I climbed in, it might have bee 


won t obey blind 





it 


jabbere ibou itur 
Sb RI 1 thr 
( 1et ve ( ter ( 
to the earer s marr He i 
that she wv ay fast. She 
that there 5 a ) , rl 
re er { ‘ ] I 
nove r D 
m ( 1 } 
ce 
There er er ( ‘ e but 
a ma p ( 
folds of her wide sa vist 
cr F¢ vere p . p ] i i 
} 
corsetle ( | In the ¢ te 
ip 
2 : thine - te ; } 
( g ( N r 
{ ne { 
1 
l 
] 
| 
T \ 
\ 
\ ’ 
that M Gre ed t 
( old-ta ed me to I 
ind to ol hrearm e abnorre 
Thus, despite his trained vigilance 
vas able t pring up and to aim the plist 


before he could stop her 


Hester's as complete 


uation was in her own 


The sit 
hands The slight 


forefinger now could an 


victory 


1 
est pressure ol her 


ild bring the two lads to her rescue 


ST had no intention whatever of shooti1 
the man That sort of thing was bey 


her There wasa betteranda lk 





to fire twice i rs 3 to men 

th promise ' throug} 
ead, and to i l > px 
less, until instant help should come I 
was the thing to do 


Shifting the pistol’s menacing 





ceilingward, Hester tugged at the trigger 
She might as well have been tugging at tl 
side ot ne é (,;Tos rar ) cle 
runs, it had not occurred t er t 
side the safetv- No l n 

now that au matics re equippe 1 l 
such things. The catch held firn 

Conti» 7 or Z 
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Dopse BROTHERS 
TYPE-A SEDAN 


Incorporating the betterments of ten pro- 
gressive years of closed car building. 








Distinguished in design, in the appoint- 
ments, in smooth operation and travel 
comfort. Distinguished, above all, by a 
reputation for dependability which is world 
wide and a decade old. 


Donpse BrotHEeERS DETROIT 
Dor & BROTHER Mort 2 COMPANY LIMITED 
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Liddle 


Will the molten metal 


turn to tempered steel? 


Bubbling in the crucible of your 
boy’s mind is a curious jumble of 
impressions. Every day, every hour 
adds new ideas to the contents of 
his thoughts. Every person he 
meets—his friends, his teachers, his 
chance leaving an 
imprint on his mind. Every day 
and week and month that liquid 
cooling and taking the form 
of the character that will identify 
and be your boy through life. 

Now, right now, must your boy 
be protected, his mind kept free 
from ignoble influences. One person 

nly can be on constant guard at 
the portals of his consciousness 
and that, himself. He alone can 


associates—1s 


mass 1S 


elect and test and weigh the im- 
pressions that meet him at every 
turn—that crowd his every minute 
His is a terrific task—and he needs 
every help you can give him 


This formative period of his teens 
1. Now he must choose the 
ane ‘ hy bition the ] 
. + ] T ¢ 
For t f ent 
[THE AMERICA Boy é 
] | I lI t ike 
+ +) + + hi x the 
f 1 , t " thy } t 
e it—giving them under! 
t t letect the unworthy, 
1 the ioral trength to re 
1ECT 1f 


never a hint « 
in THE AMERICAN 
how boys hate 
On the contrary, it in 


f preaching 
Boy (you 
preaching). 


know 


terests and influences _ eh 
them by being a “‘reg _— =. \ 
] feller f the fi _ oe \ 
+ tury It ' we? 
re human and real, —~—~ ‘ \ O \ 
replete with thrills { ; ( a = ne \ 
nd ing a ‘ine ea sot BO" 
ind exciting idven aw \ 
1 yen BE 
tures in this very real | Bae Oe 50 wa poy 
‘ ¥ SHINS scB- atin 
w ld of b isine ; \ “ puBLl> 4, perro ; \ 
ance anil wahoo -pR AGL \evat 
as mua Ppuull : Ht gpk RY Bor 
‘ j jaye 
Live ¢ \ 213 ¥Ot® : 
yspeopleits pages \ \ 
glorified impossi 


\ 


bles, these creatures of the foremost 
boys’ writers of the day. And for 
that very reason boys see the actual 
world they must face, and meet the 
kind of men from whom they will 
select their friends and associates. 
They see success, and the struggle 
required to attain it; failure, and its 
They admire the courage 
and honor and generosity —the self 
reliance and virility of these char- 
acters; and from admiration to emu- 
lation is but a short step quickly 
and surely taken. From each story 
and article a lesson in life is learned 
to the accumulated 
store of indelible impressions. 


causes. 


and added 


Give your boy this faithful com- 
panion to keep watch with him 
over the seething crucible. He will 
welcome it. For at the same time 
THE AMERICAN Boy teaches, it 
gives him hours of corking reading, 
full of sparkling fun and wholesome 
breath-taking adventure. The cou 
below will bring him the beau 
ti illustrated irrent issue of 
THE AMERICAN 


DOI 
1 

tafaills 

Lilbuliy 


Boy. Y« need 
ot send any money. But when it 
rrives, watch how he div nt 
it and wades right through fron 


A bill for $2.00, covering a year’ 
ibscription, will be sent you la 
inless you notify us to the contrary 
within 10 days. 


$2.00 a year by mail. 
a copy at news-stands. Subscribe 
for a year or leave a standing 
order with your news-dealer. 


20 cents 


det 
ith or 
¢7.00 ™ ¢2.50 


rem! ag ~ 
tet. pre go” 
ou prefer $2.2- ' ' _ 
Wy Canada» > or i 
—_— 
_— 
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Macduff 
( nlinued from Pa eras 
In the twinkling of an eye the man saw motions, | r ip the le t { 
her predicament and sprang forward \ the root I ld be the yr 
aexterous swing ol blac K Jac k across her! ) ( I 1 l Dp 
tight-gripping knuckles sent the pistol flving darkness t et Or le iy t ee 
to the floor and 1 nbed er arm to the ol that i I 4 
elb« H itched p the lropped to t the « r cal 
m ( Once re r eed eve 
i y fron n he humal! balke creat 1 
m LCe¢ er flight t ( llie do \ e k ppear t 
d ha never bee 1 lo ied ll NM | hered hi } 
] 
I \ 
bringing it to he It’s never been | | 
since I got it,’ she repeated, her hands NARLING horribly, the collie rear 
behind her. ‘Click away at it, if you like himself halfway off the ground, striking 
Maybe you can learn to play tunes on _ at the only portion of his antagonist’s body 





it. Mac!” 

At the last screamed word, she reached the 
spot she had been backing so hurriedly 
toward. Her fingers found and drew back 
the bolt from the dressing-room door Her 
fierce call brought forth the collie, with a 
bound. 

Pointing to the intruder, she gasped: 
“Mac! Take him!” 

With a wild-beast roar, Macduff launched 
the man Readily 1 
recognized the stark need and terror in her 
loved voice Like a tawny avalanche he 
flew at his quarry. 


idily now he 


himself at 


\ TITH the speed of light, the man slipped 
down the safety-catch, evidently dis 

counting Miss Gregg’s time-hackneyed state 

ment as to the pistol’s emptiness, and pulled 


the trigger 
Not at the oncoming dog did he aim, but 
the woman behind Mac 
No pos ibilit, now ol ne ‘ er 
Hester cry and the « ( 


had split the night silences li nother 
minute at most some sleeper was certain to 


the dual sound. What was to 


be done must be done at once, if time re 


be aroused Dy 


to remain for a sale escape 
Gregg’s Vite ce he red lo 
dain of woman and dog ‘ Ladd 
rberation of the not lr} though no 
room heard it is reinforced 
fast-running feet up the stairway 
Snake-swift had been the lev 
firing of the pistol But there is nothin 
human that can match the 
Straight through the air, Mac 
hi lf for the throat of hi 


reve 


one in the 


spec 1ota charg 





pistol ari 
ixty-pound 
The impact knocked thi 


t tel 


pistol from its wielder 
grasp tar more effectively 
than the tap of the blac} 
jack had knocked it from 
Hester’ The man reeled 


back under the impact Phe 


dog collapsed on the rug, the 


4 mewher a 





1 peen pe l 

Over the threshold irged S tt nd Ver 
planck. Without halting in their rush, they 
plunged at the ld-be murderet 

UT bi ( the l i table 
B na ( r¢ \ ( Dp { 

tride the window sill. In the sar t : 
he had snatched from his pocket a pistol of 
his own; and is levelling it at the on 
coming p 

Im before the 
op | ‘ ce he eves behi i 

( erin em, and w his eves holdi 
I Ir the il ight a | yund one 

ot the waterpipe u] whic he had climbed 
Ther vith one of his peculiar 








in sight. 

The mighty jaws ( losed over the fugitive , 
ankle; gripping it as in a vise; the curved 
eyeteeth skirling against the bone itself 

Macduff struck, just as the man was 
swinging himself nimbly down to the pipe 
The impetus of his own move, checked as it 
was by the yanking snap of Mac’s jaws on 
his ankle, made him lose his balance. Out 
his body pit hed. The grip on one ankle sent 
him head downward There he } ing, twenty 


feet above earth ipside down 


For a moment he hung so; while the two 
youths ran across to the window to seize 
Phey were too late Mortal nature evel 
thoroughbred-collie nature is not eter 


its endurance Macdufi 
collie’s bolt was shot 
rug, limp, motionless. He had done 


he could 


r ‘ ( 
B ‘ pp 
lored. But l 
lre¢ I r pu 1 1d 1 ‘ 
( Lp ( pe ( | ( pit r 
I oO the ( I i 
( part ( i i 
‘ ‘ It 
pott ere 
{ I t | { 
Kar ( l » 
‘ Mi Gre He 
tling on the or De p 
suk d ( il De pull ( 
Macdut 


bec lea ( Keep . 
5 sites , s 
( ( till the Tuc Ly alter 
ternity 
The lad pa ed, for the 
tirst time rettin i clear 
view of | ste face. It \ 
is Ur med b i glad 
T i made i 
| 
ry ) 
D 5 per} 
didn’t t i} 1] m ( ( i \ 
happy as all that 
* The i ¢ repeats el 
Phe ‘ ! Id tte Il 
bout him. I of M 
M 
\ ( ed He radiant a l 


And both of them sa e ball t 

1 wit t \ ( 1 
( brea 1 Phe ere 
lot men ed tha é 
And r he'll be is evel 
he i le of another montil Isn't 
l t 1 1 ? t rld to d < 
LiVINng 1 
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The Blabon floor in 
this dining-room 
(pattern 584 Inlaid 
is the keynote of the 
whole color scheme 
Pattern 2706 Marble 
Tile Inlaid is used for 
the Conservatory. 


If you wish other 
Cc l T-c ymt inations 
than those shown in 
the illustration,write 
our Art and Design 
ing Department for 
additional sugges- 


rons 








©Hoors of beauty! Floors that charm! 


Blabon floors of Linoleum! Their soft colorings and artistic patterns are a1 
inspiration 

The floor, which seldom used to be considered in the decorative treatment of 
room, is now so important that a Blabon floor is the very foundation of many 


1 
} 


] ] 
harmonious color scheme. 


So beautiful are Blabon floors that they are now chosen for every room in the 
home. And nowhere are they more welcome than it dining-room where crumbs 
dropped qul 1S | lec Cal D€ Teac re ¢ I B moors iT¢ ( S 
KCCPp ¢ le the 
| rs S t 
Sl \ na ft y € ¢ 
| < ode;rt I < tT ¢ ( ( 
3 } Tes W tert if 36 S \ CI ¢ 
ri. A ‘ floor permanent. It gives the warmth of a double 
; } | i . . 
It explains the Blabon floors are moderate in price to start with, and economical t 
s. Sent any Fabric rugs may be thrown over them if desired. 
c the Unite , 1 71 1 ; . ‘ 
ipon receipt of There are many places in the homewhere Blabon’s Printed Linoleums, even mors 
15 cents. 7, , eae 
= moderate in price, may be used to advantage. A good floor varnish applied now and 
then helps to preserve the original appearance of the pattern. 
4 } lak y R zs f genuine | leur are yeautif Sat tar t pre f T y lie f t wit tf ter 
JAlanning the oe oo cure or der sree : : gee ty ns . : BR af F ne ‘ 
olor Schemes } Our illustrated booklet ; The Floor for the Modern Home,”’ w« e sent, free pon reque 


for our)ome | 
The George W. Blabon Company, Philadelphia 
Mayel Ji Alber Established 73 years 


~ BLABON 


Linoleum 





- 























for 


Dining Room 


330 
for 
Conservatory 
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Her special ingredient 
bought in stores today 4 
‘Her way of measuring 


and mixing is known only to / 
the millers of Aunt Jemima 


‘Pancake‘Flour 


ee AKES with {| 
the old time 
plantation flavor! | 
Thevery word,“plan-  [ 
tation’’, Is magic 
when we think of 
good things to eat. | 
And, as we know, it 
was in the old South 
betore the war, 
where flavor in food 
meant even more 
than it does today, t 
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dients—and in cer 
tain special flours 
} which she added in 
; small quantities. 
§| Only by using care 
tully selected grains, 
and by grinding all 
the fours in our own 
mills, has it been 
possible to produce 
a mixture that 


pancakes just like 











that Aunt Jem1- 
ma’s pancakes first became famous. 
Only her master’s family and his guests 
could enjoy her golden-brown, tender pan- 
cakes in those day s. Noother cooks could 
guess her recipe—or equal her flavor, try 
as they would. The recipe Was a secret 
just as it 1s today. 


A secret that you can share 
But today you can easily give your fam- 
ily just those same flutty, golden-brown 
pancakes with their matchless flavor. 
Aunt Jemima’s recipe comes to you 
ready-mixed. It 1s owned by the millers 
of Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour. 

No cook book can give it to you. Some 
of Aunt Jemima’s ingredients cannot 
even be bought in stores today. Her 
secret lay in her proportioning of ingre- 


those she made her 
self, with all their wonderful flavor. 


So easy today 
No laborious measuring and mixing—no 
uncertainty of results, with Aunt Jemi- 
ma Pancake Flour. 

Simply mix a cup of water (or milk) 
with every cup of the flour and stir. 

And there is no waiting for what your 
family says, to know whether your suc- 
cess 1s complete. very time, you will 
hear them asking for more of those fra- 
grant, fluffy cakes. See for yourself how 
easy it is—and how much time and 
money you save. Ask your grocer today 
for a package of Aunt Jemima Pancake 
Flour, or use the coupon on the right to 
send for a sample. Aunt Jemima Mills 
Company, St. Joseph, Missouri. 


AUNT JEMIMA PANCAKE FLOUR 


S cannot 





November, 1924 


ws 







‘ ‘tid i 47h mi ; 4 f id 
"ar ke | } hev're delici t dy 
Just fol the simple recipes f 


package 





Ready-mixed — 
just add water 
(or milk) 


Aunt Jem 
PANCAKE FLO 





Sample packages. Jolly rag dolls 


/ j Ni 7 ile 
; / ) 1a A RR 
? ¢ er 1 f j ”) A 
many del; thul aishe Ne ) 1. ] i é 
upon belou ith O in lam rt ? e7 
pecial packaging and mailing). If you want the 
jolly family of four rag dolls, t dunt Jemima and 
Uncle Mose (each 15 inches tall), little Wade and Diana 
printed in bright colors, ready to cut out and stuff 
—send 30c in stamps or coin 


i 


USE THIS COUPON 
Please wra r revent cutting 


Aunt Jemima Mills Company 
Dept. 1-B 
St. Joseph, Missour 





Enclosed find— cents for which please send.me 
0 Sample packages of Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour, Aunt 
J Jemima Prepared Buckwheat Flour and recipe folder; 


ld 


TC) Samples, recipe ft ler and the Aunt Jemima rag dolls. 


Name— — 
Street Addre 


City . ————————————— 
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eee 
ULSLTELY, Oalve 
Saad Safely ‘8 


Nemo/lasti 


Rubb Girdles 
T () ( T t t y y a 

I t the fee from Mr. J. Buckner Gowd Pop bottle nt off like machine-gun dis 2. A wy ~ 

ra report on the management of the great charges Back in the acre or so de voted to . = l r S 

7 ‘ 


Gowdy properties. But itis nowknown that the farm-machinery exhibits a new corn 
old reprobate was influential in bringing _ sheller ground raspingly for the instruction of 
ut the employment which had put Owen the on-looking farmers, thus exciting the Exquisitely, because 
nd, still more, Sarah his wife in such high — envy of the people showing silent things, like of the specially fine rub- 
ther when Judge Oliver’s rebellion against incubators. The shoot-the-chutes contrap P y : 
s marital bonds gave themthisvisitofChris- tion afforded opportunity for many young ber, covered on both sides 
na = a had been ——— cm Mon-_ couples to embrace each other in affection with very absorbent silk of 
ey Fair Association, which had takenover ate terror. The peanut roaster played tunes > 
old Monterey County Fair project, as it revolved, while the aaaanee popper peaches and cream shade. Pro- 


ed to its grounds, made it a district fair, merely whistled. The ground was littered tected Nemo garments dainty as 
hat it advertised as the best mile with empty paper bags, advertising sheets, silken lingerie. 
he world, and made a place foritself confetti, straw and the dead grass which had 
gra 4} races and expositions  greenly covered the earth a week ago. The © 
| i ‘ , Phe I a ( ' ( nl v ne were packed with teams and NY? 3 4 because ene) patiolelte 
}. Buckner Gowdy to plead with him to — vehicles, the latter varying in tvpe from hav : 
leeful shorthorns at the neat racks to trish alnale learsine—-and & laerecions eltia ete Marte) 4iebMe late Mesleititte- 





rriage, the first in the count} _ driven by its is healthfully nibh ey elelaace | Py ete | 
ER sndiecconecag. ahora controlled. 
omns for sale, but for my owt re of the historic fact soon to be that inthe _ | Sanely bécause the contin- 
ag speaks et ee” Ee has ce Ge uous auto-massage furnished by 
the elastic action of Nemolastik 
; Nee sehen. 4 : a gradually eliminates excess fatty 
\ a ae eee \ then tissue and produces from the 
ft) t need a good to see the cattk start a fashionable slenderness 
si ” , gr Rand — Magnus? of appearance. 
1 bg Piece i 7 sa ale nea ong tate! Row Bw Phe * * x 
aired eh ylodl 92 saretba te v- n my yearling bull,’ Sita etiel a Gites! (a. 
co thes ; gertlngge . xeg me i . It and Brassieres 
= ee | ke T ought to have got better or designed and made by the Master 
‘\ ss ins Chaecie'a Makers of Nemo Corsets are the 
| bull, G corset sensation of the fashion 
: world. Guaranteed against tear- 
( O ‘tien Saal aa \\ ing. Give long service and easily 
ETS alae Bi 


Cannot “Ride-Up” 


Exclusive “Stayput” 
device on back of bras- 
siere fastens securely to 
eyelets on girdle (see 
cut at left) and posi- 
tively prevents bras- 

: _ sieres from riding 
r " ] the M that ‘I up over top of girdle. 
Nor t Ask for them today at 


Cs ready +s sarees Baye ™_ cen mistaken for the i rks at Mor your dealers or fill in and 
cag ; Apes me ee ao oon Fourth of July celebration forward attached coupon. 






Int ( T I ] \ TK s p reac é 
I j al £ l 
imported e! ( I p ist be level of Magnus’ ears: None Genuine Without This Mark 
Y whicl ‘ } ] 1 } } ] 
ire which no expense has been pare »\ i Tess ] m Scott re 
| n spared ir presse 
e management J m Scott and Christina the free power of the ] I A we ! tt 
lhorkelson, down by the press box. looke« limbs as he walked. the muscular for f } i= ; ; 
i il i ’ t 7! . ( i i ‘ «a> ! YcL I ACU { ust ici! , c « 
| 
over a scene of success~suctess espe- every sestun | BRASSIERE R: GIRDLE 
‘QO as 


S J . Letters Patent and 
7 Registration Pending S be 
ots sc ce Milage IB 


THE HOUSE OF COMPLETE CORSETRY 
120 EASTI6™ STREET 
NEW YORK CITY. 





WWMM, 0. CM eee 
Beautiful | 
CNever ‘Renewed 
“Yet Ever New 


_ - 
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‘RESH, 
maculate 
like these satisfy woman’s 


radiant, 1m- 
— surfaces 


sense of true cleanliness. 
A Tiled kitchen is a spot- 
less kitchen—the glisten- 
ing delight of domestic 
femininity. 

Dirt, dust and grime 
‘Tiles, but remain ot 
the surface to be easily removed. 
A clean cloth and hot water oc- 
casionally will quickly restore the 
‘Tiled brightness ot 


kitchen. 


cannot 


penetrate 


the modern 


Beaut ful | snever wear out 
Down through tl res. dural 
Diles have be hosen by bu 
ers and architects because of the 
permanence al d gistinctive 
be auty Liles outiast the h use 


and vet they retain indefinitely 
their pristine newness and attrac 


tive sheen 


*“Home Suggestions’’ is an in- 
teresting brochure, illustrated in 
color, which presents typical uses 
for Beautiful Tiles in the 


rooms ofthe modernhome. May 


Various 


we send you a copy! 


FREE /—™~ 


ON REQUEST 





| ( \“ 1 ( 


Manufacturers 
Beaver Falls, Pa 


Assoc iated Tile 
305 7th Ave 





horses and sleigh and carried Aunt 
Virginia off into a blizzard. It’s 
becoming quite a local legend. 
But they’ve never really been 
enemies—nor friends.’ By this 
time the sweepstakes bull stood in 
I stall before them Tied to the post 


he coveted blue ribbon, giving notice that 
the fir t priz had been awarded to Gog, No 
35279 Gog himself seemed to belong t 
ome uper! bovine race; for he filled almost 
iron ie ide the tall which would a 


two ordinary bullocks; and 
Pinckney Jo hnson, Gowdy ’s old negro serv 
ant, brought into the country at the time of 


the great rush of setth rs, was scarcely able to 


commodate 


r Gog’s hip p t¢ } 


H' YW do you do, Mistah Thorkelson, 
suh, and Mr. Vandemark, and ladies 
and gentlemen all?” said Pinck, hobbling 
slowly out to greet them. ‘‘Won’t you step 
up closah? Ah wouldn’t say what ol’ Gog 
maght do if it wan’t fo’ dat chain fast to his 
nose ring; but as long as dat hol’s yo’ is 
puffectly safe. An’ folks do say dat as a beef 
critter he’s a wondah. Me now, Ah thinks 
the most beautiful thing about Gog is his 
cullah; but it do take a sight of wuk to keep 
him pursentible.”’ 

The color that pleased Pinck Johnson was 
a pure white. The hair of his body was like 
white silk, and the skin under it looked like 
creamy satin. The great brush of hair of his 
tail hung in waves of silvery white, and as the 
observers peered about at his head they saw 
that the mass of hair that hung down be 
tween his drooping horns was snowy in its 
purity and lay in a beautiful permanent 
wave. The skin of his sjdes wrinkled into 
pink folds. His horns 
polished and shone like agate 


and hoofs had been 


\s they looked 


at him he turned his eyes toward them wit] 
out moving his head nd dre lown hi 
massive chin There wa omet ng porte 
tous in that calmly menaci glance W 


indrawn chin, and the accompanyin 
of the migt ty must les ol that are 
Thorkelson and Vandemark looked at hi 





traight back, his hug ghs ful 
points as a beef animal, with adm 

Mrs. Thorkelson with timidit 

tina with something like awe ne was suc 
tremendous creature, and wu his wa oO 


he u itiful 
remarked tha 


\s they discussed the bull, Scott 
t the beast sowner seemed to be 
on the priae of his herd Mrs 
Vandemark drew Carrie and Christina away 
| i point across the alle ¥, vhere they could 





void meeting it 
Go y had drive ige through the 
rm ? | ti +} I le 
| 1 lkins ) 
KIN¢ 
i 
I ( 
p 1 
\t t mol t ( 
ting ed-lookir ‘ 
Doubly distin ed thre ‘ 


aeve lopme nt 


Hose the Tm Mr. Vandemark? And 
you, Mr. Thorkelson? Mr. Scott, I 


hope you ll be able to give Gog here his 


write-up in stockman’s language 
‘Good afternoon, Mr. Gowdy,” answered 
Mr. Vandemark. ‘This is a great bull.”’ 
How d’ye do, Captain,” said Thorkel 
| I be n Captain G 
pany in the War between the St 
there Magn 
ceased. He 


Thorkelson’s comn 


withdrew to the side of hi 


friends over by the Shetland ponies Jim 


I 


] 


Scott went over to Christina Thus, Jin 

Scott, the ladies and Magnus Thorkelsor 
ere OV by the pony shed en Buckner 

Gy ie entr' to the ll « the 
eat Gog hile icob Vandemark st 

near Go tall to hear what might be l 

bY Lhnese ¢ e merits ol ite 
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Ah don’t fool with the front end of him 
h, Mistah Gowdy, 


pish with his hawn 


Vandemark turned to walk over to hi 
yMpanio! just as the owner of Gog e1 
tered the stall beside the bull. A 


mark walked slowly across the alley ‘ 
t nckney Johnson 


that old servitor of the 


irtled by a wild cry from Pi 
by the rush of 
Gowdys as he fled from what seemed some 


peril. Mr. \ 


and 


including Mt Gowdy’s visitors, the gre 
white bull standing free and outside his stall 
like a “vate animated statue of marble, his 
formidable neck swelling with its hills of 
brawn, his head lowered, his wavy frontlet 
shaken with the slow movement of his tre- 
mendous head, the horns of polished agate 
shining in the afternoon sunlight. 

One man had not fled. For a moment 
Gowdy looked in amazement at the unbe 
lievable thing that had happened. In some 
way the snap which held the heavy chain to 
the nose of the bull had come loose, and the 
released prisoner had backed out of his stall, 

and now stood free in this multitude of 
people Buckner Gowdy had darted bacl 
ward, and how stood fac ing the bull Vande- 
whateve! anyone else 


mark could see that, 
might do, this scion of old Kentucky would 
face his danger. There was even a little smik 
on the old man’s face ads he took a step towa 








( i 1 Tt n 
red front al rned him wit! | 
I ) he polishe ) 
( earth up into the ai ell 
be | Ipo Luin ba ( ul 
nd portentous g¢ r 
Jacobus Vandem rn ra mome 
1 vard nis Irienc The t ert 


| 
I r 
ri i ‘ | t G 
I el elk Lhe nee l l Li 
bulls head rose wit the man on it, it wa 
riven a little toss, and Gowdy rose in a curve 
like a thrown ball, vent over the bull’s back 
and fell on the edge of the roof of the stable 


out of which Gog had just emerged 

He lay for a moment on the eave, and then 
dropped to the earth and lay still 

The wrestler’s frame of the old cattleman 


r 


appearea to lilate as the foe turned toward 


m. It was a contest of doubtful issue, but 
He ( e 4 | est 
( { I tt id bri 

upon im the fate which the bull had meted 
out in his first encounter. Vandemark at 
tacked swiftly, warily, confidently, with 
unshaken nerves Before the bull could 
resume his pose ol battle the 
ol estler | slipped t a littl 
to one ide I the nag ad d 





denly seized the metal ring which hung from 
snuffing 


surge which had lowered the colors 


the cartilage between the nostrils 
t 





of many an opponent—but how puny a 
ith the powe < ti bull 
irk jerked the animal’s nose upward, 
it there. The aw the hand which 
eld the ring twist viciously, a twist followed 
by a spurt of blood from the tortured nos 
trils. Ge nced from the pain, writhed to 
ease it, and in his writhing, was turned about 


Ne vember, 1g? 





by a new master, who by a marvel 
of skill and address guided the 
power he could not control, eased 
the vast bulk into the stall, stepped 
fearlessly up to the manger in de 
fiance of the peril from the mot 
snapped the chain to the ring 


tested it to see that it was secure, kicked the 


XOWDY | I ipele mass | 
I the sta Other 


on the dead grass When the crushed form 
moved and the eyes opened, it was Virginia 
Vandemark who took head of Buckner 
Gowdy in her lap. 

‘The bull!” gasped the 
faintly. ‘He'll hurt someone! 

‘I've got him chained, Gowdy,” said 
Vandemark pantingly 

Gowdy’s eyes closed, and he moaned a 
little. Then the eyes opened again 

‘You're always putting me in the shade, 
Mr. Vandemark,” he said in a faint but 


injured man 


quite audible voice . “I’m joking 
I’m obliged to you. . . Awkward of me 
Sanry 1” 
The only tears that came to any eye it 


this speech were those of Christina. Jim 
Scott had run off for a doctor 

‘Do you lie easily?” asked Virginia as his 
eyes opened once more 


‘Any head in your lap lies 
easily,” said he ‘I thought I saw Rowena 
here \fter all, vou had to hold my 
eat ( I « me to die \ r ! 

Vite tl spec ed | the 
| ( ( | ( 

pr p 

I il ri () 
doesn't the doct come 


p ed thre Lie Iter t I 

] ] ‘ + } 
e | ‘ ‘ op took 

I me r hi { ree t! 


I ( me t H eat 1 
( He ( l} p rl 
t > re el Well, | 
| 
\ 
{) 
| THIS | 
he p ‘ V 
he Ha | 
I'll get Sa i ( SEC 
( rl Ea 
Owen sat at | desk 1n the office do i 
the Fair Grounds staring off at nothing, and 


thinking what a disappointing world it i 

His vision of recognition by his father, and 
of a life of wealth and freedom, was all over 
Gog had executed both the father and the 
dream with that one easy sweep of his head 


It was strange, too, that the old man’s body 


ing had happened \ tap was heard at 
door and he faced his old office mate, Sam 
Snell 

‘Hello, Owen,” said Sam. “Ws 


aren't you? 


rKing late 





(sot some notice of a 
me to accept service of? 
A , } 
No,”’ said Sam, “‘ nothing so bad as that. 


N. V. wants to see you at his office 
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“Vet my “LANG 

as the first day,’’ writ 
st Marys, Pa 
Outfit has saved me hours o 


j 


oodties 


es 


Miss \ 


f tir 


i~ 
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Water Improves Her LANOIL-Waves 


““My hair was very fine, dry, 


and straight. 


The waving was a success from the very be- 


yinning 


iround 








** This ‘Photo Was Taken Five Months 
After Waving”’ 
| a Wave looks is pretty 


lary Shert 


: \ yur wondertul Home 





Wi 


In rainy 


my tace just 
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or damp weat 


her it curls 
thoug! it were 


Miss Maryjori 
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The Nestle Home Outfit for Permanent Waving 
(by the Famous “‘LANOIL” Process) 


Creates a Sensation: Wherever It Goes » Entire Families Enjoy Naturally Wavy 
Hair ALL THE TIME, Through a Single Application 


O OTHER recent invent mn nas 
- kL f Tt t nN 
won sucn 1€n1 y attention 
} ’ 
TY ’ ‘ | ‘ ' 
trom wom all VE ne 
, 
| t 


world as Nas pern 
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ing 
cat 2 
I VCa if C¢ 
Nestl« t Wa 
VO} I 
} 
| 
) i 
: 1] 
1, . . : ‘ | { 

ren, tf CGAY ¥oa ya, Ca iO] 
Structions SUCCCSSIULLY) x 


f thousands of women have sent f 
Nestle ““LANOIL’’ Home Outfit 
trial and it—mostly ven 

better than represented. They have kept 
veir Outfits, and waved their chil 
ren's and their friends’ hair, as well, 
the work is interesting, and brings 


found 


of the 


COst 


lown to the price 


| 1! 


ree ordinary waves, made with hot 


“My Curls Cost Me Exactly 
2c Per Day”’ 
Miss Marv Arthur, of 


Ky., ‘‘and what is more, 
ey save me hours of tedious trouble 


Writes 


uisville, 


ly My hair is positively grow 
better since I used the Nestle 


LANOIL” Permanent Waving Out 
"* We believe this. Hundreds of 
have the Natu 
Because, after all, the Nestle 
tocess of Permanent Waving only 


thers said same 


lly sO 
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LANOI Process, the hau 


‘«‘Our Hair Has Shrunk’’ 


Said 
ot 


lecture 


in early life rem 


fat tron 


refuses 


t 
( 


Mr 


pe rmanent 


Ne 


alwavs surroun 


stle, famous inventor 
Wavins at a recent 
‘b this daily hing 
because this daily washing 
O' Ss I] Susta 
th - 
: sn KS. al [ 
wal } | 
) take up humidity whi 
1s the bodv. and to 
curly hair owes tts 


which naturally 


1S cl 


LANOIL 
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I 
} —— 
sO that, after vout 


yout! 


looks as 


hair, even 


if it had 


[hat is why it 1s 
it keeps curlil 
ever. Is it surpt 


every 


stalled 


apparatus 


manent 
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large 
with 
Waves 


progressive 
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LANOIL”™’ Wave 
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hich 
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| Nestle 
1v¢ pet 


LANOIL” 


‘Just What | Wanted for 


Christmas’’ 


. 
i () 

| 
| S ythers tne 
C C ric > 1c] rhted ONC 

“nae 

ther with the little French Grey 

box that did such a wonderful thin; 
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Waving Benefited Her Child’s Hair 
May is fix 1 one-half years 
tes Mrs. Cl 
ur UOutht h S eel on 


l h 
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is. M. Hale, Americus 


4“ Th 


This 


Established 1905 


14 East 49th Street, New 


killin, tear off and mail ipe 
NESTLE LANOIL CO., LTD., De 
12 & 14 East 49th St., New York, N.Y 
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Boy-wEAR is hosiery’s acid test—and since 
Buster Brown Hosiery has for twenty years 
maintained its leadership for boy-wear, it must 
be good for adult wear! Buy Buster Brown Ho- 
siery fortheentire family—keep the family stock- 
ing-budget low and the darning basket empty! 


Amory, Browne 2 Co. 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


















Little girls adore 
these doll carriages 


Christmas is a memorable day to the small girl who 
finds a Lloyd Doll Carriage among her gifts. Small 
wonder! Lloyd Doll Carriages are so real—made just 
like the famous Lloyd Baby Carriages, only smaller. 
They are 


same loom, from a 


fe ™ > #ike 
spirauy woven on the 


, ; 
ingle, continuous strand of fine wicker. And they 

| ] | wo 4 
have the same lovely one- and two-tone finishes the pas * ~ 


For 


steel wire centers. 


strength the 


Ask ( ‘ \ 

You ~~ (J : 

Or af ~® VJ 
I-22 

LLOYD LOOM 
BABY CARRIAGES 


ea wort ena 


same handsome, durable upholstery. 
upright wicker strands have 
to see these charming doll carriages in the stores. 
can identify them by the name plate on the seat 


Lloyi 


Loom Products 


Baby Carriages G Furniture Menominee, Michign 
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Thee Invisible Woman 


Mr. Creede was sitting in the big front 
office when the y arrived, and motioned Owen 
to a seat as he bade Sam good night 

“What I wanted to see you about,” said 
N. V., “is finishing up this old Farm Gate 
receivership matter. It still stands as un 
finished business, it doesn’t pay you a cent 
any more, and I have checked things over 
and discovered that everything is ripe for the 
final court entry and the receiver’s discharge 
Judge Silverthorn is in town and if you can 
be ready tomorrow, or Monda ve can go 


bonds 


over and wind her up, and have the 
man released. He spoke of it to H. L today 
Of course H. L. depends on you to see to it.” 

“T can’t do it this week. I’m just smoth- 
ered in work until this fair is over.” 

“T suppose so,” answered N. V. “Oh, 
well! It can go over for another month or so 
until Silverthorn comes back. Sorry to have 
bothered you when you’re so busy. But 
there’s another matter. I don’t know 
that it’s worth your while but have 
you ever thought of any possible interest you 
might have in the Gowdy estate? Now that 
the old man has shuffled off in this tragic 
way, it is time to think of it if you’re ever 
going to, you know.” 

Owen sat for a while in silence. Then: 

“T’ve had my dreams,’’ he said, “‘espe- 
cially after a long talk I had here once with 
Mr. Gowdy, and the report he had me make 
for him on the management of his estates. I 
thought he was thinking of recognizing me, 
and taking me into his affairs as a son should 
be taken in. But it all came to nothing. Of 
course, he may have done something for me 
in his will.” 


oi? said Mr. Creede, “he may. I 
think it doubtful, though He seems 
not to have cared to make a will. We'll have 
to wait a few days to see about that. But tell 
me more about this report you made for him, 
and what he paid you for it, and what it was 
I never heard about that. It may be im- 
portant.” 

Owen told him the story M1 
Creede took notes of the date, of Sam Snell’s 
presence, and asked for a copy of the report 
when convenient for Owen. 

“We'll wait a few days to see 
there’s a will or not,” said Mr 
proaching the crux of the case. 


—= 
whol 


whether 
Creede, ap- 





there'll be no will And anyhow inless 
vou’re recognized in the \ , if there s one, 
I still have a fool notion put belore 
I've always figured that there’s a possib 
e x { | } 
rt I 
(, tate () 
() 
n ‘ | ed VU W 
ever tho l | 


No, ld he, Worse 


sort of brief in the case, and it t po Dike 
that the fact may be provabl that will al 
low you to inherit as an illegitimate sor 


recognized while the parent was living. Ever 
think of that?’ 

‘Never!’ exclaimed Owen. “And I han 
dled so many probate cases while I was in 
the clerk’s office that I thought I knew that 
branch of the law pretty well.” 


ne , BOYD thinks it’s a pipe dream,” 
4said Mr. Creede, “but if you’re gam 
to go into it, I'll put the firm of Creede, Boyd 
& Carmichael back of your claim. It’s a bis 
thing, Owen, and you ought not to allow the 
chance to pass if there’s the slightest possi 
bility. The richest estate in this part of the 
state, if not in the whole state. Wealth for 
us all. Are you game?’ 

I haven’t money to litigate it,’’ protestec 
Owen ‘It will take money 

“Well,” Mr. Creede admitted, “it would 
be the ideal thing ll you had scads of cash to 
blow in; but such things can be fixed. We 


‘ 


e it on a cor gent fee, vou kn« 


ca ak l < Ing 
Boyd will beef about it, but he’ll do anything 
I say (nd we can put up the money to 
carry it along, I guess.” 


‘What 
Owen 

As he asked this: he thought of the great 
Bluegrass Manor, the equally great holdings 


contingent fees?”’ asked 


scale of 


) 7 PS 
m Page 154 


in Northwestern Iowa, the sheep and cat 
tle ranches—and the unearned increment 
thereof 

“Well,” lightly replied Mr. Creede to thi 
crucial query, “we wouldn’t be hoggis} 
What would you say to a fifty-fifty division 
after the costs are paid?” 

“What!” cried Owen, looking his astonish 
ment. “Half of all those great properties, 
just for attorneys’ fees? Isn’t—isn’t that 
pretty steep, N. V.?” 

In al rdinary case it yuld be re f 
Mr. Creede; “but this isn’t that kind of 
situation, Owen. I'll tell you frankly, I don’t 
believe there’s another lawyer in the world 
that would take the case on any contingent 
fee, or could win it if he did. I may as well 
tell you my little secret: I’ve been working 
up the evidence in this case for years and 
years.” 


HE estate of J. Buckner Gowdy, deceased, 
went upon the newspaper list of things in 
which there would be news developments, as 
a matter of course. The estate controlled a 
bank. It had relations with much of the 
business of the city and county. The Journal 
carried a telegram from somewhere in Ken 
tucky from Boone Gowdy, brother of the 
deceased, giving directions that the body be 
embalmed, and stating that the sender would 
be in Monterey as soon as possible to bear 
the remains back to the old home 
Now the old sordid story ol 
Fewkes and Buckner Gowdy could not be 
kept out of the headlines, even by Fremont 
Me Conkey The public was entitled to its 


Rowe na 


pound of flesh in the form of scandal, ever 
though it might be cut from nearest some 
one’s heart. But an unexpected sort of con 
fort came to those involved Even while 


Christina was welcoming every opportun 
to talk of her wronged mother, and to tell of 
her greatness of character—which was in no 
way lessening through lapse of time—she be 

gan to discover what Sarah learned first and 
his relief told to Owen, 
with the great Gowdy estate cast 
1ad become ri ally a badge of eminence, and 
not a bad eminence, Poor Rowena’ 
search for the water that she might drowr 


herself 


thr 


much to that tl 


onnection 


either 


was forgotten, as was also the pec | 
iar heroism of Jacobus Vandemark’ willir 
ness to sacrifice himself, as Magr Chorkel 
son actually did, in a marriage with the 
mother of Owen Gowdy; or these things wer 
remembered only as incident nt 
ry connected wit! n estate of fabul 
I ne \ 
‘?. 

FTO OWEN GOWDY ter 

| I ent I Line lif I tt | (ys 
estate, the years crawled il 1 snail pac 
Judge Holt had refused tter of course 


to appoint either himself or Mr. Boone Gowdy 
administrator of the estate He had very 
properly given this important work as ad 
ministrator pendente lite to Mr. Forbes, the 
new president of the Monterey State Bank, 
the institution which was a part of the estate 
itself 


Owen was now, when not engaged in the 
labors of the Fair Association, once more im 
mersed in his studies in bar sinister heredity 
\longside the summer cottage of Judg 
Silverthorn on the bank of the river just 
above Lithopolis, Owen had, during his period 


cottage I 


of prosperity, built a his own 
Here was a beautiful mill pond several miles 
in length, with a wooded bluff ot 


and 


one side 
flat on the other, here there 
Was quiet and depth of vater for canoes. Or 


1: 


this water, or 


a grassy 


loitering on its banks on any 
ummer day, one could meet most of the 
people who counted. And here came Chris 
tina Thorkelson eve ry summer to get out of 
d to bring up her arrears in work 

wer to the judge ’s 
ca went across to the walk leading back to 
the Silverthorn landing. The judge had built 
a structure on the bank of the river in his 
back yard, into which when he was elevated 


doors an 


One day Christina, in ans 
1] 
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Here’s the recipe 
It costs only 2¢ a plate 


1 cup Blue Label Ketchup 

1 quart water or milk 

2 level tablespoons flour 

2 level tablespoons butter 

1 level teaspoon sugar 
Melt the butter, add the flou 


1 smooth paste. Add the 
the water or milk 

»} } 

Place on fire nad stir con 


ened. Salt and pepper 
This recipe will seTve six to zit persor 


The cost (with water) is lessthan2$s per plate 


Warning: Be sure to 1 
Ket hup. i 


if mixed 
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Try this delicious 
new tomato soup 


A. woMaAN discovered this new five-minute recipe —which 
requires nothing but Blue Label Ketchup, flour, butter, and 
water or milk. 

Try it today and you will have two surprises. First, the milk 
will not curdle (if mixed cold). That’s due to the way Blue 
Label Ketchup is made—fresh picked, red ripe tomatoes, 
lightly cooked in the old-fashioned way, sparingly spiced, and 
free from strong acidity. 

Your second surprise will be the fresh tomato flavor. No one 
will believe you when you tell them how you made this soup! 


2 , er 
Write for free book of fifty recipes 

SO ways [ se Bl le Label Ketchup 

Oe wonderful on other foods. But use it, t 


TOMATO , ' 1 ‘ ‘ ' 
delightful ways, possibile only with a ket« hur 

FLAVOR , , 
and free from strong acid or excessive spicing. 


Write today for a free copy of our dainty new booklet, 
_ —~ “Fifty Ways to Use Tomato Flavor.” It contains the above 
and forty-nine other tested recipes for soups, sauces, salad dressings, 
and many other novel and delicious dishes. 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO..ROCHESTER NY. 


Department 30 


BLUELABEL / 


TRADE MARK were tare 


og @kALLI a | 
KETCHUP Bitty [ale 
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CA new note of beauty in 


—this Hoosier sutte in SF 


A Hoosier suite in soft, beautiful French Grey! This 


the newest note of beauty designed by Hoosier for 


ef 
e tha 
I t t ru JUIpT vith Ho 
a ) >, 1 
ire in tl ightful col Practical too, for it 
| 1 1 1 
t light enough and just k enough: easy t 
| bh y it i | tf 
Fret } (jrev 1 ne “the > Pefandn t noni! 
rench Urey 1s one of the newest 1nG MOst po} Ula 
of interior finishes. And how effective it is, espe 


“ I 
cially in the kitchen—that room of all rooms which 
1ust be cheerful and bright and clean looking, yet 
soft in tone and restful to the eye! 


The French Grey finish is an absolutely new note 
of beauty in kitchen furniture. All Hoosier equip 
ment, you know, is designed to make your kitchen 


1] 
Cli 


viting and attractive, as w as convenient and 
A model kitchen at small cost 
ith Hoosier equipment 


1 


So now you may have your choice 
kitchen in French Grey, 


a model Hoosier 
is well as white enamel! 


First, of course, in your model kitchen, you will 
want a working center. The Hoosier cabinet pro 
vides this with a perfection of detail that you can 
never equal with a working center of your own 


vising and building. Table space, storage space, 
‘we “ane 

special glassware and cutiery equipment, a dozen 
Lage ; satan ere 1 

little Gevices to Save time and ste ps all are planned 


with a new idea of compactness and convenience. 
Then the Hoosier Cabinet Units in single ot 
7 


these furnish the extra storage space 


that every kitchen must have. Now you can keep all 


double 51ze 
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c I y is for ut hist 

nd food suppl: Ver nvenient for a bathroom cuf 
] . sai 

orrespondin 


oard, al In two height 82" and 7: 
to height of Hoosier Highboy and of Hoosier Beauty 
loosier Broom Closet at the right. Fitted to hold brooms 


. 1 4 ] ] leaning da 
t vacuum, brushes and a score of little Cleaning day 


I 
A] » in tu hei ht 82" Te ponding t 
H r Highl ind 72” to Hoosier Beauty 


your utensils and supplies where they belong, beside 
the stove, the sink, the cabinet, right in the kitchen. 


And for a final touch—the charming, little Hoosier 
Breakfast Set of table and chairs! You can imagine 
how many uses this dainty but sturdy set fills! The 
table has a white porceliron top; the chairs have 


strong cane seats. 


All Hoosier units match in finish and design to 
make a wonderfully handsome kitchen suite. There 


November, 192 


kitchen furniture 
RENCH GREY 


And for the new house, you will find Hoosier 
kitchen eq ittracti 
than any you might have built in. Ask your archi 
tect to figure on installing Hoosier furniture. You 
can see the different sizes and finishes at the Hoosier 
store in your city. The Hoosier Manufacturing 
Company, 1124 Leslie Street, Newcastle, Indiana. 


ulpment far more complete and attractive 


Send for this book on modern kitchen planning 


T} >woman who want to improt her 

t Kitchen wii fir | ur DOOK, Planning 

— the Modern Kitchen,” a source of help- 
the FE os I fill r} up 

‘Modere Kitchen ful information ust fill out the coupon 


below and we will send it to you free 
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EQUOT 


SHEETS 


AND 


PILLOW CASES, 
“A 






Grandmother’s 


Dower Chest 


REAT-GRAND- 
J MOTHER began to 
em Pequot Sheets and Pillow 
Cases for her dower chest when 
he was a very little girl. On 
vy one they were put away 
1] ] 


weert smelling avenaer ft 


HliCd — U 


come among her most trea 


l possessions when ry 
-_ 
¢ 
, 
Phe same finish. ¢ 
ly + oth 
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Vade by 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton Company 


Salem, Massachusetts 





Parker, Wilder & Company 
Selling Agents 
Boston and New York 











This label on all piece goods 


ith Silverthorn 
This would not have been 
possible in the days 
that lady had threatened 
const 

not let 
her husband alone; but now 
Mrs. Silverthorn had come to 
he state of mind in which she 
showed hers¢ lf cap 


whet 
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Thee Invisible Woman 
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e ol passing 


lk leading 1 


, Miss Thorl a 3 


vanted to 1 tha I CC] Q r 
And vet, when she comes in here and talkswit! that she 
that che ¢ “ 
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Every little 
mouthful 


has a message 
all its own 


a 
Tu MESSAGE, ladies and gentle- 
men, is one of warning to your gums 
For it is the food that we eat, three 
times a day, that is to blame for the 
troubles we have with our gums. 
It’s too soft, this food. It doesn’t 
stimulate the bloodstream in the tin\ 
iptl aries of the Oum tissue Under 
ir moder! d et, gums are orowine 
S al d nvested They bec ome 1n 
famed. And when’ pink toothbrush” 


pears, then let your teeth look out 


Ipana Tooth Paste stimulates 
the gums 


run Tiss 


[ry a tube of Ipana today 


IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE 


—made by the makers of Sal Hepatica 






Bristol- 
Myers Co. 
Dept. S11 
42 Rector St. 
New York 

Pas Be 
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A Doll With 3 to 12 Heads 


‘ f - 
( IAN GE § Face 5, ( hanges ( lothe S, 


Many Dolls InOne— 
Heaps of Fun 


Each 
high 
detail 
A doll with one body—but three a 


to a dozen heads! And a different 


costume for each head! 

Heads and costumes A Wonderful 

changed in a jiffy—each Birthday or 

change making an entirely Christmas 

different character —that’s Gif 
ift 

the Famlee Doll. 


Heads screw on and off—simply abl 
a turn at the neck; a two-year-old tor eack 
‘ tumes t 

can do it. t 


Great fun to change from a Girl 
Doll to a Boy Doll—then to Little 
Miss-From-Holland—then to Ching 
Ching-Chinaman—and so 
through all the lovable and 
life-like 
set. A 


Or 
on 


, ; 
Naracters 1n eacli 
fascinating educa 


imusement tl 


A Brand 


le heads, with a special dress or c¢ 


1 head. Additional heads and cos 


write 
: gee 
lescribing Famlee sets 


BERWICK DOLL CO. 


Walks and Talks 


imagination and develops 


S igi 


instinct 


character walks and talks. 16 inches 
Non-breakable. Quality in every 


r before a doll like this—an ever- 


changing playmate that multiplies the fun 


of every play-hour. Any little 
girl who gets one, either on her 
birthday or for Christmas, will 
be supremely happy. 


In attractively boxed sets 
each with one body and three, 


five, seven or twelve interchange 


stume 


j \e mily he } he 
oO add to the family can De Doughnt 


it any time 


At leading department and toy stores. 


] 1 
for free Doll-alogue—show1 


478 Broadway, New York 


hat A Whole Family of Dolls 


In One 


New and Patented Idea 
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“Beauty That Endures 


TH! tiful cc r tone f ‘ houses 
pr ri richer with t ind (t 


rnice, doors and window 
nd your home is even more attrac with cor 


et n when new. ical co 
Thi il iding charm is but one of the We 

( c 1 tages whic t ong ings, S{ 
; e Face Brick house the tity est 

pest id “Th 
Ort r tactors, such is upkeep, de re- two-st¢ 
1, fu | ivings, insurance rates ind ns Si 

fit fety are discussed in **The Story of wide ¢ 
Brick,’”’ ttract booklet with beau Com] 
eif 1] tr { lor d t a. 
ti of \ t es 

r e-l Cr Sent The 

fy an 1 est n 


‘Face Brick Bungak 


»w and Small 
House Plans,”’ box t 


DOOK I 







of 3 t 


4-rooms, 5-rooms,6-rooms, 
Q + } booklet 25 
tire set, « ollar. These d 
sual and distinctive ombine 


venient interiors and econom 


nstruction., 


h ive the comy lete working dr iW 


incations, ind mas ry qu 
imates at nominal prices. 
e Home of Beauty’”’ shows fift 
ry houses 
ibmitted by 


ompetition. 


selected from 350 de 
architects ina nat 


Sent for 50 cents 
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ete WOTKING CGrawings, specinc 
] | 
ad quantity estimates at nominal 
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thn esigns, § 
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Thee Gnvisthle Woman 
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I ought to tell you, 
vill agree to 
I'll wait 


I don’t know that 
“but 


Sarah,”’ said she, ll you 


keep it a secret here’s the judge 


until he’s ag 
“The 
Lhe judge as he 
Kastman will be 
Nope it will not be 
‘It won't be,”’ 


neal 


Lone 
local doctor is ” panted 
steps * Doctor 


as he can. |] 


on his way! 
leaped up the 
here as 
too late!’ 

remarked Christina, in as 
an approach to her usual voice as she 
uld command “I’m all right, you sec 


Sara] the pp 


soon 


— HANK God!” exclaimed the judge ‘ 
“But are yousure? Are yousure, Mrs. 
Gowdy? She looked as if she were dead in 
there! Ah, this is my fault! I have known 
for years that she might do something of the 
sort. My wife did it, Mrs. Gowdy, with a 
dagger! She’s insane, and has been for years, 
but I have tried to allow her to be free and 
to enjoy her life as much as is possible. But 
that is at an end. Are you sure Christina’s 
safe? I can almost be happy if she is!” 

In the hospital which Doctor Eastman had 
created for the accommodation of his prac 
tice, in a room furnished like a drawing 
room, there sat or walked about a group 
of people, some of whom seemed greatly 
depressed and anxious, and some only pro 
fessionally so. Of the latter was a smooth 
faced, plump gentleman addressed as Doctor 
Kentmyer. He was often seen in low-voiced 
consultation with a tall gray-haired man in a 
well-fitting business suit who was called Mr 
Lawren ec. and gestures express¢ d 
protest at things said to him by the others. A 
third was Doctor Eastman. When Doctor 
Kastman went them, Judge Silverthort 
Christina Thorkelson « i 


W he se 


ior 
ime in throug! 


i door opening into an inner room, and with 
them man with h 
spectacle s who answered to the name of Dox 
Lor Brokaw Docto 


imily phys 


a slender, pal faced 


or 
ups 


I Kentmyer Vas tne 


icilan of the Lawrence 


( hicago Mr. Lawrence i the father « 
Mrs. Silverthorn. The Monterey physicia 
made up the board of commissioners whos« 
duty 1t was in Monterey to pass upon the 
mental state of persons who for public re 
sons were undergoing inquisition as to their 
nit 

| ll never be ble t orgive thi 
Oliver s Mr. Lawrence a Judge S i 
thorn we er to him Why have ll th 





What do you think, Doctor Kent! 
ked Mr. Lawrence of his physician 
Haven’t any ba in opinion,” said 


“The thing 
Let’s get 


nada o rior} 
nd get through so 


Kentmyer, rather crisply 
far to stop now anyhow. 
tarted, Doctor Eastman, a 
I can take that night train back.” 


S gone 


too 


HE room was cleared of everyone except 
the doctors. The husband and the father 
of the subject of the inquiry went intoanother 


partment and bro ht her i She seemed 
h better spirits than was common 

ith her. She gave Doctor Eastman her 

hand and bowed grave to Doctor Brokav 
“We are all doctors here,’ said Doctor 


Ke ntmye r, @xce pt yours¢ lf and your fathe ¢ 
and I am yo We are 


VS ian 


ir old family ph 
| Chis isa 


concerned ibout vour hea 


con 
ltation So | nt \ to a ( 
tic 

She was quite ell, he said: but if they 
id ar doubt be the matter, she was 
illing to be examined. Doctor Kentmyer 
vegan with the usual line of questions. They 
ent into the tter « headache Her 
ood pre ( ertain \ specimen 
( er blood vy taken for microscopic ex 
! tion She chatted with them just as 
oman might do under the circum 
tances ntmyer deviated into 


Doctor Ke 


ired the exe 


Ni vembx a ) 


logical faculties. The ere all struck byt 
acuteness of her mind and the appar 
saneness of her | l proc ( | 
woman in the world is sane, he ithe 
said to himself, she Ly kK mve 
nodded to the other t! I ne il ned 


“Now tell us,” W, 
this little accident to Miss Thorkelson o 
your husband’s library the other d 

“Tt was 


] ; 
i accident, 
vith a 


sudden tensen | 


no 


‘I did it in self-defense,”’ rep Mr ‘ 
verthorn. “I went into the library whil 
was gone, and when she came in I 
for her to go out. I waited behind the cur 
tain. I did not want to meet her. I had my 
own reasons for this. After a time she came 
to the place where I waited and I knew from 
things which had—which had come to me 
from her expression, and from the fact that 
she had for years been in a conspiracy to rob 
me of my husband, that she meant to kill me 
I struck her in self-defense. I would do it 
again under the same circumstances. Being 
what I am, I was sorry to be obliged to lower 
myself to her level by striking her; but she 
brought it upon herself The executior 
should have been performed by 
person, however.” 

He r affability had le 
on an air of cold dignity 


waited 


ft her. She h 





“T DO not believe,” said Doctor Eastman 

“that these gentlemer nderstand tl 
matter as you and I do, Mrs. Silvert! 
They do not kn ot the n 
but imp | I 
oO! to CI | 
his treasc li ns} ¥ ‘ 
( expl in thi We I ent 
¢ ily inde ( k 7) 
Vhict ire I I 
How do y Lt ‘ 

ear | ( 
you nd ) ( 
rt} Kelsor as ‘ 
LIONS } nember 

\t ese querk ‘ 
field, and carrying 
themselves, Mr. | ( 

hispered i Doctor 

He tr | \ 

( going t here 

It | rig | 
I he I 
Vir 
r 
V 
1) 
| ¢ 

he « ‘ 

“Oh, a long time as nswered Mrs. $ 
verthorn. “When I began hearing ther 
did not believe then l tt 
any explanation except spirits, and I 
believe in those communication But afte 
I found out who I really Was, and the 
greatest scientists of the earth were all wor 
ing in secret to give me command 
thing, it was all plain to me. It 
than the tele] é | 
| ed ot! 
ce rse is it \ 
state secret.” 
oe ECTLY proper,” replied Doct 

Eastmar But have t er 1 
you how it is dor P — 
replied Mrs Silvert orl [ I eT 
cared to understand I ve gt ter tl 
on my mind. I have bee d er of be 
assassinated m Whe ( r 

Thorkelson 1 posed Ln 
cc lapse | hall } 

‘You had, of cours t é 
her.’ suggested Do 
he had not bee 1 

( 
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HO SLERY 


For such gala occasions as 






















masquerades and fancy dress 
balls, hosiery is perhaps one 
of the most important ac- 
cessories to the costume. It 
must harmonize with the 
gay colors worn by the 
dancer, and impart the con- 
fidence that comes from 
knowing it will stand the 
strain. 


Gordon Hosiery comes 1n 


















all shades and colors, and its 
dependable quality has been 
attested to many times over 
by millions of wearers for 
more than half a century 
Made according to tl 
B fe and un most rigid specification 


(;ordon Hosiery is known 





for its long wearing quali 
ties and it never fails to give 


lasting satisfaction. 
Gordon Hosiery may be had in all the wanted colors in 


Silk, Wool, Lisle and Cotton tor men. women and chil 
dren at nearly all good stores where hosiery is sold. It is 
often costly to buy ‘just any stocking’’. To get the best 


and achieve economy, alwavs ask for Gordon by nam« 

















BROWN DURRELL COMPANY 
Gordon Hosiery - Jorest Mills Underwear 
New York Boston 
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Why Any Ch an 
Have Beautiful Hair 


How to Keep Children’s Hair Soft and Silky, Bright, 


Fresh-Looking and Luxuriant 


YV' IL) sec dren ith beautiful hair ever rubbed in thoroughly and briskly with the finger 


where toda tips, so as to loosen the small particles of dust 


Ty er a San we aa ee and dirt that stick to the scalp. 

Any child beautiful hair \fter rubbing in the rich, creamy Mulsified 
Nn cnilad an peau rul air. 

lather, rinse the hair and scalp thoroughly 


hair depends almost — always using clear, fresh, warm water. 


; Then use 
entirely upon the way you shamp« 0 It. | rope! another application ot Mulsified, again working 
s | 17 1 - | ‘ . hs 
shampooing is what brings out all the up a lather and rubbing it in briskly as before. 
and lustre, all the natural wave an ' 


The beauty of a child’s 


f frech lool o You will notice the difference in the hair even 
ikes 1f soft. fresh-looKing and iu) lant, ] ¥ } 
at ’ " before it is dry. It will be soft and silky in the 


} a Ch la water. 


Rinse the Hair Thoroughly 
ft ny vel portant. After the final 


While 


gular washing to keep it beautiful, fine young 


children s r must have f1 


If you want vour child to alwavs be remembered 
hair and tender scalps cannot stand the harsh — for its beautiful, well-kept hair, make it a rule to 
Hect of free alkali which is common tn ordinary set a certain day each week for a Mulsitied cocoa 
oaps. The free alkali soon dries the scalp, makes nut oil shampoo. This regular weekly shampoo 
the hair brittle and ruins it. ing will keep the scalp soft and the hair fine and 

why discriminating mothers. « silky, bright, fresh-looking and fluffy, wavy 


Wa a 
on | 


A 


“MULSIFIED. 
COCOANUT Ol! | 


MULSIFIED 
COCOANUT OlL_ SHAMPOO 


laa atte i = . 
Mulsified (2 — 


Cocoanut Oil Shampoo agg 
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4\\, WEAR/ 
\\ WEAR/ 


WEAR / 


ora | i \\\.\ Vhats what Kayser 
ee —~\\ hosiery does 


























t end this audience 1 \ ‘ e presence I rouse 
permission to withdraw!”’ his mind. Once it while he a 
Thus it was that Doctor Eastman obtained back and wl sper a lew words to Mr. Car 
he credit of proving the insanity of Mrs. michael, who sat with his hair thrown back 
Oliver Silverthorn; and of causing her to be from his brow and a smile of perfect appar 
ired for as a dangerous lunatic ent happiness and content beaming from hi 
Between Judge Silverthorn and Christina features 
Thorkelson a new spiritual intimacy arose He would listen to what Mr. Creede said, 
from this crisis in Judge Silverthorn’s life; give a little chuckle as if at some wit 
it though the girl thought often and deeply and presently would step back of a 
f the dissolution of the marriage save as to and consult with Mr. Henderson L. Burns, 








ts bonds, she could not mention this phase of vho was all the time moving in and out of the 
matter to him when she approached him room, but seldom came within the railing 
the offer of her sympathy in this | ’ Find out.” said he to Burns on the first of 
O le e trips tne ne! r I 
| i et t ~ roe t h se ( the 
‘ y ' } g p ‘ e matter th ¢ i le ‘ 
| pre é V« (hr i i¢ 
it it is not a wonderful relief to me just Mr. B I ( poke , 
One thing g es me il t eal pp p t rr ng - ler 
ilread) I meat r escay ( I < ] ¢ ; The 
J ’ pl tle 
To t M I Mr. B Mr. ( 
] ] 
I T ( () 
: \ 
| 
{ OT 
( U H 
AT. 
I \ S 
| NX ] \J | { 
| | 
\ N Mr \ rr M 
l t O G 
] \l ( 
\ Whe | I O ( H 
Monter \ S 
Mi ) I. B G 
tor NI ( 
| \ 
| 
re SEAT No. 1 ‘ F 
I at er natthly ( ly ( re 
wing a fashion inherited from a time and Mr. Creede referred to t l-] 
ce when and where a derringer or bow and universally esteemed citizen of Monterey 
fe in the breast pocket vas conclusivel Mr. Owen Gowdy, the claimant 1 pre 
resumed to be easily a ble—wor by the speak ' 
1) ror t he y { ( 
H \ l) Slipper Heel 
\ fA tun 
I rd rappt ng for the decease i lifetime, t i ( 
} ‘ ‘ } ’ kad ‘ ‘ ] 
rir ch encirck e ¢ ites, an peopk I 
I lk ( il t t h the a nulat of th 
p t I ( esc ne yl h the 
.50 per pair and up 
{ | { 


Trademarks Registered 


FULL-FASHIONED THREAD SILK HOSIERY 
HOSIERY 
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Plan ‘Warme 


od 


righter Draperies, 
for Shut-in-Months | EZ ning Dress ¢ Indispensable 















Continu rom Page f 
Try changing window draperies with thi ih isi ie iia 
seasol Have draperies for cold weather t] 
sugvest warmth. comtort. coziness: drapert C,EORGI biantlwy Hin f weavti } 4 (FEOFFRY Chen just another minute 
for warm weather that suggest coolness } I’m sitting on it; and at's more, I GEORGI We've wasted time eno 
ventilation. Your home will always be che ill continue to sit on it Where do want to go, Shiela? 
youl ipere vill last longer. C;EOFFRY I’d have given you credit for SHIELA I don’t care anywhere ( 
——«#<—y) itching out a better notion, Connaug} corner at the Savoy, and aiterward I want 
7 \\ I ht like thi o dance ll dawr 
ALI George, dear, you seem to be be GEORGI Five minute to get changed 
} ving in a very extraordinary way and I’m your man 
GEORGE: It is nothing to how I intend to GEOFFRY Believe me, you are not her 
ve He ind plants himself with de man ; 
C Gro} ( 
\ 
& PRI Qorr I ree eT } ° pal 
GEORGI J am going \ nd 
to take Alice to the thea Stop ! George, I forbid 
ter, not you. you to go out with my 
GEOFFRY: Marvelous daughter 


make it easy to vary draping treatments the hallucinations fellars 7 er IIS 9/07 GEORGE: Forbid? 
It's easy to slip the rods into draperies with get. a When you were willing 
meinga t£al > Ki i : It GEORG! rrimly): I to let this scalawag take 
casings using the Kirsch pilot. Easy to tilt rEOR g : ’ ee awag t: 
the rods onto the brackets or tilt them off. am going to count up to OURNAL readers her? i 7 
Easy to secure any desired window draping = must obtain per- Auice: That's differ 


; ; 5 i ie ar , Geoff ic - 

effects with Kirsch Rods. They instantly fit Aticr: It would be so mission for amateur ent. Geoftry is young 

much better if you didn't of R enough to behave him 
© 


all windows and provide for all treatments. ; production ‘ 
GE R ) dis S 
Free Book Rasy to have drow coftalna, with Kirsch pull inorrRy: Don’t di elf. 
I r the 


trade- draw cord hi) Wiad’ aceeenvicasrines, Grane courage him. After all, land Pertwee s GEORGE: Shiela, I ap 














_ a ye wate rk on the carton. ks, et ire easy to ust | man has a right to re “Evening Dress In peal to you. 

Sic ann Cee I rior Kirech patented StippleTone Fi eal his talents. If we lispensable.” Thi SHIELA (with utter dé 
early 100 up-t late wit o : m : - ae wh er : OF dgdispensabdDie. 1S ~7 fis 4 
ws featured Practical t ‘EW standard. More beautit ' I idn’t spoken he'd hay . i ; ince): He shall come 
ges ~~ iore durable—at no greater cost. Your cl permission, without Apert ; 

; = : : ‘ TRACE MARK REGISTERED Bra r White at the me pri re hed five by now i only to prove the cor 
cr $F segs Mires oe * C,EORGI If those ticl the usual royalty tempt | have for the lot 
Cis alahth wal oe Wal There is no substitute for Kirsch Quality and Service ets are not in my hand charges, may be se of vou 
— be ae ie ee KIRSCH MFG. CO., 115 Prospect Ave., SrurGis, Micu., U.S.A cig? di: eng count cured by writing to _GEOFFRY taking chars 

. as. es hye + slant , fe Ca. of he td. §S6 Tecumes eee or Ont ne, the balloon is going 4: - : f the ituation): Ome 

Bureau is a ) distx l Kir \I ( ida, I hey 6T imseh St., W \ the Editor ot T HI 


° p word, please. In all cases 





‘ = = (GEOFFRY We must LADIES Homi Jou R | of international compli 
—~ |Exclusive KIRSCH Features iP seg nok Ap ioe: wae Wad I ‘1y] 
i apes é : a ha NAL. If admission 1s itions, the only possib 

/ K KIRSCH extension section KIRSCH Pulleys : ; : “ 
< SS — i ;-#® and Rings : at nalts | to be charged the | 
S = for Draw / 1 , l | ‘ ; snd 
yy \ Rls 10 iL es U) & rool tog sh Groral Ores proceeds must be de a 
// : any length é Tit 4 sa eaten +: ~hur }, | 
/ 4 ; P ae { A youldn’t have believed | \ LeU CO ChHnUTCNH, t , 
1) Kirsch (“y Kirsch |',~\ Tilting Two Kirsch “eanihamay yt Aa a heal se rhehges 
y Pilot | @B) Lock | -Rodon 6 \ Drapery eh, me, ew | charitable or com Sneeay eve. we 

i ——= \y Free . 


Free |” Bracket ~ \\Hooks apart from all proper | munity purposes. 
GEOFFRY: Sixteet! I hat’s exceedin’ ALI ng t ) ” George 
the weight SHIELA i ildn’t go out with hil 
onderful Kesu Te sare purse of tng he wea 










ition 1 lor i tro! 









; . head of a young idiot lik ive—this. It GEOFFRY: | 
= . 4 r | it’s unbelievable. Six Your arn 
eanl rh] es GEOFFRY: Keepin’ snug to th nd SuH1eLA: Don’t dare to order m 
[ - roundin’ the bend GEOFFRY: As lor ntir 
f a GEOR Seven—knowil hat eff { ke that I shall nlease n ie talent 3 


in Much Less Vitter a tee a mie: 0 










a 
H plied t } 
} \\ ¢ . ( y . | 
t, \\ ) 
| \ I VW 
H 1) | ( \ \ 
I A I ( \\ 
" Ol \ & l ay { t \ 
£® through the clothes 110 times a t e at the be 1 my nat \ 
¢ . hor ' ] Cu ‘ I t 
c " ; | { ’ / \ l) ! 
tur ot hot « insing suds I rka ! ts W } ( Ip 
w Automatic Washer Hvdro-D rs u ) ) } I nad G / 
o ) ner } 1 c/ 4 pe f / ; } } ; 
New Low Prices n dragged down over her straight } te soni nfick Graco 
ba , Spanitsn shawl in from Her shoul ; lool lhe hor 
r he new Automatic prices are surprising!y low. Easy payment The fierce color of youth burns in her cheeks, Avice: How nice and young that sound 
terms may be arranged through your local dealer. d her head is thrown back defiant: She looks at GEORGE a shade severe! Pher 
\ demonstratior i I] Us : She look wild attractive and Sava ge ind has been a good deal ot une xpec ted youth 
hing. W i i roctou {on linsaying person who will cropping up this afternoon 
u er ) , whatever it may | GEORGI uiltil Ye-es! I’m afraid my 
a I } t G FI I position isn’t very clearly defined 
- \ } 1 ALiceE: It wasn’t | 
2 nip / mn Cyt | ~ i, rht te] 
| Kol (J EOFFI Holy smoke! Look at that! on the subject 
Automatic Electric warren ih reat temper — Please LSE {OWES COWES He Mice, 
Washer Co. oO othin of the kind. I didn’t do this for ou mean 
~~ & 309 W. Third St. you; I did it because I anted to sl! ALICI I n vour event othes, my 
. : widen: toi Ao esn’t matter why I did it. But you dear mar Don't you reali iow I ar 
Ty ike mother to the theater yes, and to earning to break lo 
a e aiter rd ( ind \ 1 can I (; ( } ? 
se taru it her ! our stu] heep eve Alice voure an extraordinarily attractive 
. , ; ao I'm going out with George Connaught, and womal (nd my positiot 
You'll like your ! Automatic Electric Washer Co. [ don’t care who knows it ALICI hall receive our attentiot 











A: t ’ 309 W. Third St., Newton, lowa GEORGI th Uh rce) f rau during one of tl nterva 
i , . . And I don’t car ho kno t « , GEOR j nl hes nis or 

MUO LET LS | iesse send ine your, Rook on Tikes ont sane looks into her eyes, ha 

| GEOFFRY Just one minute \m I to mbour fray , / lL diseust. ti 
. | ndersta! 1 that tl is you are mM rep fin 1 } m pu f udden 

with the new aluminum | sc aaa Aas tani “s oe re eee ae 

l SHTELA You an understar A t | f ; mt 
HYDRO-DISC | pleas mie 

} \ 








remaini 


the conscience of the court 
elcome the opportunity to right the wrong 
long ago perpetrated against 


d innocent girl, throug 


ind ignorance, | 
in who won he 


ad robbed her of the 
seductions; 
worn child who now 
ul in his favor every « 
have against guilty 


rie opport nity 


ive In the 


rt 


| 
Mr. Cre 
rH 
| S 
\l 
G 
= ne ty 








ions of nght 


ss and masterful 
to an act of error by 

7 lan ad tae her } shh 
criminal an advantage ol her as though he 
very power to repuls 


Lj] } ? 4 hie ; , 
ld be no doubt remaining 


nel 


Mk 


WI! 


Lhe palsied gentleman with 


a loud wl isper in the ear of the man with the 


mustac he 


* Don’t 


iil 


lived in Vandemark Township sence the 
vas the fust settlers there? 

rhis whisper gave the bailiff the 
tunity of warning everybody against noises 
by an emphatic pounding on his table; 


vhic 


y 


\ 


Wher 


In \ 


of Jacobus 


Wil 
Re 
\ 


\W 


verybody know Magnus Thor 


1 about the vitness 


L beli 
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THE GRISWOLD MFG. CO Dept. kh-2, Erie, Penna { S.A 


Makers of the Bolo Oven, Extra Tinished Iron Kitchen 
Hare, Waffle Irons, Cast Aluminum Cooking Utensils, 
Food Choppers, Reversible Dampers and Gas Hot Plates 





Steaming juices 
collect on the 
rings, and drip, 
affording steady 
basting. 












































Mat still lovely ¢ 
., “DOVE” 

ality of Style, 
ip and geod va 
ts for one’s Own 
vifts are offered by 
pres everywhere in fabrics 

_ running the full gamut of 
S fashion from sheer nainsook 
ustrous crepes de Chine. 
t for “DOVE” and look for the 
and-white “Dove” label. 


D. E. SICHER & CO., Inc. 
~ World’s Largest Makers 
of Lingerie 
45-55 W. 21st Street 
New York, N. ¥. 
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Like washing a glass 


When you have washed baby’s nursing bottle, are 


] » 





rf milk, which \ 
iY ng to the bott yr around the neck, often hold 
| germs of disease that may harm your baby? 
H | The way to be sure your baby is safe is to use the 
| Hygeia Nursing Bottle. There are no curves or angles 


in the Hygeia to harbor germs. 
its mouth wide. N 


inne! needed tor f a9 


Its sides are straight, 
el 


K 


brush is needed fo 


eaning—no 
1 1 5 1 1 | 

The breast portion of the improved patented Hygei 
Nursing Bottle has a mid-rib, which prevents 
collapsing— positively the only breast-nipple with this 


feature. Sold by drug stores everywhere. 


Hygeia 
1: NURSING BOTTLE 
—. --' « 


Nursing Bottle Co., In 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Ypsilanti furniture, backed by 22 


eat \} years of experience, is designed 
pe and built for year-round use. 
ih | It is serviceable for every 
iggy = ee room in the house. There are 
aes HS YAS | many attractive new patterns 


ae eS | to grace your home—from _ |} 4 








| 
+? } . . . | 

=> SS single pieces to elaborate suites. 

foe i yt} | | 

i E = ' |] More than 4,000 responsible 1=3 

am (. } furniture merchants se// Ypsilanti 1S: 

‘ oy Seal Furniture. Wewi!/l be glad to give | I 

\ Sh you the names of those near you M 








YPSILANTI REED FURNITURE CO. v 
(Dept. B) Ionia, Mich. 
Largest Makers of Reed and Fibre Furniture 





ipa . 


site ahes TP 
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‘She didn’t need to I knew who its 
father was, and so did everybody else!” 

“We move to strike the answer out as not 
” said Mr Holbrook 


responsive, 
‘“ } 


Sustained,” said the judge “ Endeavor 

] + 

to confine vour answers. Mr. Thorkelson, to 
the very questions asked 


WILL vary the question,” said Mr. 
Creede, having actually got a 
inswer than he asked for What name 


“(Owen Lovelov Gow 

“Why was he named Gowdy 

“Because Buckner Gowdy was his father.” 

Another objection, which was sustained 

“He was named Owen Lovejoy Gowdy 
because his mother liked the name Owen 
Lovejoy, and because she said she felt that 
we ought to give him the name of Buckner 
Gowdy, who, she said, was his father.” 

Mr. Holbrook moved to strike the answer 
out 

“The answer may stand,” said the judge. 

“Was the child christened, and, if so, 
where?’ 

“He was christened in the church at Mon 
terey, with his mother and myself present.” 

“Who else was present, if anyone?”’ 

“The church was full 
meeting on a Sunday morning.”’ 

‘So this matter of giving this claimant the 
name of Gowdy was a public matter in 
Monterey and Monterey County where the 
deceased then lived?”’ 

‘Yes, ve ry publ 

“You may 
said Mr. Creede, tl 


It was a regular 


imine gentlemen,”’ 


cross-e 


ndicating that he had 
“No cross-examination.”’ 


‘The witness may stand aside Lid Judg 
Holt. ‘Call your next 
Moble \ 


Prince 


vitness 

said Mr. Creed 
\lberted, tall, lar 
old n in in seat No. 12 arose, took the star 
ed rather defiantly at Boone Gowd 
lison, and expectantly at Mr 
Creede. He gave his name to the reporter as 
I’. Scanlon Mobley, and his residence as Ne 
Orl ins As his name Vas called and he 

ilked to the stand 
h brought four heads close 





there was a whispered 
conference whi 
together The heads were those of Mrs 
\ddison, Boone Gowdy, Mr. Smythe and 
Paul Holbrool 

The productior ol 1 Su ( 
Who was he? Mrs. Addison and her brother 


Cum as the n ihe M on 
t a man named Mobles ho v 
Wasn’t ther 


Oo! (, Or 
sip ibout Gi dy and Mobley fe? He 
ust have the facts about this before 
he cross-examined. He whispered to Mr 


That gentleman and went 
about among the old settlers 

“What was then your occupation at Blue 
grass Manor?” 

In his rich Kentucky accent Mr. Mobley 


( «plained that he had been supe rintendent 


Kruger arose 


ler Mr. Gowdy of all the work on the es 
He had come Monterey ( ty witl 
Mr. Gowdy in 1855, and lived there until th 


latter part of 1859 Yes, he had lived in the 


as a meml 


ver of the family. He was 
acquainted with all the members of the fam 

with all the work people 
of whom he had charge. He remembered 
FKewkes. He knew her family 
They had come to the place in 1857 or 1858 
ind occupied a small house there There 
were two brothers, a father and mother, and 


big house 
ily, and, of course, 


Rowe nad 





the da er The daughter had at first 
been engaged a in employe about the 
lining hall where the men were boarded 
Subse ie! e had come into the manor 
ne st nr | or or something ol r 
ort 

“Did vol pserve 1d Mr C reece 
in the period T Rx el he v ke 
empk ed there ny attentior 1 ere 





I did, su 

‘You may describe to the court thes« 
tentio! ind these relatio : Mr Mobl 

There is another contest here overt 


admission of this testimony 
that it might be admitted for what it might 
be worth, subject to its being made materia 
by subsequent testimony 


‘Mr. Gowdy, suh, w 1 man who alwa 


t is p 

il it ort 4 ort a. co ‘ ‘ 
of the y, he had a fancy for the girl wher 
he brought them to the farm. Everybody 
understood this. He spent many long hours 
in their little house. Finally he brought her 
into the manor house. He thus placed her in 
his power, suh. This lasted for months.”’ 


family 


e OW, coming to the time just before the 
birth of her son where was Mr. 
Gowdy then?” 

‘He was absent from the plac e for several 
months. He went to Kentucky, 
business.” 

“What took plac e then 


suh, on 


vith reference to 


her leaving the place, and how did she come 
to leave, if she did?” 
‘It was discovered, vour honah., that this 


young woman Was in a delicate condition 

was, in fact, about to become a mother. Such 
being the case, in the absence of Mr. Gowdy 
I took the responsibility on mvself of dis 


charging her Her parents were greatly er 


raged against her, I was informed indirectly, 


ind turned her out of doors: but in viev ) 
{ t t I had alread) en them ordet 
' ‘ from the manor. I knew not! 
pe it Id { 
‘ respo I I cr ‘ 
part o er n ( i ‘ 
* Did yu eT ( med ! i 
conver ! t ne 1ece ‘ b 
1 if te { ne 
Vi | Chart] , , ‘ 
tl é I Mr. 7 ‘ oO 
bet e habit of pa 
ewke ! ne to time ( 
girl lived t nd had been employ: 
Bl erTa M ( l ots I hur 
for Mr Buckner Gowd I unde ood 
Iror lat ( I ne 
Mr. G ly t t ! I t he 
1 } tur . ey 


M 


ys 
\ (5 
é 
\7T 
Mr. ‘I 
‘ pe ‘ 
could take care of mself, and seemed 
angry 
‘Did ne v1lVe iny reason tor hi ange 


the treatment of Rowena Fewkes? 


by pee suh, that he owed it to her 
under the circumstances, to see that 
she was taken care of; that had he 

of her condition before he left, he 


known 
would 


have provided for her; and that we—I—a 
| representative in his absence had been 
egligent o plain obligation on | part 


yarous cruelty 
Did Mr 
you as to the paternity of the ch 
The paternity of the child 
Mr. Mobley, looking Mr. Bo Gowdy in 
the ice * was imed betw en u Wi 


both knew that it was his child 


Gowdy make any statement to 
ild?”’ 


suh,” said 


Surajah Fewkes was the next witnes 
called 
Uncle Surajah rose in his place, 


elf to his full height, 


drew him 


and walked past the 


eet of | fell itnesse ripping over 
those of the man with the bushy beard 

Unck Surajal I Mr Dan Car 
michael vho examined thi witne . were 
vou acquainted with the deceased in his lift 
Lime 
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UPHOLSTERY OF ENDURING BEAUTY 
F JR more than a generation, Chase VELMO has beer 


accepted standard in Mohair Velvets. 


| he passing years have served only to emphasize its long lasti: 


rImert t \ t mhwyn ‘ tf ow + 
SUDeTIOI \ Its infinite Variety Of patterns 
, Ll. ¢ foithfial wre . + ~ { _ ’ ; : 
ssidle tne utniul presentation < in\ a 
| TET refinen _ carne “arr ik ~~. 
L_UuUxXU IS re f Crit, SU assing DeauLy 


itstanding characteristics of Chase VELMO 
ible quality is that these velvets are 
Mare ( aSs¢ VI LMO stamped Orn the 
is your safeguard. [he colors are guaranteed fast 
L. C. CHASE & CO.,, Selling Agents, Boston 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO DETROIT CHICAG( 


{ HASE 


eine 


PERFECTED MOHAIR VELVET 
Made by 


‘SANFORD MILLS: 


SANFORD, MAINE 
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the natural figure line of youth 





These beautiful girls and women.... perfect in the 



































natural figure lines of youth. ... wears each a garment 
of charm from the House of Gossard 


“The ideal ‘natural figure’ is the thing that’s required 
and, besides, the fashionable woman must look as though 
her figure in all its beauty of line is due solely to the 
kindness of nature,” says a foremost fashion authority. 
“Today the flat back is all-important, and these new 
garments are designed to achieve natural lines.” 


You may be one of those extremely fortunate few whose natural 
figure is perfect without any assistance to nature ...... 
Guard your good fortune. Treasure it. Keep it from developing 
the first unlovely line 


If nature needs a little gentle help to make you the “ideal natural,” 
to give you the fine flat back line, ask your own corsetiere to show 
what wonderful effects come from wearinga Belvadear clasp around, 
a Belvadear simplified quick lacing, a Gossard Combination, a front 
lacing corset, or the lovely Camiset—a mere matter of ounces. 


You can easily have the same perfection of figure as these beauti- 
ful women . .. . You can protect and improve the youth lines 
OF YOUr Bure «1. ws 

Dainty as luxurious lingerie are these Belvadears, and Combi- 
nations, and Brassieres, and front lacing corsets by Gossard. 
Convenient range of prices. Conveniently shown by corsetieres 
In good stores and shops everywhere. 


The H. W. Gossard Co. 


CHICAGO VY YORK ANCISCO 


LONDON TORONTO SYDNEY ENOS AIRES 


Belvadear Simplified Quick Lacing 
Belvadear Non-Lacin 


Longerlyne Combinations 


(J 
> 


Gossard Front Lacing Corsets 
Gossard Brassieres 


The Camiset 
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( t Bluegrass Manor? 
You got it right.” 

Was your sister, Rowena Fewkes, the 
ther of Owen Gowdy, the claimant here?’ 

Dan, I wun’t lie to yeh; she was.”’ 

Were you living at Bluegrass Manor 
en Owen Gowdy as an infant was chris 
ed—wasnamed—Owen Lovejoy Gowdy?” 

No, sir, we wan’t. When this thing hap 
ned between my sister and Buck Gowdy, 

vouldn’t stay there no more; an’ 
led out and purpared to go out to Pike’s 

where they was diggin’ gold. When 
as done we was camped 
to 


we 


min’ business w 

it of this town, gettin’ loaded up 

it f’r the land o’ gold—me an’ ma 
We was just 


my brother Celebrate 
shake our feet to git the dust of 


T 
in 


nnin’ t 
it em 


| ID you happen to be present one day in 


J Monterey when the name of Gowdy 


| t ick Mr 
“ re. | 
‘ . 
D 
r r 
( eT l tt 
\\ n't t , Ur 
¥ 
\\ [ S h p é 
horse r 1¢ 
B G 
1 
\ 
| pe 
the 1 é ldn be t 


{ s daddy was, or every 
rir] babies would have to leave ~ 

would sort of unpoppleat« the 
an’ things like that. Buck Gowdy 
He said that the baby would 


dat ‘em 


( i 
e it lively f’r the gals in twenty years if 
nything like his daddy, an’ that he 
tled to the name of Gowdy all right 
é 
the name L,ow Dp 
name < that damned blac] \bol 


Owen Lovejoy—if you'll 


repeatin s words in court, judge.” 


TE OBJECT! We object!” cried bot! 
Holbrook and Smythe in one bre 
Ve move to strike out the answer as incor 


t, irrelevant and immaterial.” 


Overruled!” said Judge Holt calmly 
e, he thought, really getting some 
t last; but it ly from that old 


> Lidies' H 
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ulf propputt 
h Bemisdarfer i the rest to Uhr 
tina Thorkelson, Rowena’s girl, and to Owe 
fan’ half; an’ I ca’late that they'll h ( 
, ’ re 
W ng. Mr. Fe 
y y } y ; M 


t corporation 
‘Is that any of his business, judge?”’ 

tested Uncle Surajah 
“Answer the question!” 


Judge Holt 

sa \ TAL, if yeh must know,” replied the old 
man, ‘I was livin’ on the poor farm 

But if you want to make out ' 

“T don’t want to make out anything ex 
cept what you have answered,” said Mr 
Holbrook, who flattered himself that this es- 
tablishment of the fact that the witness had 
for years been a pauper was a rather neat cap 
ping of his expressed anticipations of wealth 

“What is your occupation, Mr 

“T’m an inventor.’ 

“And what invention are you working on 
now, Mr. Fewkes?”’ 

“I’m workin’ on a 
wheel,” said Unc le 


“T’mworkin’ona machine that I's 


» Serve as president ot 


pro 


admonished 


Fewkes? 


perpe tual-motion 
} 


Surajah importantly 


egotcapital 
to develop when it’s done. If I didn’t hey 
pa elo’ m\ girl’s young one to | ok after 
I'd ‘a’ had it done long ag (s it is, I figger 
; t that \ eel « hecir to perpet te? 
Wel said Mr. Holbrook, ‘ 
fs its ep } No r 


ord 


tell the court all about thi 


in the rec 
* Please 


versation with the deceased.” 


— 


JON T LET STOREKEEPER FOOL YOU 


WHY BUY IMITATIONS MADE OF 
COTTON AND CHEAP WOOL 


INSIST ON GETTING 


TIMS CAP 


PURE WORSTED 
GUARANTEE 
WITH TIM’S 
LABEL 
IN EVERY 
CAP 


“ » LOOK FOR IT 


eh, 


rs 
























| a 
| Mild Weather | 


Cold & Stormy Weather 
Muffler Buttoned Around Neck 


For Boys, Children and Men 


ON SALE AT LEADING STORES 


TIM’S CAP CORPORATION, 50-52-54 WEST 17TH ST., NEW YORK 


Muffler Buttoned Around Cap 
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= On this list ? 


























“We were making our landing from th es LLIN | 
boat which took us up the Tennessee River | 4 
to the main army. We were in the regiment ) 4 
that never had any guns until we got on the ine eee oY 
hettiatald JT workin with Maor 
Dattieheld KINg Wilh if , , , 
Thorkelson. 1 private in ou Soe Reem eel Feeture Arch Shoes 
par \ rderly came for ai enka eit a . . . 
to | , othe WITH THE FEETURE-FIT HEEL 
we found ¢ aptain Gowdy wailing to spe ik to . » oi ; - b 
us. He spoke to Thorkelson first. He told Pain is Nature's danger signal. Aching ; 5 
Thorkelson that he knew that Magnus had callouses, sn x, tenderness, cramps, but $, rotating 
once gone to Blue yrass Manor wit! l hot Crook¢ res ( ven excessive pers} iration, me that 
Monterey Center to keep the pe ( ne i I) Fe f \ Sf I 
don’t hold in Tennessee. You can shoot at , See | tain, 1 f 
ny man who is in front of you out there healthf I Pert 
c nru » c 
the fighting line where we are going now \ } 
rh} f I r turtl t Fe 
ipan i ( ; 


the captain of this co 


| They Have Made Fashion Comfortable 









\\ . 
The Famous yf 
Original for // 
Knit 38 // 
Waist years // 
J. 


CHILDREN S 


Let your children enjoy the warmth, comfort and con- & 
venience of the Nazareth Waist Union Suit. 





A three-in-one combination that saves time in dress- 
ing, saves work on laundry day and saves money, be- 
cause this one garment takes the place of separate 
shirt, drawers and waist. 


is the quality mark of the specialists who have been 
making good underwear for children for 38 years. 





Both suits illustrated are heavy weight, fleeced 
back for winter wear. F lastic knit, tubular-knit 


But, be sure to look for the Nazareth label. It | \ 
| 
} 


tapes for supporting outer garments; non- | 
rusting metal pin tubes prevent garter pins | 


tearing the fabric. {| 


- 

Hed 

; 

h : . 

% 4 Nazareth taped and untaped suits and . 

Nazareth Waists are made for boys andgirls, Hl 

‘ 5) 

wpld $iZes < 

Nazareth infants’ wrappers, sizes 1 to 6 
years. If your dealer cannot supply the 
genuine, bearing the Nazareth label, |} 
send us his name. Catalog on request. 


to 13 years, special 14-15 years. I 






NAZARETH WAIST CO. {| 
366 Broadway, Dept. K, New York 


Mills at Nazareth, Pa 





























Ready 


for 
/. 
Bed / 


Will Delight 
Motmers and Children. 


Many new features add satisfaction 
and greater durability. 

Extra Heavy Soles in Feet. 

New and more shapely feet design- 
ed to eliminate strain at ankles. 

Deeper, elastic three-thread outside 
seams in place of two-threads. Stronger 
and neater. 

New, Non-Breakable Rubber 
Buttons. Do not break. Do not cut 
threads. Do away with sewing on 
buttons after each washing. 

Dentons completely cover children. 

Sizes 0 to 5 open down back. But sizes 
6 to 14 now open down the front so olde 
children can button their own garments 

All sizes have our patented, extra- 
full drop seat. Will not bind in back if 
child sleeps with knees drawn up. 

High grade, unbleached cotton and some 
fine give maximum warmth and 
ness. Truly hygienic. 


sott 


wool 


Collars double thick 
Facings all 


Dentons will not shrink 


ness. Strong buttonholes. stayed. 


Made for children up to fourteen years old. 
Prices low for the quality 
y Insist on genuine Dentons. Name is on neck 
Our trade mark is on tag 
garment. Sold in 5,500 Dry Goods Stores 


hanger. attached to 


each ove! 
outdoor 
write us 


P If you cannot get them from your dealer 


‘fj 
sleeping, pe) ae 
fouring ’ 4a 


or camping 


Dr. Denton Sleeping Garment Mills, 


812 Mill Street, Centreville, Michigan 
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Thee Gnvisible Woman 


‘He told the captain that, as a soldier, hi 
felt that what the captain had said to him 
as insulting. Gowdy said that as a captain 
he had no power to insult a private; but as 
between man and man, he now saw that he 
had horkelson an injustice, and he 
ipologized Chen he sent Thorkelson away 
“(,0 on 
‘When Magnus had gone he went back to 


done 


something I had said. I had said that I 
thought Thorkelson would be in the right 

t if he did shoot Gowdy So you think I 
need killing, do you, Vandemark?’ said hx 
Well, it’s all in the point of view. My only 


way with the women is to find ’em often and 
lose *em soon. I sometimes think it would 
have been better if I had married that Fewkes 
girl. Have you seen the baby lately?’ 

“T told him I had; and that it was run- 
ning all over the Thorkelson farm. He asked 
me if it looked like him. I said it would 
when it got older. Then he said: ‘When you 
get home, if I don’t, will you do this little 
offspring of mine and its mother a little 
favor? I’ve sent to Lusch, the Waterloo 
banker, an envelope with some securities 
which he'll give you if I cash in here. It’s a 
small provision. for Rowena’s baby and 
mine. I hate that ‘‘Owen Lovejoy” part of 
his name, but he’s entitled to the name of 
Gowdy, and I want him to have what I can 
leave for him. I’m practically busted; but 
Lusch will give you this stuff, with a letter 
of authorization. You’re no friend of mine; 
but I think I can trust you, and you're a 
friend of Rowena. Will you do it?’ 

“T told him I’d have the papers opened, 


and would do what I could; but I still 
thought he ought to be killed. He thanked 
me and sent me back to the company. We 


went into the fight. Within an hour I was 
wounded, and never served any more.”’ 
audience were leaning forward in 


‘ta 
their seats. Judge Holt bent down over 


his desk looking at Jacobus Teunis Vande 


mark Phe lawyers on the other side sat 
quietly and scrutinized the witness’ face 
They knew that Creede had scored heavily 


on them; and they wondered whether or not 
the old fox had not found those papers of 
the witness had testified As for 
Creede himself, he was as much surprised as 
Holbrook or Smythe. Vandemark had never 
gone into this conversation in conference 
with Creede so far as to have referred to the 


which 





papers. If they were in existence, they would 
vin this case They would surely refer to 
( )we d wo rye t rece 

ll rit b ( voul 
O to the « 
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“Ts that all the conversation vou can r 
member?”’ 

‘All I can remember.”’ 

Did Captain Gowdy specifically refer t 

the infant Owen Gowdy as his son? 

“Once he called him his little offs 
and once he said that he 
Rowena’s.”’ 

“You are quite sure of this?”’ 

‘Tam as sure as can be—as if it h ippencs 
vesterday He asked me to take re spol 


[ had to be 


pring 


Was his son an 


hilit mn th 


7 N VIEW of the fact that ¢ aptain Gowdy 
returned safe from the war, I suppos« 

you never went to Mr. Lusch for thes« 
papers, or talked with him about them.” 

“‘ Never.” 

Mr. Creede rose and addressed the court 

“May it please the court,” said he, “I 
wish to state that this witness has surprised 
me by this testimony as to the papers in 
Mr. Lusch’s hands. While it is somewhat 
late for such action, I ask the court to have 
issued a subpana duces tecum to be served on 
Mr. Lusch commanding him to search for 
those papers and any related documents, and 
to appear in this court forthwith bringing 
them with him if they are discovered.” 

‘Counsel may draw up the subpoena and 
the sheriff will serve it,’’ said the court 
“Proceed with the examination of this wit 
ness.”’ 

‘We have no further questions,” 
Creede 

Mr. Holbrook leaned back in his chair and 
listened to what Mr. Smythe whispered to 
him. They both knew Jacobus Teunis Van 
demark. They knew that he would never 
vary from the true story he had told. They 
knew that the longer they kept this old 
landmark of honesty and probity and local 
history on the stand testifying for Owen 
Gowdy, the better it would be for Gowdy 
And, too, Jac obus might have forgotten sonu 
of Gowdy’s statements. Under the spur of 
cross-examination he might remember them 
Therefore, nothing would be gained by mak 
ing him delve more deeply into that reten 
tive memory of his. Much might possibly be 
lost. 

‘No cross-examination, Your Honor,” said 
Mr Holbrook, with the easy delive ry ol one 
who feels that nothing has h 
worth attention 

“The witness 
Holt ‘The 
ne o’clock t 


said Mr 


been said whi 


said Judge 


will stand a ide,” 
court will now adjourn unti 
morning. Mr. Bailifi 


n} morrow 


Helpful Ladies Fome Journal Books 


Order the following booklets from the Service 
Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadel 
phia 
PRENATALLETTERS. By Dr.S. Josephine 

Baker. A series of nine letters to expectant 

mothers, with valuable timely advice 

health, clothing and necessary preparations. 

Letters will be mailed monthly. Please state 

when the baby is expected. Price for series, 

25 cents 


as to 


MILK FORMUL# FOR FEEDING INFANTS, AND DIETS 
*® CHILDREN. Prepared by Dr. S. Josephir 
Baker These leaflets contait ovestions {Ot 

eding of children from one week to six 
years of age. Price, 10 cents 

NeW JOURNAL BUNGALOWS. Price, 50 cents. 

New JourRNAL Houses. Price, 50 cents 

How To BUILD THE FIREPLACE Price, 5 cents. 

How to Buy Your Homi Price, 15 cent 

WHat You SHOULD KNOW WHEN BUILDING A 
LittLe Houst Price, 10 cents 

PLANNING THE LITTLE House GARDEN. Price, 10 


WEAVING THE NEW BASKETs. An enlarged edition, 


with no increase in price Price, 25 cents 
How TO SEW FOR THE CHILDREN. Hints on saving 
time and money Price, 10 cents 
PARTIES FOR EVERYONI A new booklet just pub 
| Price, 20 cents 
Tur COMPLETE FURNISHING OF THE LITTLE Houst 
Price for each article, 10 cents 


You must order the following booklets directly 
from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th 
Street, New York City: 

Tue Bripe's 
ns for th 


ngly illustrated de 
Il many valuabk 


300K Charm 


e entire troussea ir 


Price, 15 cent 
STYLES Fall edition contains twent' 
Price, 


PRACTICAL 


four pages 5 cents 


COSTUMES. A 
novel designs for 
Price, 15 cents. 


MASQUERADI 
booklet of 
pageant 


twenty-lour-page 
party, play or 


Your CHILDREN’S CLOTHES. Twenty-four pages 
of simple and easily made garments for childrer 
with complete and understandable instruction 


for cutting and making. Price, 15 cents 

THE MATERNITY BooK New edition It ill 
trates attractive, sensibie clothes for maternit 
wear, as well as all the necessary garments for 
the layett Patterns supplied for all desigr 
shown Price, 15 cents. 

SIMPLIFIED SMOCKING. Teaches the one-proces 
method of smocking, and shows forty designs, 
with many delightful suggestions for their ap 


plication. Price, 25 cents 

Patterns may be had from any store selling 
Ladies’ Home Journal Patterns, or by mail 
postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Com 


pany, 18 East 18th Street, New York City, at 
the following prices 
CENT 

Dresse +5 
Topcoats +5 
Jackets 10 
Blouses and Skirt $5 
Juniors’ Patterns (12 to 14 year 3 
Children's Sets 35 
Children's Clothe 7h] 
Lingerie 10 
Transfer ‘ 25, up 


Ve mbe 
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The New Generous Dollar Box 
for the Boudoir 
Flesh, Cream, White 








The Face “Powder of Quality 





Used by Women of Refinement for Three Generations Sot\ NESe Dh, 


68 N. LEVY COMPANY now annou: 


additional Requisites for the Toilette = 


incomparable as of old. 


Lablache Face Powder is invisible, adhering, 
smooth in texture and absolutely pure. It ca- 
resses, protects, beautifies, and = best of all 


a Lablache stays on. 


The lingering fragrance of Lablache is as deli- 
cate and dainty as an old-fashioned nosegay 
an original odeur compounded in the secrecy 
of the laboratory. It has been the insistent se- 
lection of three generations of gentlewomen. 
And companions to Lablache Face Powder 
in fragrance, daintiness, and quality are the 
new offerings of Lablache Requisites, each 


distinctive in itselfweach an acquisition to 
New 


Orange, 


Glove Rouge Vanity 


Medium, Dark 


50« 


feminine charm 


Price, 
If your druggist or favorite store does not 


have the new Lablache Requisites, write us 
direct, the quality will delight you. Note the 


free introductory ofter below 


BEN. LEVY COMPANY 
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. pampeieneengact PARIS BOSTON 
| j | 
it|  —-- LABLACHE <— . 
oe =m be ” ’ < 
| ' t ; IT - < sle ompact, 2 inches 
. KACE POWDER. e| ” ania aon : 
Is| GOSTON.BEN. LEVY. Mass. [FI Co Price, $1.5¢ 


owder Refill 








sa Na ad aha aad eer 
4g ded nel ined "2 242 
Fu; ~V~ 
~SE suBst' 
Regular Fifty Cent Size 


Powder Compact, 2% inches 
Extra Thin Purse Size 
Price, $1.00 

Refill, 60c, 


with Puff 


Clip and Mail 
the Coupon 


>. 
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Indelible Lipstick 
Light and Dark 


Price, 50¢ 


FREE INTRODUCTORY OFFER 





: ‘Y ny nt ? th if on Ve lest tt harm f ADdIiACH Fa P. ide . " 
‘ ot at 4 wort anced . , ha , Triple Compact, 2 inches (Open 
1) mm We U repa your addr ‘ 
ili . . (Powder, Rouge and Lipstick 
nerou ” Ry 
Price, $1.75 

kK Powder Refi 
BEN LEVY COMPANY, “Deps. 132, 125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass : | 
Please send me a free sample of Lablache Face Powder in (check the one you want) 
| 
flesh cream whit | 


} 


(What is your favorite face powder and why?) 


(Do you prefer a heavy or delicate scent?) 


(Do you use one powder or many?) 
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more 


Toast 






Advocated by 
Medical Authorities 


1 thereby aids 
ft life W hat 


fast than delicious 


tion an 
ti I rea tn talt « 


ild make a better breal 


brown, crispy, piping hot toast. Medical au 
thorities advocate it not only for the delicate 
in health, but for all. Now you can have 
toast every morning and for every meal, the 
equal of which you never before have tasted. 


Sterno has solved the problem. Sterno Can- 
ned Heat makes toast far superior to other 
methods. And to prove it to you, we offer 
you without charge,a Sterno Toaster to make 
toast quickly, easily, conveniently, to have it 
PIPING HOT RIGHT ON THE TABLE. 
No waiting, no running to the kitchen stove. 
Everybody, Everywhere, Needs Sterno 
Canned Heat 
It has hundreds of uses. Indoors or outdoors, 
all year around you can use it for cooking 
meals, heating milk, or water for shaving, or 
for the curling iron or sad iron. No matter 
what your walk in life, you can enjoy its com- 
forts, whether you are a traveler, farmer, doc- 
tor, teacher, nurse, office or shop worker, etc 


GIVEN FREE 


this 


TOASTER 
with this 


fe. 


Stove 








or with 9 
Ocansof & 


f 


—— 
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STERNO- 
Canned Heat 


How to Get the Toaster Free 


If you are a user of Sterno Canned Heat, Zo 

your dealer and buy six cans of Sterno 
Send the six labels to us and a Sterno Toaster 
will be sent you at once. You can use it on 
iny Sterno stove 


tf you have 


for only 25 
with can of 


Cut out and send 


never used Sterno, 

buy the folding Sterno Stove 

t 1 ruishetr 
5 


REE] mi anal C1 the otert 


If Your Dealer Cannot Supply You 


it s direct for either the stove or the six cans of 
at r both at the following prices: Stove—U. § 
( i Heat—East of Rockies Ww t 
Rock ' for Canada Ww 
th either order 


Write Letter or Send This Coupon 














* 
STERNO CORPORATION 
9 East 37th Screet, New York Dept. 196 
| Srer ( iH 
St 'N 
1d 
( % 
N 
aman => as «<=. oe 
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r HE long, tight sleeve which is, one tucks at yoke depth omitted. Of as viewed in the thumbnail sketch. The 
might omnipresent in daytime course, the tunic frock is represented in the collar is of raccoon fur and also the vertical 
rocks might have been designed wit] busine voman’s wardrobe, and one of the strip in center of cape Black and red 
business woman especially in mind martest ones in Paris for afternoon was buttons give a vivid touch of color 
roughly does it fit into the office environ the tailored silk, second from left rhe up ( , P P 
- . 2 ‘ » P o nlinued “i at 7O 
ment. In keeping with it, too, is the return per part is of white crépe-backed satin, and “ : 
to favor of the very high collar, and both are on its lower edge there is a broad band of 
ndications that tailored things are to the — black satin to match the straight underslip. 
re, a fact further emphasized by the lavis! \ scarf lifts its head proudly and becomes a 
se of buttons as trimming high collar, wrapped around and caught in a 
On the Tollmann frock at extreme left slash at the right side. White ball buttons 
ibove, of a tannish-gray crépe de chine, wi outline the center closing, the close-fitting 
erm five distinct things which are fea uff and the fastening below the surplice line 
iré f present styl There is the vol When Paul Poiret designed the stunning 
late i here by tir tuck t long 1 topcoat in center, its iccess Was so obvious 
leeve: the vaistline he ‘ that he named it for the great English racing 
p al e button trimming. The plai it Epsom Down It is, however, suit 
irranged in groups of three widths ne ible for sportswomen the world over, and 
irter, one-half, and three-quarter al vill be much worn as a storm-withstanding 
below horizontal ro of tucks, ar coat for the business woman. It is of heavy 
( ide belt ot lac er red Lede The brownish-gray re igh cloth with plaided 
} Ss | ame as the n tripesat hem, cuffsand across the cape back, 
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Little Jack Horner sat in a corner 
Eating his Christmas pie 

With his new fork and knife 

The pride of his life 

He wont use his thumb on the sly ! 


HERE’S SILVERPLATE 
THAT BRINGS THE GLOW OF PRIDE! 


Silverplate whose beauty and lustre are winning Little Jack 
Horners to better table manners. Mothers, too, are realizing that 
bright new silverplate influences the whole family to be proud 
of its home. 


Knives, forks, teaspoons, all the needed pieces. In patterns of 
surpassing charm. Resistant to the hardest wear. And priced so 
moderately* some women can hardly believe it. 


Your dealer is waiting to show you raits Mayfair pattern —an 
exquisite design. Ask him to. 


* Teaspoons, for instance, six for $1.65 


Wim-Rogers © Son 
Silverplate 





ees | INTERNATIONAL _SILVER_CO.| 
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Have You Longed 
For Oriental Rugs? 


Masland Argonne Rugs are rich in the true designs and colorings 
of the Orient, and yet they are priced so moderately that they are 
well within the means of every woman who loves beautiful things 
in her home. 


Deep, cushiony and luxurious. Seamless and durable. By the 
revolutionary Masland Method, the colors—clear and unfading, go 
to the heart of the wool and last as long as the wool itself. 


See these new Masland Rugs at your nearest dealer’s. Ask him 
for the free illustrated booklet, “Oriental Beauty in Your Home”. 
If he cannot supply you, write to our selling agents W. & J. Sloane, 
Dep’t 9, L, Wholesale, New York. 

Sizes A wide variety 

x 12’ C, Fi. Masland & Sons, Inc. in Oriental col 


r anp gre ; ; : or combina 
= ° Philadelphia and Carlisle Pa. tions of ‘tans, 
4 sand, taupes anc 


' ple ee Weavers of fine rugs and carpets since 1886 blues. 
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Also three smaller sizes This 


ttern No. 27601 
X [2 in four other different color 


The Masland Label aan B appears on the back 
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Aids Digestion O the ct peepee o! oC od TOOGS a po} ot fresh y 
| mixed COLMAN S MUSTARD 1s as indispensable 


on the table as are the salt and pepper shakers. 





567 A dash — with meats hot or cold not only enhances 
In case it tou dileult to deckde letmain the cblene pillvn and the weal ona eb the the flavor but aids digestion. 
dimity set on page 66, here is a bolster cover that is a truly luxurious compromise. COLMAN’S MUSTARD, known for over 100 years 
as the highest quality English mustard, is sold in the yellow 
" can with the Bull's Head trade mark. This is your guar- 
e ° 7 . . 2 . . a . 
Rejoice the Fastidious Ftousewife antee of the genuine product. Accept no substitutes. 
‘i © FREE—Our new Mustard Recipe Book will be sent on request 
J. & J. COLMAN (U.S. A.) Ltd. 


M-154, 9 WES V NEW YORK 
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he main “breakfast food” of the nation is bread in 


& ‘ Le color. If a small rose, some form, preferably hot bread—muffins, rolls or smok- 
TI i. ( 1 fasten thread on undersia ng corn bread. Very digestible if made of the right i. 
0) i etek tk a aie : 14 py : Note our 
oe oe sredients —goor yur, 1d short 1 eggs, , ) 
hade,con , 1] , free Booklet 


RUMI -D BAKING |] Y | offer 


Lf ™©* 


On ear e of protector the floral spr - is THI VHO] SOM I KID 
B insert needle at A, bring centered,with « ircular motif placed nin inches POWDER the b ¢ sel + ae a 
¢ at ing out at the point at B,a from each spray. The quilt slips snugly into ial tiede! Heth and tase | ere , See 
ing 4 Wrat needle 1? wocket f " » } . } Svtua A 4 i Issu t l I eT i ft ro 
i a ap needle as in ckets of protector when finish and 
¢ > |} ot j we , . ” = t er good ir ents ‘ it is ‘ 
A dl raj lres no tacking u place 
, , t me and t ‘ " 1] , yisa ft f 
ead and pu Che oblong pillow cover at top of page 66 





q made with open ends. Take 


limity twenty-five inches wide, and twent 

i five inches long, for a twelve-inch by sixteer 
| a : inch pillow This width material allows a 
rf . few extra inches at each end and mak: l 


} rett } " 
THE WHOLESOME 


: : er-looking cover than one which just 
—- 2 |S + comes to the edge of pillow ’ 
(Hh) mpd dL ys BAKING POWDER 














Iromcenter a strip of beading three juarter 


te a a , Writ 
de, or, if preferred, substitut« Free f} 
e pert 








ighto B Continued on Page 78 RUMFORD COMPANY, Dept. 22 PROVIDENCE, R. I 
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GEO. T. BRODNAX, INC. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 





ET Us Help You To Save Money 
On Your Christmas Shopping 

Write us today for some of these 
articles and a free copy of our 186 
page catalogue for 1925. 

Your name on the coupon below 
will bring our book promptly. 

Satisfaction guaranteed on every 
purchase or your money refunded 





Po eee 1+ me oe 


| ‘ pia < sy 


a as > 
e on ) 


$15.00 





16858—An unusual 21088— Patterned after 


value is offered in thi much more expensive goods, 
Ring of 14kt. white gold, these white and green gold 
et with black onyx and filled Cuff Links are excel 


genuine diamond, $10.00 lent values at $2.00 pair 


= —<~s—_—=s 


~— 4 : P 4 > anil 
' —_— i — 
La CF 4 v—y <4 
40749—Set ith Imitation Amethyst 41 fine color 
his Sweater Set of rling Silver mak i usetul and 
ttractive gift 


3 pie $1.00 Bar Pin, 50¢ Pins, pair, 50¢ 


40750— Thi Flexible 
Bracelet of Sterling Silve 
vit ro ur i 









40580—Same 
| charm wit} t k 
| feature 75« 
In 10kt. gold, $4.50 
| acl 
| 
| 
40722—Thi 
Vert _ 
rling Silver 
$9640—*'C] l n blue 
Roll Bill Fold ! ette in bl 
( 
$2.00 $2.50 





bt at ot a? we 


GEO. T. BRODNAX, INC. 
20 South Main St., Memphis, Tenn. 


Gentlemen: Please mail me prepaid and with 
bligation on n part, a [ f vour 192 
ulogu 
Cit 
St 
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laid with gold—a row of mar 
| guisate tnterposing between the 
| jade ends. 
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Av LLURING 
’ | and expen- 
. sive look- 
— | Ing 1s this lovely 


neckwear from 
Paris, and those ot 
us who are nimble with our fingers can copy it at 
very little cost. A smart jabot or collar makes 
the nicest kind of Christmas gift, too—a thought 
ell worth noting when bleak November days 
beckon us indoors 
Che organdie collar at top of page measures 
121% inches around the neck, with a tucked panel 
12 inches wide and 18 inches long. The under- 
neath collar of organdie is 4 inches wide at deep 
est point of scallop, and the top one of net is 3 
inches wide Scalloped pieces on panel organdie 
1 inch wide and net 34 inch wide, respectively 
and collars are bound with black organdic 
(he panel is split up center, with scalloped 
pieces attached on left side, and edges nar 
rowly bound together with bias binding of white 


— J organdie. On right front, pearl buttons in groups 
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Built the 


Doctors’ Way 


er those admirable mothers 
whose good taste demands 
beauty in their children’s shoes, 
but who yet insist that it be com- 
bined with sound, common-sense 
design, Simplex Flexies were cre- 
ated and built the doctors’ way 
Flexies combine Nature’s three 
cardinal requirements. Flexies 
allow the foot to rest on the heel 
and the base of the great and the 
little toes—the natural way. Rock- 
ing sidewise, which is certain to 
curve the pliant legs in or out, is 
impossible with Flexies. 


Perfect Ankle and 
Instep Fit 


The famous Flexies sole bends 
with the foot, allowing the little 
ankle and instep to develop need 
ed strength. No nails ot staples 
are used in Flexies. No danger 
of wrinkles and jagged nail-ends 
to torture the tender feet 
The cl ild who wears Flexies 
assured a heritage of pertect feet 
a happiness thar all too few of 


us grown-ups know 


SIMPLEX SHOE MFG. COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSI? 


Creators of Daintier Footn: ar for Y oung Feet-1to91 








Ask your dealer. 
Write for book- 
lets—"“The Care 
of Baby’s Feet” 
and a Fairy Tale 


for the k iddies. 
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Cream-colored net ar 3-inch mat ng ( e t 
ace make the vestee with graceful jabot at olten wears 


right center of page 176. A straight piece of 


net 15 inches long and 9 inches wide is used _ net and consists of a stral 
for the back of vestee, whil the front, which vide and 8! 


sta pane la 


as the one at top ol page. 


is split down center front for 11 inches, is stitched, along the edge 
22 inches long and 13 inche de,and joins mension, to a piece of 7 
r 4 | ] t t j 
uc! ul 
ck front. For the rming the back Che 
of the collar, 29 inches « 3-inch-wide lace one end is then pla it 
pin-tucked to half the width of the lace. One vidt Catch the plait 
and a half inches of lace collar exteads be le 3 inches from top 
ond the net ot vestee ad ne atr t m top, s piece ck 
é i I I rie b] l 
ppe i e edage ) e! pel I t “ i 
et kort ( lace 1s ea { l 1 l 
estet Elastic is run through casing at Siupped over i { 
iist to hold vestee i place the bateau per 
White { man, faill r al one the ce t It mace t 
bed popular 1 combine 
v orga e and 1de-gree ( ( ‘ I i l i 
) ( i il | et at | ert t page I isures 26 ‘ i 
176. The finished straight collar—23 inche ld, 30 inches, ane é 
v¢ long and 3 ; Inches vide is an inch ci lo this third i ( 
rgandie hem with the joining seam covered i l-incl 
g-inch-wide | elle Bind t il rr 
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Exquisite? Adorable? Yes, yes, but listen! 
Lr. MADISON Spreads and Crinkle Cloth have 


much more to them than mere beauty. For their 


practical features are quite unusual. 


With most housewives the great outstanding virtues are 
these: That the spreads are so easily washed (fast colors 

require absolutely no ironing 
Dolly Madison Crinkle 
and always are fresh and dainty 


can be used same day as 


washed. Bed opre ids do not muss 


Dolly Madison Crinkle Cloth to match for draperies, lamp- 

shades, etc vive t ; at m individualit na ¢ irm 

that can be obtained in no other 
1/iways look for the 
Label. Ne 


Dolly Madison 


Spread ts genuine without it 





GEORGE ROYLE & CO., Dept. L11, Mfrs., Phila. > 
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I Make your 
Christmas gifts 

of Sealing Wax 
one ere ; joes x a0 ; i. : 1 t t apree 


t I b t gi 
{ Per t t 
harming and ful gift A ( 
you made then 
Learn how to make unusual wall plaques, pen 
dants, earrings and hat ornaments; paint candles, 


how to transform ordi 


vases and powder compacts; 
inexpensive pottery or paper into 


dainty gifts of real beauty and usefulness 
The book of instructions costs but ten cents. The 
sets of actual patterns from which you can work art 


Write for them nou 


You will be delighted with the p: 


nary, objects of 











They make 
The sheets of patternsare the very /atest 
additional instruc 

and information. There are patterns for 


atterns 
ar itsoeasy 
and included with them are 
tions 





noulding with melted wax—and also pat / 

terns for painting with lved wax. The 

instruction book, patterns and Denni 7 

on’s Sealing Wax are for sale b Dennison’s  ; 


tationers and department 7 Dept. 36 


. i | 

stores. Or, if you prefer, use the si Framingham, Mass 

pon. Check r 4 

| 
€ l ne¢ < I t 
each. or thirt | 
cent | Tt s* 

4 
comple J 
y 















































YOUR CHILD | 


would choose this 


doll for Christmas 


CB rry Leer is as adorably pretty | 
and sturdy as a baby. Her | 
soft round stuffed body feels like 
a baby’s to hug. Her hard, 
almost-unbreakable face and arms 
and legs are dimpled—and her 
legs are floppy and life-like as | 
tiny sister's. | 





Betty Lee says ‘‘Mamma’’ in | 


the sweetest way, closes her d 


ar 
ling blue eves with real eyelashes 
and goes fast asleep You can 
wash her face, dress and undress 


her, treat her like a real child. 


That is why daughter loves her 
so. She is pretty as a picture but 
built for long wear. Mothers find 
that there 1s a lot more than just 
play in Effanbee Dolls. They are 
haracter-builders, made life-like to 


teach gentle care. 


This booklet tells you 


aX \ \ Wit I t iw 
tor best Chey ire called the ° Doll 
the Golden Heart 


Id 


| 
because of their 
; 
tie golden heart necklaces Look 


t when vou look for an Effanbee Doll 


All goo tor sell then If your dea 


EISCHAKER & BAUM 
Dept is G St t. New Y ( 


EFFANBEE 
DOLLS 
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Of the jumper type is Chanel’s 
coat dress, second from right on 
page 172. It is a mixed tweed, 
in shades of beige and brown, and 
has the deep inverted plait in the 
center front and center back of 

( kirt that is a cor picuc 

1 practical part of this nter’s 
fashions The belt is of brown 


suéde, and the buttons, too, are 


of suéde At one side only of the 
blouse is an inset po ket finished 
1eck elt 
Ome « ne i ri ( hade l 
lected for the velours de laine dress at ex 
treme right on page 172. This is a best seller 


of Premet’s, for it combines simplicity, prac 
icality and smartness in a delightful way 
The high collar and the cuffs are of white 
linen, and the trimming bands on skirt are of 
a brown plaid in which quite a little red is 
mixed. Buttons are of brown suéde, and the 
looped tie 1s ol mate hing moiré 

\fternoon clothes for the business woman 
ly mean best clothes for the eagerly 


] 


anticipated Saturday afternoon or Sunday 





Continued from Page 172 


celebration. What could be nicer 
to celebrate, for instance, than the 
possession of Drecoll’s shutter- 
green crépe de chine,at left above? 
It is a perfectly straight frock, 
with a glorified jabot from neck 
to hem—attached in collar and 
houlder seam ind many gold 
buttons. 
in thumbnail, is plain; the wide 
belt is of matching grosgrain and 
there is much gold on the buckle 
which clasps it 
An evening frock ent rely of red lace 1 

Chanel’s contribution to our happiness. The 
front of skirt, which has the circular move 

ment to the mth degree, is cut in one with the 
wing draperies falling from the shoulders in 
back. A front view of this charming frock is 
at left of thumbnail sketch 


The bac | , as sketched 


f 


By this time, the popularity of 
skin is well established. It adorns our coats 
in the form of collars and cuffs. It is perched 
somewhere upon smart little felt hats, but it 
remained for Molyne ix to dare the unheard 
of, and use it as a floral design on a black 


leopard 


of Office Flours 


velvet and leopard-skin ensemble suit. The 
coat is one glorious pelt of leopard, with 
black seal effectively trimming the shawl 
collar and cuffs. Before one’s friends have 
utterly recovered from such a vision of pros 
perity—only the successful business woman 
or the Boss’ Wife could aspire to it !—th 
i sthrowna le to reveal its black velvet 
lining, which matches the gown worn beneath 
it and makes the coat reversible. The frock 
has a deep V in front, outlined in gold bugle 
beads The kimono sleeves are edged with 
the beads, and beads are also used to out 
line the | opal {-sh in flowers. bac K ol whi h 
the velvet is cut away and chiffon substi 
tuted to avoid a thick, clumsy look. Tiny 
gold beads form the pe tals of these flowers 

\ decided contrast in its unadorned sim 
plicity is Patou’s green crépe satin at right 
of I 


page here is a deep V neck—see thumb 
nail sketch—and on the skirt flaring draper 


ies in pointed outline are attached at center 
front, center back and at each side, and 
stitched to skirt at top and down the longer 
side [Three six-inch horizontal folds mark 
the center front of the low waistline 
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CRANE BEAUTY IN THE OPEN; (CRANE QUALITY. IN ALL HIDDEN FITTINGS 





Sa 





; - 


LT ea cer ne te a eae 
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The ease with which the combined 7urnia bath 
and Crystal s hower can be adapted to any indi- 
vidual arrangement you may desire is a notable 


advantage in the planning ot your bathroom. 


They can be installed in either of the three usual 
positions right or lett corner orrecessed alcove. 
But their distinction and convenience are full) 
brought out only when they are set against a 


wall, with ends free, or in the o pen, as above. 





Inclosed on three sides in plate lass, the Crys 

tal shower eliminates clinging curtains, yet is 
entirely splash-proof. Cold or tempered water 
is supplied to the shower, four horizontal 
sprays and the tub by the same mixing faucet. 


Crane fixtures, sold « nity th rough plumbing con- 
tractors, include types and styles that are with- 


in saeel of all. Write tor vour booklet of color 


schemes, ““The New rs t ot Fine Bathrooms.”’ 


CRAIN a 


GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
| CRANE LIMITED: CRANE BUILDING, 386 BEAVER HALL SQUARE, MONTREAL 


, 


Works. Chicago, Bridgeport, Birmingham 


CRANE-BENNI 
C® CRANI 











Branches and Sales Offices in One 
Nationa’ Exhibit Rooms: Chicago, New York, 


PARIS, 


Hundred and Forty-five Citi 
mtic City, San Francisco and Montr 


NANTES 
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Sunshine Fruit Cake 
Contains 


Tender Leghorn Citron 
Candied Pineapple and Cherries 
Plump Sultana Raisins 
Choice Almonds, Pecans, Wal- 


nuts, Spices and Flavorings 


The one and two pound Sunshine 
Fruit Cakes are always appreciated 
as gifts. They are delicious. They 
keep. And they are packed attrac- 
tively in handsome tins. You can 
easily wrap them and safely mail 
them to friends far and near. 

Try one. Discover how good it is. 
Serve with the different sauces 
(recipes are printed on the label). 
Then send a box to your friends. 


Here is one of the sauce recipes: 


Orange Sauce 


1 cupful sugar 

1 tablespoonful flour 

1 tablespoonful butter 

I egg . 

1: cupfuls boiling water 
Grated rind of ': orange 

Mix sugar and flour thoroughly, 

our over the water and boil fot 


lve minutes. 


Add the butter, pour onto the egg 
well beaten, add grated orange rind, 
and return to the heat for a mi ment, 


I ut do not boil. 


* * x 
I t that sor rood 
yOUI hood will 
Su i t Cal 
cer ¢ kK Oo 
| t Ca K t 
t ? u t ll 
K I 
) 
Prices 
Four pound tin .... . $4. 
Sr. H lay Gitt Box 
Two pound tin. .... $2. 
One pound tin ..... $1.00 


Prices cover shipment to any point 
in the United States and include 


parcel post and insurance charges. 


This coupon will make it 
ler the Sunshine Fruit Cakes you 

desire. Just check the size you Want 

and sign your name and address, 


enclosing the amount indicated. 


| Four Pound Tin $4 
Two k I 

| One } | 

' 

\ 

! 

; Mail t 

| SUNSHINE BISCUITS 
| kr D - 
| : 
| Long | J ye N. Y 
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Sunshine 
Fruit Cake 





Specially Packed for the Holidays 


Suppose you needed only to reach out 
and select all the finest fruits and nuts 
of the world. 

Suppose you took pride in the fact thut 
you never had a disappointment in bak* 1g. 

Even then you couldn’t make a F -tter 
cake than this Sunshine Fruit Cak: . 

To purchase the ingredients 2 .d bake 
a fruit cake would cost you more than 
you have to pay for this deli-ious loaf. 

And with it you get the special holiday 
box. This is a round tin box beautifully 
decorated with an Egyptian design. You 


will and many uses for it after the cake 
*, eaten. 

One of these Sunshine Fruit Cakes, in 
its artistic box, makes a nice remembrance 
to send your friends. 

The specially packed Fruit Cake is the 
four pound size. 

Thiscakeisround witha hole inthecenter 
for convenient slicing. Each box contains 
a folder of recipes for delicious sauces so 
that the cake may be served in several ways. 


The one and two pound packages are 
shown in the illustration on the left. 


[OosE-WiLeEs Biscuit (OMPANY 


Bakers of Sunshine Biscuits 


Branches in Over 100 Cities 
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N FASHIONING the latest 
reducing garments, H & 


a“ 
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Treco interlining—the finest RUBBI 
j j 


oy } -o loupe 
fabric ever developed. 


Secretex holds its shape yet exerts 
a firm, even pressure around the body 




















HINK-FILLERS on the Christmas tin stitch s in black and red or 
(7's ind also ideal articles for Christ linen, wit Iternate black and re 
si bazaars, are these fancy handker hem. A jaunty Dodo bird—bek 

efs that Fashion so emphatically approves outline a d satin te é 


THE “H& W” COMPANY, NEWARK,N. J. 
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€ 

€ 

€ 

€ 

€ 

| and permits the garment to be adjusted ‘ 
| exactly as reduction is desired. € 
| THE garment illu : Your Secretex garment will not € 
ee oe oe i} SPLIT, TEAR or BREAK—and may be ‘ 
Th is al FS washed, dried and donned again in € 

$ The Cla we . hfteen minutes. It is soft, smooth and € 

an P' )y pliable, yet snug and comfortable to € 

= y wa eee | a” | J the wearer, ‘ 

H & W, with many long years of € 

H &W Secretex Garments are also experience, absolutely guarantee that ‘ 
made in diaphragm belts, brassieres Secretex garments will give perfect é 

and corsettes. satisfaction € 

si € 

FREI 4 r a 

rip > Ne x ( r \ . 

t € 

€ 

€ 

€ 

€ 
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(land eaainmeeiiaess. * ome Woe ceraieaod tome on op BRASSIERES » GIRDLES » BELTS +» CORSET SPECIALTIES 
red linen bits with buttonholed scallops nge linen surrounds a black « FW Ve Va Vantaa tastan Yast ant antes tantastaataataa tas taatae Tas teats tant aa tan tad taa tae an tan tan tan ten ttn tunes teeta iae 
ite The cir titch,and the“‘shingled’’] TE 








“Rain wont affect 
their bright colors 
—: ES] | | 
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POLAN, KATZ & CO. 


Baltimore, Md. 


Little Umbrellas in Colors 
of FRUIT OF THE LOOM 
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Now the 
question of 
GIFTS 
is solved 
2. easily 


] tl | ; wi 
consi< the list of friends at 


remembered. 


relatives who must be 
What will vou and your children 
send them? This question can now 
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es 
e 
* 
2 
* 
e 
oo 
es 
7. 
& 
e 
a 
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s 
e 
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- 
be answered easily, as proved by e 
the gifts pictured below . . . only e 
the many RUSTCRAFT ® 
+. 

e 
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* 
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oe 
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gifts vou have from. 


a few of 


to choose 





No. 496 
A Decorated 
Toasting 
ene eG 
50; 


No. 563 
Shoe Shin 
ing Kit, 





RUSTCRA at 
GIFTS 


Individual, Practical, 
at Surprisingly 
Low Prices 


Ihere’s sentiment, beauty as well 
as utility embodied in each RUST 
CRAFT gift. Among them you'll 
fit l fts to pl isc th most fasti 
| the fir th 
| fi f th 
oth but | s 


goods ; etal. St 
book 


nt stores, no doubt th 


and gift shops 


| patron ‘ t ready oO 
‘ u RUSTCRAFT gift 
Pr hel h her Ww =f + th 
R 
} ( g / } 
R P H 
(x \\ S B 
Dealer RUSTCRAFT {t r lifferent, 
r Vrit I I t 
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Y 7 nd brir ? r Z K 
' B. Wy , rou? 
‘ 15. The lower wheat t Base dee le madd 
A stitch is mad ik 
salt lcci thread, and take stitches Nos 
\ the one at the top, i \ 6,7 and 8, as for rose. Insert 
hat corp ing thread \ 0 } 
bul wrapping thread i," ! needle at B and carry on un 
oe -, , >? / 2 
toward you fifteen fy lerside, bringing it out at A, 
p< - the, ta ; 
. - times around the AN ready for second Stitch. 
needle. At left, the I 
15 : 
needle is going ‘ 
through to underside to fasten thread. If you are 
naking a larger rose, make another series of five ? 
petals around these petals,in the lighter shade, wrap- | If 
py the é from tweniy to twenty-five times {7 . jj 
| 
5 17. N inser needle : | | 
: <> \ = 
C, bringing it out at , a \ $< 
\\ j N 
3 and then proceed t i ' S )) 
fy vrap eight times around ai j 
| f ‘ =" = 
eI needle poinP as before, , | egal / 
drawing up firmly to C. CER, { 
, Carry thread through t __ | 
ae 
inde e to C 19 
I “Ss 
| Tur? rk . For the Frer kp Ariy 
r n per ede rouch » , , 
B thr it dD, {me 
, ( i ; 1] / ) , , 
ra ” roun ) ( 
y f f ff , 
buttonholed slits for ribbon. Seam cover Instead of being just slipped over the 


together made in the 
dimity 
twenty 
ide enough to encircle 
half-inch 
run a quarter 
to the round 
from this run a 


bolster, a 
following 
forty-seven inches 
h bolster and w 
bolster At each end make a 
Five inches from this 
inch tuck, which 
ends of bolster 


The open ends are finished with 
two-and-a-half-inch-wide lace edged scallops 

Place the scroll design three 
from the top of cover, between rows of bead 
ing. Three vards of ribbon are required 

The oval pillow cover at bottom of page 
06 is made of two separate pieces of dimity, 
twenty by fourteen int hes, with 


n entire casing may be 
manner Cut a 


long—this is fora 


piece of 
flower inches 
SLX-1n¢ 
the 
hem 
will just come 


a slight in Five inches 


vard curve where tied together with ribbon two-and-a-half-inch tuck, turning toward 
Center on top ol the cover the circular ends It is this tuck hich is to be scalloped 
motif of the design You will find three and ind lace edged Draw ends together with 
ilf vards ol half inch r ibl on sulhicient t narrow tape run throug h hem | ick loops 
ke the bb é g | mt bl here | er 
ype | ‘ ) pott 
{ rt OO 
{ I { ‘ | 
) ] ~é ‘ i] ‘ 
er, |e e-incl p 
) r | | | folds 
1 1 ctl ( ( n ( llope 
I ‘ pe | a d the fol In position end 
yvage 175 ire ent é I over. Hem the underside. The first black 
illop to scallop, and requiresenoughdimity dot of spray is placed ten and a half inche 
to encircle bolster The scallops ire two and Irom the siad¢ The black dot at other end of 
i half inches wide, and the floral motifs are this same spray is ten inches from the center 
placed three inches from the of circular motif in center of protector. 


something Different for Bridge 
and -Mah-fJongg 


Contin 1 from ] 


! the broad dimension—that is, with have stitches crocheted up and down instead 
initials crocheted from the side,and not from of across. Having rows at right angles here 
op to bottom. Follo me directions for eeps the motif from stretching 
inserting Place finished corners on linen, with seven 

Keach of the corner on bridge cover hasa dif rows projecting over edge, and Sew firmly 
fere rump motif —corresponding with th ollowing the same directions as for the mah 

PKU over the wwned head Start jongg set Then connect the corners by 
crocheting these corners at the lower-rig! crocheting a border of six rows of open squares 


hand corner, where one row of filet juts out between two corners \fter this has been 
he nd the rder There are seven open aone on all four sides, crochet a final row of 
ares in the first row. + Continue crochet open squares around the entire cloth, witl 
ing toward the left of photograph and wher picots at every elg rhth square 
vou have completed enough of design to lhe napkins are fifteen inches square, the 
how the crowned head and the flower on crocheted motif starting at the lower-left 
left side, break off thread and pick up at hand side, with a row of eight open squares 
right angles, so that stem and leaf of flower Follow the same directions for inserting 
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BENT BONES 


that were 


STRAIGHT BONE 
that grew straight ir 
EDUCATOR SHOE; 


bent 


by pointed shoes 














Room for 5 toes! 


OUR children are 
happy and care-free 
| when fitted in Educator 
shoes. Free from foot 
troubles—never a com 
plaint—and you are 
sured that 
are growing as Nature in 
tended they should. 


as 





their feet 


Educators are handsome, 

sturdy and fashioned in all 
the late patterns. Shoes 
your children will delight 
to wear and you will be 
proud to see on their feet. 
None genuine without 
this stamp: 


FDUCATOR 
SHOE® 


I 








REG. US. PAT. OFF 


or MEN, WOMEN, CHILDRE 


 Q00 


If your dealer does not carry Educators, order fr« 


RICE & HUTCHIN: 


Address: 16 High Street, Boston, U.S. A 
Also send for booklet \ 


2 
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Coat Dress 
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‘ctorial Review 
Patterns 
t's Express the 


2443 . Tunic Dress 
45¢ ; 2420 Bai 
Nila i>) | #2 tay oe: of 
34-46-—14-20 \ | \ | 
\\ | Ye 
Jacket Costume \ | \ a th 
2416 . ee OU 
45« : \ 
34-48 





ODAY, more than ever, Youthfulness and Smart 
Style are synonymous. And, because Pictorial 
Review Patterns create slender and youthful lines, the 
best-dressed women everywhere demand them. They 


Don’t miss Pictorial Review for November 
first of M. 
The Ten Commandments, and another of 


taining the 


geous colors called “ 





14-20 \ 


r\s - 7 > 
Wixi} 
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aN bl OAL: ) i A 

j othe i \ | 4 

j \ 1) \ \ 

1] bagel \} I.) lt 
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ao al TA Th Hath \ \ j 
\ \ # 
, 2439 456, yi 2446 *6 le 2429 4% v 2425 45 4 \ 2432 45 ¢ 413 45¢ 


know that a dress made from a Pictorial Review Pattern 
preserves the very spirit of youth. Each pattern includes 
free the special dressmaking guide, the Pictograf, with 
every necessary instruction clearly printed on it. 


the 25th Anniversary number-—con- 


Leone Bracker’s wonderful series of pictures interpreting 


those beautiful art supplements in gor- 


Autumn” by America’s greatest landscape painter, George Inness. 


On sale now. 


PICTORIAL REVIEW PATTERNS 


Create Slender and Youthful Lines 


On Sale at All Leading Stores 
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100 Edgings and 
Insertions for 10c : 
: UST think of it—a hundred dif : 
: J ferent designs for dainty edging : 
; ind insertions—all collected <¢ ° 
: veniently in Clark's O. N.T. Bo ‘ 
- No. 1 it «the rprisingly low : 
: price oft I Ll y¢ f S ° 
' of ti ptona aluc ' 
' ‘ 
‘ ' 
' Eve i J 
Ci ( t 
(: eve | 
9: { ( ' 
/ ' ' 
(: superior lustre, strength and smoothness. ; 
' ’ ’ 
- If your dealer cannot supply you, send us : 
(: 10 cents and we will send it to you promptly 7 
* THE SPOOL COTTON COMPANY 
: Dept. 279, 315 Fourth Avenue : 
(. New York e 
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Be sure to purchase 


CLARKS @lik® 


M ERCERIZED CROCHET 
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SPOOL COTTON CO 
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The Wolf Tracker 


(Continued f 


ind camps had known him, though never for 
le ngth ol time 
The tracks showed sharply in the dust 
Old Gray had passed along there yesterday 
He was somewhere up or down those ragged 
lope s. Cunning as he was, he had to hold 
contact with earth and rock; he had to slay 
and eat; he must leave traces of his nature, 
his life, his habit and his action. To these 
Brink would address himself with all the 
racity fanold} inter but ith something 
infinitely more—a passion which he did not 
understand. “Wal, Old Gray, I’m on your 
track,” and strapping the heavy pack on his 
broad shoulders, he took up the carbine and 
strode along the trail. 


T PLEASED Brink to find that his first 

surmise was as correct as if he had cogni- 
zance of Old Gray’s instincts. The wolf 
tracks soon sheered off the trail. Old Gray 
was not now a hunting or a prowling wolf. 
He was a traveling wolf, but he did not keep 
to the easy-going, direct trail. 

Brink could not find tracks on gravel and 
bowlders, so he crossed the wide bottom of 
the gorge, and after a while found Old Gray’s 
trail on the opposite slope. Before he struck 
it he had believed the wolf was heading for 
high country. Brink tracked him over a 
forested ridge and down into an intersecting 
cahon, where on the rocks of a dry stream 
bed the trail failed. 

\t length he came to pools of water in 
rocky where the sand and gravel 
bars showed the tracks of cattle, bear and 
deer. But if Old Gray had passed on up that 
narrowing cafion, he had avoided the 
holes Patches of maple and thickets of oak 

vered the steep slop¢ s, leading up to the 
cracked and seamed cliffs, and they 
in turn sheered up to where the level rim 
shone black-fringed against the blue. Here 
the stream bed was covered with the red and 
gold and purple of fallen autumn leaves 

Che sun, zenith, fell hot upon 
Brink’s head. He labored on, to climb out 
defile that led to the level forest 
wind blew cool Brink 
Then he strode east along 


recesses, 
water 


ase ol 


now at the 


narrow 
above Here the 
rested a moment i 
the precipice, carefully searching for the 
volf trail he had set out upon. In a mile of 


low travel, he did not discover a sign of Old 


Gray Retracing his steps, he traveled west 

for a like distance, without success. Wher 

pon he ret rned to the head of the cafor 
climhed. and ther 


el OldG 
ept p Luger 
nere t I \ 
te abruptly he came upon the huge foot 
print ol the lofer. made in soft black muc 
beside elk tracks that led into a hole here 
vater had recently stood 


‘You're inter 
Wal, Old Gray 


Hah!” ejaculated Brink 
ested in that yearlin’ elk 
I'll let this do for today sos 
The cold, raw dawn found Brink stirring 
bl 


\ lanket of cloud had pre vented a white 
rost on the grass, but there glistened a filn 
the brool As the n came up, lit 
blue mostly clear. The 
e thin clouds was from the é 
nad the were traveling fast 


Before the sun had warmed out 
the shade of the cafion Brink, pa k 


on back and rifle in hand, had taken 


p Old Gray’s trail The wolf 
preference tor the open 

ho in many places left plain 

imprint the sand. The cafor 


nning away irom tne 
Rim, dee p< ned and 
dened ind its dl I 


} 


m Pasi 


fag 


stream. Evidently the great wolf was not 
losing time to place distance between him 
and his last kill. Brink found no more sign 
f his evincing interest in any tracks 

About noon, by which time Brink had 


trailed the animal fully ten miles down the 
tracks for 
intersecting 


canon, seldom losing the long 


Old Gray took to an cafion, 


rough-walled and brushy. and soon he went 
up into the rocl It took Brink all after 
Br k ) if j e spent days tor suc 


a triumph 

“ Aha, you old gray devil!” he soliloquized, 
as he bent his gaze on a snug retreat under 
shelving rocks, where showed the betraying 
impress of feet and body of the wolf. ‘‘So 
you have to sleep an’ rest, huh? Wal, I 
reckon you can’t get along without killin’ an’ 
eatin’ too. Old Gray, you're bound to leave 
tracks, an’ I'll find them.” 

At length Brink came to a beaver dam, 
and on the very edge of it, deep in the wet 
mud, showed the unmistakable tracks of the 
giant wolf. From that point Old Gray’s 
tracks showed in the wet places up and down 
the banks of the narrow ponds of water. He 
had been vastly curious about these dams 
and mounds erected by the beaver. Every 
where he left tracks. But Brink could not 
find any sign of the wolf catching a beaver 
unawares. The beaver of this colony had 
been at work that night cutting the aspen 
trees and dragging boughs and sections of 
trunks under the water. 


UNSET came before Brink had found a 
J track of the wolf leading away from that 


park Still he made camp satisfied with the 
day Any day in which he found a single 
fresh track of this wolf was indeed time well 


keep the 


general direction Old Gray had taken until 


the snow began to fall 


His hope was that he might 


spent 


Night settled down like a black blanket 
the wind moaned louder than usual. Brink 
soliloguized that the wind was warning Old 


Gray to leave the country before the fatal 
Snow fell 
ceding 
whether he had his 
back, his palms were 


Contrary to his custom on pr 
nights, he sat up a long time 


face to the fire or his 


and 


comforting heat Brink looked and listens 
with more than usual attention during tl 
soil } j 1 
At LA it { | p t 
R I \ re ( ered 
\t ‘ I r it ( 
i He I ‘ 
Q] ep 
pp 
Wit | N 
T I pe 
| et ed a l \ ame 
se, dim past \vain it pealed } 
vith a sharper note, not greatly differ 
from that of a hunting hound 
Lofers trailin’ a deer, said Brink 
‘Two of them, mebbe more.’ 


\gain he heard the bays, 
away, and another time, indistinct 
After that the weird moaning solitude of the 
forest remained undisturbed 


quite 


RINK la back in | blanket, but not t 
I leep. He would lie awake now for a lor 
hile. He imagined he ne ird deep low bays 
back in the forest Alw wind made 
for which the eager ears were at 


iys the 


the sounc 





growing farther 


tuned. Suddenly Brink again sat up. “Say, 
have I got a nightmare?” 
He turned his ear away from the cold wind 
1, holding his breath, he listened. Did he 


ear a bay or a moan in the forest? Long he 
remained stiff, intent Now he felt himself 
fooled, and then he was sure he heard som«e 


thing His patience matched his imagina 

tion. Then came a slight lull in the wind, and 
ng a low, deep wolf-ba ild and te 
rib in its suggestiven¢ Reck 
that s a bigger older wol .’ observe 


‘An’ if he runs this 


ns somethir 
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4 ins Sweeper-Vac will do more 


to aid housecleaning than 
any other make of cleaner. It will 
perform efficiently the 


duties of a cleaner, with its power 


regular 


ful suction combined with moto: 


driven brush, anditsattachments. 


Then—with the new Vac Mop 


it will mop and polish hard 
floors and 


vacuum. 


—ayeePS | 


linoleum— by 


\\ 


wood 


ma 
* 








M. S. WRIGHT CO. 





the Vacuum 
Cleaner with \ 
the Vac-Mop \ 
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Combination Boxes 
for Christmas 


Artistic, color- 
ful boxes of LE 
JADE con- 
taining two 
or more prod- 
ucts, 


Fleurs d'Amour preparations are 
offered this season in combina- 


ever. 


Ask your dealer 
to show you 
these—an 
other beautiful 
creations of 
ROGER & 
GALLET. 





tion boxes more beautiful than. 
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1 more preclous pel 
Nor has America ever 
-arisian fragrance a more genuine 


fragrant story Fleurs d’Amour is told 
‘ } ] 
Flow: t Love’’—the most lovely 


in tt wid 
ie? In the WoOTIaA. 


LE JADE and Fleurs d’Amour come in 


he most desirable toilet preparations — Extrait 


a I roudre, sachet, Lalc, «€ 


OGER & GALLET 


Parfumeurs Paris y 
XTH AVENUE (a 


JEW YORK (NEW ADDRESS) 709 SI 


per 


ne 
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Women of fashion choose Brownbilt Shoes for their style. 
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Look for Buster’s Picture 


yay 


BusTer Br 


Keep growing feet shapely, strong and sturdy 
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Mothers know that growing feet Style is also a dominant factor in 
need special care—that shoes must these shoes: the models are correct: 
not cramp or pinch the little feet — the leathers are fashionable; the 
that the gradual development of shoemaking is excellent. No finer 
bones and muscles is most necessary children’s shoes are made; no better 
to continued health. values are obtainable. 

Wise mothers provide this For pleasing fit, lasting wear, 
health-protection for their boys and correct style and real economy, 
girls with Buster BrownShoes—the Buster Brown Shoes are unrivaled. 
only shoes made upon the Brown Good stores everywhere sell them 
Shaping Lasts, which insure correct at $3, $4, $5 and up. Two million 
support for each bone and muscle of parents buy them repeatedly on the 
the foot, in shoes of every size. strength of past performances. 

bilt 
srown it Shoes 
ws ~ ' ».. 
For women combine correct style with For men combine comfort and ser- 
perfect fitting qualities. There are many vice, and are designed to rest the feet, 
models for all occasions, each a con- and to please the eye. The last you like 
spicuous example of fine shoemaking. can be had in the latest style effects in 
They retail everywhere at $6 to $10. these shoes, at $6 to $10. 


Secon. Dace Gomnann, Dw. S.avas WwoOn 


Manufacturers 
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It thrilled Brink to the 
arrow of his bones. He 
erked up with a burst of 
ot fire over him “Old 
Gray! That’s Old Gray!’ 
he exclaimed exultantly 
No ordinary lofer could 
ive a like that 
He’s fallen in with the 

nch rangin’ this forest 
\n’ sure as I’m _ born 
hey’re relayin’ a deer.” 


Far off in the woods the 


Voice 


wn note of savage 


Contin 1 fron 


{ { ree 
Br 
eI I Br 
The ‘ 
rae 
yro ( ‘ ture U! 
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Lane Greys 
Best Books 
F YOU wish to 

obtain without 
cost to you the 
best books Zane 

Grey ever wrote, 

See Our announce 

ment on page 224. 
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I 
) i scene e « n 
I i t C)ve 
r 
alott Undertoot, 


ever, the beauty of this 
spot had been marred 
Here the buck had been 
overtaken and torn to 


pieces 


& BRINK had seen 
the beauty of the col 
orful forest, so now he 
viewed the record of the 
tragic balance of nature 


The one to him was the 





same as the other He 
did not hate Old Gr 
wr being the leader i 
this butchery of a gentle 
forest creature 


, e. These bays came e same direc Wal, now, I wonder how long he’ll tra 
tion as those that had awakened Brink Phe vith this pack of lofers, he soliloquized 
; ves had resorted to a trick Brink knew If I was guessin’, I’d say not long 
| The pack had split into several part Ho fferent from those running 
. relave the ‘ t rack ‘ 1 hee g ( 
. r ( n nN re Dp n led ) 
. 
’ ” { 
4 ; 
| \ 
LOWERING gt c rg 
4 forest mantle Br rug 
I es p 
ther ()} 
M re , | 
But es , 
, 
If it goo the ‘ 
| The Ilr rk } : , 
é | | 
I ‘ 0) G : \) 
| 
{ i 
‘4 
4 
a 
ayers 
The een I de before ‘ t Br I ) (5 
ceased to vet they were cl ‘ ‘ nit . show the ean 
be read bv the hunter The buck } “ ‘ tagonist Brink kne 
ning. Two wolves had been chasing him, Old Gray kept to his straight course 
neither was Old Gray halted bv the trail he and s lofer allie 


Without a 





word Brink set off on the tra snoy 
plain in the snow Through level, open Here Old Gray had stood in his track Bri 
rest, down ridge and over ile nto imagined he could see the great gr brute 
ets ol maple aspe part valk g the scent tr 
# ation he Old G 
hii H 
( ntil ne T eemec ITs p 
nonplused the ter 
"THE trail he was following swung ina r ited that the vif | deliberat 
| ged circle keeping clear of rock ( nd t cK I But 
the windfalls where running wv be ‘ ‘ pt t ( 
P Br p | ¥ adi 
e restin int nit el CK 
t the last « eS ll hve rive OK Brink wok « nior iT 
trail of the oo! if ck They had the future t l prove r Hi 
sed him all night. Their baying had kept trudged on vefore A t 
then +} hearir ‘ er The } It. ar fore p 
| u H é 
re to drive K ‘ ‘ 
raight ww ras edi at 
I 1 noon the sun came t, | l ped Maki ( 


Everywhere 


g trom the 


and Brink and the buck had left in the 





Makes Any Hat — 
it Any 
ead 








Bandeau 


Reduces large size hats to 
fit small heads. Goes com 
pletely around the crown, 
making the hat fit snugly 
and comfortably. Adjust 
able to any size hat and 
inserted in 10 seconds. No 


“Hat Size 
Reducer 


Makes the hat fit perfectly 
and look its best. Goes in 
the back of the hat 
can be changed from one 


hat LO inother 


onds No 


and 


in 5 sec- 


sewing 


pinnin nothing 


sewing. No stitching 
merely a push on the the hat or disar 


jure 


prongs. the hair. 


DE LEON BANDEAU CO. 


1400 Locust Street St. Mo. 


Louis, 
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\WOOL 
PkoDU cts 


America where the gift of a pair of these beautiful, 
soft, fleecy blankets will not be appreciated. No matter how many 
blankets your friends possess, there is always a bed to adorn with 
beauty and to cover with the luxurious comfort of — 


KENWOOD woo. BLANKETS 


BEAUTY and COMFORT are WOVEN IN 


There is no home in 


Charming patterns and colorings—eighteen selections—make it possible to meet any 
decorative requirement. 

Woven of pure, new, long-fibre wool, their long, soft, fleecy nap gives extra 
warmth, yet they are light in weight. Pre-shrunk to hold shape and size when 
washed. Ends bound with lustrous three-inch satin ribbon. 


Kenwood Slumber Throws Kenwood Bath Robes 


. 
Pure selected wool in a distinctive weave and finish The Kenwood Blanket fabrics in lovely tones of 
1a variety of charming colors. An extra covering Blue, Pink, Old Rose, Tan, Orchid, and Gold, have 








for bed uch or chair and a most c part le shoul been used in the creation of luxuriously comfortable 
ler throw. Light in weight, yet very warm and com bath robes for Women and Misses. Each is finished 
fortal Compact. easily carried he 1 traveling with satin ribbon binding and tied with a tasselled 
silken cord 
Baby meareny 
1 aaa ' See these on display at leading Department 
teria Stores, Drygoods Stores and Gift Shops. 
I ©) I I k Send f Comfort Book 1 ng K 4 
I t ¢ Bl at T B Bl 1 v 
I A oth n t Ke 1 Pu W 
Comf 





KENWOOD MILLS, Department L, Albany, N. Y. 
Kenwood Mills Ltd., Arnprior, Ontario, Canada 





Nov ember, 




















Bg sina ny is the real the done-just-to-suit-me taste that 


Old Home Day, the time every makes everyone ask for another 
year when you keep up the dear old serving! This year use Be.t’s 
customs, You are planning your SEASONING in your favorite recipe 
family dinner ahead, Roast Srurrep for stuffing. 

Turkey, with all your favorite fix You ean get it from your grocer. 
ings. Remember it’s the flavor that (If your dealer does not carry it, 
proves the cook is an artist in the mail us this coupon with ten cents 


culinary line! and a package will be sent you.) 


. ; : 
s S sO ¥1 “ .) 
ns I : : EASONING is a_ tradition Free cook book, “Recipes by Famous Chefs 
with the best cooks. It adds flavor and Cooking School Teachers," sent on 
to tender meat, richness to the gravy, request. 


THE WILLIAM G. BELL COMPANY, Boston® Mass. 
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\ Nala se G. Beit Company | -- > ’ 
Sow ! Seasoning 
pee ! Sve 
i 
oo lee | 
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The Wolf Tracker 


(Continued fre 


roasting strips of deer meat occupied him 
till dark, and then he sought his fragrant bed 
under the spruce. 

Next day it snowed inte rmitte ntly, in some 
places half filling Old Gray’s ae The 
wolf, soon after leaving the spot where he 
had crossed the old tracks, had taken to a 
running lope and had sheered to the east 
The hunter had sig 
nalized this change by 
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tracks, Brink with unerring instinct eventu 
ally found them again. Old Gray could not 
spe nd the winter in a cave, as did the hiber 
nating bears. The wolf had to eat: } 
nature demanded the kill 

Thus his very ferocity and tremendous ac 
tivity doomed him in this contest for life 
with a man creature of a higher species 

His tracks led bach 
to the Cibique, dow! 








a grim “‘ Ahuh!” 


into the Tonto Basin 





Brink was seven 
days in covering the 
hundred or so miles 
that Old Gray had run 
during the day and 
the night after he had 
left the den on the 
bluff. It beat any per 
formance Brink could 
recall in his experience. 
The beast must have 
covered the distance in 
eighteen hours or less; and in his wolf mind, 
Brink was absolutely certain, he believed he 
had traveled far beyond pursuit. For then 
he had abandoned the straight running 
course for one of a prowling, meandering 
hunt. Three days more of travel for Brink 
brought him to the spot where Old Gray had 
pulled down a yearling. 

“Nine days behind,” soliloquized Brink. 
“But it has snowed some, an’ I reckon I’m 
playin’ on velvet.” 





\ THAT he was ready for now was to strike 

the trail Old Gray would break after a 
kill, when he was making for a high lair to 
rest and sleep during the day. Brink tracked 
himself back to the point where he had left 
the trail of the lofer, and here he camped 
During the suc¢ eeding week he traveled per 
haps fifty miles to and fro across country 
striking Old Gray’s tracks several times, 
heading both ways. The morning came then, 
when as much by reason of Brink’s good judg 
ment as the luck that favored him, he fell 
upon a fresh trail, only a few hours old 

The snow lay six inches in depth. By the 
time Brink had climbed out of the cedars into 
the pines the snow was three times as deep 
Old Gray had navigated it as easily as if it 
had been grass. Brink trudged slowly, but 
did not take recourse to his snowshoes. 

lhe winter day was bright, cold and keen, 
though not biting, and the forest was a 
solemn, austere world of white and brown 
and green. Not a bird or a living creature 
crossed Brink’s vision, an 


1 tracks of animals 
vere lew ind lat 1 veen It 50 happened 


country contained ilmost a much park are 
a lorest It wa easy going, despit \ 
grad ial ascent 

Old Gray trave led at least eighteen n 
up and down, mostly up, before he took to a 
rocky, brushy recess. Brink considered the 
distance at least that far because he had 
walked six hours since he struck the trail 

l'aking the general direction of Old Gray’s 
tracks, Brink left them, and making a wide 
detour he approached on the opposite side of 
this fastness. He encountered no tracks lead 
ing out on that side. The wolf was there, or 
had been there when Brink arrived. Nat 
urally he wanted to see Old Gray, but not 
nearly so much as he wanted the wolf to see 
him Chere was no sense in trying to sur 
prise the lofer After a care ful survey of 
the thicketed ridge he chose the qui kest 
way up and scaled it. 

IV 
| RINK had long fortified himself to meet 
the grueling test of this « hase the most 

doubtful time; the weeks of cold tracking 
the ever-increasing distance between himand 
the great wolf. For when Old Gray espied 
him that morning, he took to real flight. 
Suspicious of this strange pursuer without 
horse or dog, he left the country 

Five wee ks, Six, seven the n Brink lost 
count of time. The days passed, and likewise 
the miles under his snowshoes. Spruce and 
cedar and pinon, thicket of pine and shelving 
ledge of rock, afforded him shelter at night. 
When the fresh snow covered Old Gray’s 





Hell Gate, ar 


bare, snow patched 
ridges of the basin into 
the chaparral of juni 
perand manzanita and 
mescal, on up the 
rugged Mazatzal 
range; over and west 
to the Red Rock coun 
try, then across the 
pine-timbered upland to the San Francisco 
peaks, round them to the north and down 
the gray bleak reaches of the desert to the 
Little Colorado, and so back to the wild 
fastnesses where that winding river had its 
source in the White Mountains 





HE king of the gray wolves became 
hunted creature. He shunned the range 
lands, where the cattle nipped the bleached 
grass out of the thinning snow. At night, on 
the cedar slopes, he stalked deer, and his 
kills grew infrequent. At dawn he climbed 
to the deep snows of the uplands, and his 
periods of sleep waxed shorter 
Brink’s snowshoes were as seve n-leagu 


boots The snow was nothing to | im B 
Old Gray labored rome | the drifts T} 
instinct of the wild animal prompts it 
react to t perilous situation in a way that 


almost aly ways is right. Safety for the intelli 
gent wolf did lie away from the settlements 
the ranches and the lowlands, far up in the 
snowy heights. Many a pack of hounds and 
band of horsemen Old Gray had elude« 
the deep snows In this case, however, he 
had something to reckon with beyond 
ken 

Hunger at length drove Old Gray farther 
down the south slope s, where he stalked deer 
and failed to kill as often as he killed Tin 
passed, and the night came when the wol 
missed twice on chances that, not long ag 
would have been play for him. He never 
attempted to trail another deer. Instead hi 


tracked turkeys to their roosts ar kulke 
l the bi I | t d n the hte 
Not is I re 

t ¢ is f ed f . , 

( he ed t the i | ( 

( r ( Ls il \ 

n ' ecame Va tar be et | 
1 1 wwhin p oO! | ) | 
| he toc ea por | II 
the mighty had fallen! srink read 
tragedy in the trac] in the sno 


KF YR weeks Brink had ¢« xpecte dtoovertak« 
Old Gray and drive him from his day 
lair. This long-hoped-for event at lengt 
took place at noon of a cold bright day, whet 
Brink suddenly espied the wolf on the sum 
mit of a high ridge, silhouetted against the 
pale sky. Old Gray stood motionless, watch 
ing him. Brink burst out with his savage 
yell. The wolf might have been a statue for 
all the reaction he showed 

“Huh! Reckon my eyes are tired of tl 
snow glare,”’ muttered Brink, “but I air 
blind yet. That’s sure Old Gray 

The black slash at the neck identified the 
notorious lofer; otherwise Brink could not 
have made certain. Old Gray appeared 
ragged and gaunt. The hunter shaded hi 
eyes with his hand and looked long at | 
coveted quarry. Man and beast gazed at 
each other across the wide space. For Brink 
it was a moment of most extraordinary ex 
ultation. He drew a great breath; and ex 
pelled it in a yell that seemed to pierce the 
very rocks. Old Gray dropped his head and 
slunk down out of sight behind the ridge 

Brink plodded on wearily, every step a 
torture. Only the iron of his will, somehow 


(Continued on Page 7900) 
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he Newest and Most Remarkable 
of Musical Instruments 


THE BRUNSWICK RADIOLA—Combining the world-noted Brunswick 
Phonograph with the superlative in radio, the Radiola Super-Heterodyne 


and Regenoflex. What it is and does—some amazing features 


ESS than six weeks ago, this new instrument 
was first announced. 


At another turn, you have the recorded music of 
all time at your command—your favorite records 


a ‘ , = ee played as only a Brunswick can play them. 
Today, famous artists, musicians, critics, scores 


of America’s representative people have joined 
in paying tribute to what world’s authorities 





Nothing in music—music in the making, the 
current triumphs of famous artists of the New 





























acclaim the outstanding musical achievement of a e ° ote Hall of Fame, the music of yesterday, today, 
the day. a The Brunswick Radiola ? tomorrow—is thus beyond your reach. Con- 

‘7 . Y 2 - 2 » : 

. : . in aa sider what this means to you; the advantages it 
Vhateve ‘ . - concept > si- f } . ; . 
Whate er may be your conceptions of the musi ; Super-Heterodyne K offers to your children. 
cal possibilities of radio, or of complete and per- : “ 

f > > or 1 > - OF a ° * The ’ swick €: i g » ies j aS ¢ ’ 
manent home entertainment, you are urged to ; —some remarkable features: Fs Phe Brunswick Radiola occupic immea urably 
hear it a unique position in the world of musical art. 

t ' fn 
A Requires no outside antenna—no F 
: . : a ground wires. You can move it fi Mode > iileceandiberal sovens af .. 
/ . = > wer . ; sic f Niodetate prices—tbderal terms o mayment 
All the music of all the world; the music o; , fiom vase. to room—~plavs wherever A : ! | f pay 
yesterday or today at the simple fh you place it. f —instruments now on display 
. % — A ° ee : ° ° f F , : ‘ : 
turn of a lever! ‘ | 4 \mazing selectivity permitting you : So as to bring this instrument within the means 
The Brunswick Radiola marks the joint achieve- to Cut ont what you dont want to f of every home, many different types and styles 
ment of the leader in musical reproduction with fi hear and pick out instantly what you A have been developed—and liberal terms of pay- 
I < I I I ( epror ctio ith : 7 : ‘ A 
the leader in radio to attain the ultimate \ R do Consider what this means in big y ment provided 
. oS “ll ; ° oo . } ; | R fl centers. f : 
scientific combination, developed Dy che runs a ri i : , f Some are priced as low as $190, embodving the 
wick laboratories in connection with the Radio a Combines the eer radio f master craftsmanship in cabinet work which 
Corporation, it embodies the best that men R with the superlative in phonographic f characterizes Brunswick 
know in music and in radio fy reproduction—a phonograph and a bf 
g radio in one ’ Some embody the noted Radiola Super- Hetero 
n shi not sit ] ’ di * | > ) 
Not a makeshift, n¢ | a rad , dyne. Others the Radiola Regenoflex, the Ra 
receiver set in a phonogt ip! Dut ft diola No. 3 and 3A 
perfected tested and proved con ft 
bination An instrument you « a 
< 4 i i i : ‘ ‘ “a a + 2 ~ 7 
buy with positive and absolut — See now at Brunswick 
surance of lasting satisfacti dealer § SO as to be 
throughout the years to com ? sure of delivery 
The world-famous Brunsw Advance models are now 
Method ol Reproduction has been “Se on display al your lox il 
subsidized to do for radio what 1 } Brunswick dealer’ 
| i aone | { c {fo 
( iM ‘j ~ f 
Le | i ‘ ~ _ 
lit ’ ' ' ,  ———— a 
tility of ( Fee, 2 | 
, y Cr, 
* * * * © t : a ; S 
i ; PP * ae - 
i a M 1! , 
At the turn of a lever, you have . i j i R } 
radio’s greatest thrill the 
ng Radiola Super-Heterodyne ort 
Radiola Regenoflex to bring the 
mysteries of the air into your 
home, with tonal possibilities 
multiplied. 
The 
Brunswick Radiola 
No. 36 
© | t 
The Sign of Musical Prestige 
Cc - o 
The 
nm 
Bru SUlch 
Radiola 
No 10 





PHONOGRAPHS + RECORDS + RADIOLAS = 





THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. 
Manufacturers—Established 1845 

General Offices: Chicago : : ; ; 

Branches in all principal cities the Brunswick Radiola, which is a phonograph and a radio in one. 


Remember—Brunswick now offers the choice of two supreme musical 
instruments: the Brunswick Phonograph alone without radio, and 
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For cold weather comfort 





InpDERA knit underskirts and underslips a ~ 

are made both for smartness and _ for bid 

comfort—to wear on any occasion when ra) i . 

soft, cosy warmth is grateful. x y \ * 
In the chilly mornings before the furnace ‘ 

gets really going, for sports, for general |” | | ~ 

cold weather wear, an Indera skirt or slip i = = 

bb 

is really necessary. i~ se 2 











Their trim, tailored lines preserve the 
slender silhouette that the mode demands. 
\ special border prevents that annoying 
riding up about the knees. And their 


Inder 


FicuRFIT 


KNIT UNDERSKIRTS 
AND KNIT 
UNDERSLIPS 


moderate price is really surprising, when 





j 


you consider how well they wear and 
launder. In three weights, all sizes. At 


all good stores—or write us direct. 


THE MALINE MILLS 
Dept. 4, Winston Salem, a 

















> a 


Ss 
A ROMAN HOLIDAY 
Leaning over the coping to view the scenes 
in the arena, the emperor’s toga was distin- 
guished by a broad band of royal purple. By 
a special favor, his courtiers and favorites 


\ were permitted to adorn their vestments | 
‘with a narrow stripe of Tyrian purple. 





\ 
\ 


HAT was\the royal prerogative in early 

Christian daySis now within everyone’s reach 

as a simple household art. Guaranteed per- 
manent or fast-dyeing of aN_kinds of fabrics in the 
home, has become a matter Offollowing the simple 
directions included with every cake of New Im- 
proved RIT—now bearing the:maker’s\guarantee to 
fast-dye or tint in twenty-four colors and fashion’s 
latest shades. 








The use of New Improved RIT for-restoring or | 
changing the colors of fabrics is a sensible economy 
and a fine household art. White RIT takes all old 
color out of fabrics—use it to neutralize unevenly 
faded, streaked and spotted articles—then dye or 
tint with New Improved RIT. ‘ 


\ | 


At Drug, Department and Notion Stores — 15c. 
The genuine is known by printed guarantee and price. 


a ia ane ) | 
| NEW IMPROVED 9B ff 
” Fast-Dyes or Tints 
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The Wolf Tracker 


(Continued fr 


projected into his worn muscles and bones, 
kept him nailed to that trail. His eyes had 
begun to trouble him He feared snow 
blindness, that bane of the mountaineer 
Upon rounding a thicket of spear-pointed 
spruce, Brink came to a level white bench, 
glistening like a wavy floor of diamonds in 
the sunlight. 

Halfway across this barren mantle of snow 
a gray beast moved slowly. Old Gray! He 


vas looking back over his shoulder, wild of 

pect, sharp in outline The distance was 
carce three hundred yar a short range for 
Brink’s unerring aim. This time he 


yell. Up swept his rifle and froze to his 
shoulder. His keen eye caught the little cir 
cular sight and filled with gray. 

But Brink could not pull the trigger. A 
tremendous shock passed over him. It left 
him unstrung. The rifle wavered out of 
alignment with the dragging wolf. Brink 
lowered the weapon. 

““What’s come—over me?” he rasped out, 
in strange amaze. The truth held aloof until 
Old Gray halted out there on the rim of the 
bench and gazed back at his human foe. 

“T’ll kill you with my bare hands!”’ yelled 
Brink in terrible earnestness. 


OT until the ultimatum burst from his lips 
iN did the might of passion awake in him. 
Then for a moment he was as a man pos 
sessed with demons. He paid in emotion for 
the months of strain on body and mind. 
That spell passed. It left him rejuvenated. 
“Tt’s man agin wolf!” he called grimly. 

And he threw his rifle aside into the snow, 
where it sank out of sight 

Brink had to zigzag down snowy slopes 
because it was awkward and sometimes 


hazardous to attempt abrupt descents on 


snowshoes Again the lofer drew out of 
sight. Brink crossed and recrossed the de 
scending tracks. Toward the middle of the 


afternoon the mountain slope merged into a 
level and more thickly timbered country 
Yet the altitude was too great for dens¢ 
forest It was a wilderness of white and 
black, snowy ridges, valleys, swales and 
senecas interspersed among strips of forest, 
patches and thickets of spruce, deep belts 
of timber. 

Brink did not see the wolf again that day 
though he gained upon him. Night inter 
vened. 

In the cold gray dawn, when the ghostly 








spruces were but shadows, Brink strode out 
on the trail There was now a diffe rence 1n 
his stride For m« nths he had tramped 
ng eserving rengtl! ] | te | 
ea thout hurry or impatie! I 
t oI tute pa of his ¢ ¢ i 
t | B now ne u he spring Ol a a¢ 
talker in his step. The weariness and pang 
of muscle and bone had strangely fled 
Old Gray’s tracks now told only one stor, 
Flight! He did not seek to hunt meat He 
never paused to scent at trail of deer or cat. 
His tracks eemed to te | ol his vild vet 


sure hope of soon el 


] 
iding his pursuer 
EFORE noon Brink again came in sight 
of the wolf. Old Gray passed the zone of 
snow crust. He walked and waded and wal 
lowed through the deep white drifts How 
significant that he gazed backward more 
than forward! Whenever he espied Brink, he 
forced a harder gait that kept the hunter 
m i 
Che next yrning | 


was not half gone before 


~ 7 


Brink caught up with Old Gray Che wolf 
had not eaten or slept or rested, yet he had 
traveled scarcely ten miles. But he had 
lagged along. At sight of the hunter he 
exhibited the panic of a craven dog. The 
action of his accelerated pace was like the 
nking of his body forward. Then he went 
on, and for long kept even with his pursuer 
The time came, however, when Brink be 
gan almost imperceptibly to gain. Brink’s 
practiced eye saw it long before the wolf 
But at length Old Gray looked back so often 
that he bumped into brush and trees. Then 
he seemed hurried into a frenzy which did 
not in the least augment his speed. He knew 
his pursuer was gaining, yet even that could 
not spur his jaded body to greater effort 
The hours wore on. The moon soared. 
The scene changed. A wind mourned out of 
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the north The spectral spruces swayed 
against the blue sky. A muffled roar of slip 






ping avalanche rose from a long distance and 
died away On the level reaches of snow 
that bright eve above could see the slow 
diminishing of space between man and wolf 


Five hundred yards—four hundred—thre 
hundred ! 

When daylight came, and Brink saw Old 
Gray dragging his gaunt body through the 


snow, now only a hundred paces distant, he 
awoke the cold, mocking ¢ r 
terrible ye And the ck of it appear 

nd the wolf staggeri1 feet Whe 


the sun tipped the snow-rimmed mountain 
far above, to bathe the valley in morning 
glory, Brink was gaining inch by inch 


HE end of the long chase was not far off 

Old Gray’s heart had broken. It showed 
in every step he made. Sagging and lame, he 
struggled through the snow, fell and got up 
to drive his worn-out body to yet another 
agony. Seldom he gazed back now. When he 
did turn, he showed to Brink a wolf face 
that seemed extraordinarily to express the 
unalterable untamableness of the wild. That 
spirit was fear. If in that instant Old Gray 
could have suddenly become endowed with 
all his former strength he would never have 
turned to kill his age-long enemy. 

Brink’s endurance was almost spent. Yet 
he knew he would last, and his stride did not 
materially lessen. Inch by inch he gained 
But he stifled his strange exultation 

The battle must go to the strong, to prove 
the survival of the fittest. Nature had d« 
veloped this wolf to the acme of periectior 


But more merciless than Nature was life 


life had weakness Man shared this weal 
ness with all animals, but man possess 
some strange, sustaining, unutterable, ir 
eradicable power. Brink relied upon it. Old 


Gray was yielding to it 


The last hour grew appalling Brink felt 


on the verge of collapse Old Gray’s move 
ment vere those of a dying cre iture The 
hunter did not gain any more Over white 
benches, throug! spruce thickets, under tl 
windfalls man and beast remained only a fe 


paces apart. Brink could have knocked th 
wolf over witha club. But he only stretche 


out a great clutching hand, as if the next 


moment he could close it round that black 
: : 
asne nech 
|B phot yo nowshot e sn ‘ 
vet al S I ri ] take the 
fy But there ild be drift n the } 
¢ f, ‘ , ‘ e] LHe y ‘ 
et I 
aa a 
( [ l 
Old G 
sn ol i 
} n “A O 
Gr ; lone e panted | 
All that ippeared left of magnificence 


about this wolf was his beautiful gray coat of 
fur, slashed at the neck with a glossy mark 
of black. Old Gray was lean and thin. His 
wild head lay on the snow, with mouth open, 
tongue protruding. How white and sharp 
the glistening fangs! 

It was nothing new for Brink to see the 
coward in a beaten wolf. The legend of the 
ferocity of a trapped wolf was something h« 
long a menace to the range, showed in | 
wonderful gr ly eye his surrender to mar 
The broken heart, the broken spirit, the ac 
ceptance of death! Brink saw no fear now, 
only resignation And for a moment it 
halted his propelling rush to violence 

Man and wolf, age-long hereditary foes 
alone there in the wilderness! Man the con 
queror, man obsessed with the idea that man 
was born in the image of God! No wolf, no 
beast had ever been or could ever be man’s 
equal. Brink’s life had been an unconscious 
expression of this religion. This last and 
supreme test to which he had so terribly ad 
dressed himself had been the climax of his 
passion to prove man’s mastery over all the 
beasts of the field. 7 
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THEY TOO HAVE THEIR PLACE IN THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 























ISPAHAN-POLONAISE DESIGN 
the Mu €1477; 


N YSTERIOUS and lovely are the great Herati rug less than on rd as much. 
‘ 


rold-shot rugs found in the castles Fj 


, 


mily closely \ ) l I ul wi rsted 


| 


ina 


museums oft Poland —_ 
tS] li ile 
pu 


their origin was unexpla ' } 
: \ selectec 
Authorities now agt that e magnil an) Her 
cent antiques were Woy | ] 
manufactory of Asia Minot 


The skill which created these court 


. . r splendid 
carpets is the heritage of the modern rug | 1G 


weaver. It finds expression in Herati rugs. The leading department, dry goods, and 


With their years of experience among the furniture stores can show you Herati rugs — 
rug weavers of Persia, Mesopotamia, Turkey, you can readily identify them by the Herati 
the Caucasus, and China, the makers of label and the name Karagheusian woven at 
Herati rugs, here in this country, give them intervals on the back. Or we will 

' gladly give you the name of the 
of texture found in high-priced ‘Herati Rugs nearest authorized distributor. 
Orientals — and at a fraction of A. & M. Karagheusian, 295 Fifth 
the cost. A good > i & if. ‘ 9 Ave., De pt. F, New York. Branches 


Oriental rug costs about five in Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 


the beauty of design, the richness 


j __ Sanit 
their loveliness intrigues 


hundred dollars; the same size Los Angeles. 
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A Year 


For only 50c 


6b teen of some lonely shut-in friend 
for whom you could brighten so 

ny lonely hours by one thoughtful 
ct. Folks of all ages from 8 to 80 find 





endl fun and companionship alone 

h Puzzle-Peg. Greatest ofall solitaire 
game it is the most thrilling. New 
book co i 104 mystifying prob- 
lems free with each set. 


ra The fastest selling game 
ran the century, because it 

is the most fascinating. All 
enjoy it, whether playing or 
watching. The tantalizing pegs 
tease the mind into forgetting every- 
thing but the thrilling fun of winning. 
For whiling away long lonely hours, it has no 
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x The Ladies 


of Cheer 






Why not 
give the com- 
pleteL SB‘ Fun 
Package’’? 4 games— 
Puzszle-Peg, Blox-O, Toss-O 
and Zo0-Hoo. 
for $1.75. (ln 
Foreign 
Countries 


equal—and it is all yours complete with the $2.60.) XN 
new book of 104 Problems for only 50c. At all , 
Game Dealers’, or sent post paid for thisamount. . 
(In Foreign Countries, 75c.) , 
Bs SN A A fe BT TT A a OO ore = 
%, \ +) 
* 4 
Great Fun forTwo | A Thrilling Caen The Double Purpose 


| BLOX-O | 


{ of Skill 


TOSS-O | 


Game 


ZOO-HOO | 


4 
The sensational new game i Five skillful tosses of the steel § Educational and amusing for 
hit totally “different.” 9 ball may win you a perfect the children, it becomes an ex- | 
Play is fast and furious | score—but even the best play- ceedingly difficult and absorb- 

} ay 1S Tas a 4S. 9 ers find such a score as rare as ing Puzzle for grown-ups, by 
A 3-ring circus of fun. For } the perfect bull’s-eye in marks- | simply removing one disc. 
sale by all Game Dealers manship—par in golf ano-hit § Folks of all ages have endless } 

: ’ + Spe game in ba eb all, etc. If youlikea § fun helping ‘“‘Wash,”’ the col- 
kb or sent postpaid direct. ntest of real skill, vou will enjoy F ored zoo keeper, to get his | 
‘ te. . oss immense iver imals bac the 
Complete set 5 () inset B5e | Fete 50 
rr te sons. At allGame Deal at Game Dealers’, for / i 


Cin Foreign Countries, 


Lu 


75c) } 
eS MERE Se 
743 SECOND AVENUE 
poke INTON, [OWA 


75c.) (In Foreign Countries, 35c.) Cn Foreign Countries, 


BBERS & BELL, MFG. CO. 


———_ UV *Uf i &b MVWwAwY eu vA 
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Want $50.00 Extra 


MONG the things which Miss 
aN a o [Taylor of West Vir 
nii for Christ i ich veal 
mot vy —for he tO 

tasteful tt Ben t-reliant, 
lo igo > na ay 
uld easily ear? for h t. In 
a ingl month W have pal her 


nore than $75.00 just for sen no 
us new and renewal subscriptions 
tO [/ Ladi H Ale Fournal, 


SSO.00 1 


----------------Mail This Coupon Today---------------- 


For Christmas? 


i Nahr dar fi 9 
é SdaiHtrdd\ VENT 
Thi 


g¢ Post and 
Country Gentleman. 
In Your Spare Time 


VV! Want mor wi rkers to represent 





he Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia, 


229 Independence Square, Pennsylvania 

















foie Matstone 
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(Continued fr 


Yet, 


suffered 


‘I’m a locoed son of a gun if it ai 


Sandy McLean 


with brawny hand extended, Brink 


a singular and dismaying transfor 


mation of thought. What else did he read in ‘Wal! I never seen Old Gray, but thet 
those wild gray eyes? It was beyond him, him!” ejaculated Thad 

yet from it he received a chilling of his ‘It’s shore the gray devil with the blac} 
fevered blood, a sickening sense of futility ruff. Old Gray wot I seen alive more’: 


even in possession of his travail-earned truth.-- man on the ranges!"’ added Matty I 

Could he feel pity for Old Gray, blood an incredulity full of regret 

drinker of the cattle ranges? ‘Stranger, how’n thunder did 
‘Ahuh! Reckon if I held back longer this heah wolf?” demanded McLea1 


he muttered darkly, wonderingly Brink stood up. Something tame and di 
Then stepping out of his snowshoes, he ceiving fell aw from t H 
knelt and laid hold of Old Gray’s throat wit vorked, | e gl I 
that great clutching hand death in the snc replic 
Barrett wore a lusty I It gay 
} expression to his acceptance of Brink’s r 
pd WAS springtime down at Barrett’s markable statement, yet held equal awe and 
ranch. The cows were lowing and the admiration. ‘‘When? How long?” he 


queried hoarsely. 
‘Well, I started in early last October, an’ 
I saw the end of his tracks yesterday.” 


calves were bawling. Birds and wet ground 
and budding orchard trees were proof of 
April, even if there had not been the sure sign 
of the rollicking cowboys preparing for the 
spring round-up. 

‘I’m a-rarin’ 
Sandy McLean. 


T’S. April tenth,” exclaimed Barrett 
“Tracked—walked Old Gray to deat] 
By heaven, man, but you look it! An’ you'r 


to go. Oh, boy!” shouted 


The shaggy, vicious mustangs cavorted in 
the corral, and whistled, squealed, snorted 
and kicked defiance at their masters 


‘Reckon I gotta stop smokin’. I jest 


cain’t see,’”’ complained Thad Hickenthorp 
‘Aw, it ain’t smokin’, Hick,”’ drawled the 
red-headed Matty Lane. ‘Yore eyes has 


plumb wore out on Sally Barrett.” 
“*She’s shore dazzlin’, but thet’s far enough 
for you to shoot off yore chin,” replied Thad 
“Cheese it, you fellars. Hyar comes the 
added another cowboy. 
Barrett le from the ranch 
Once he had been a cowboy as lithe 
one of his outfit. But 


boss.’’ 
house 
and wild 


stroc 


as now he was 
a heavy, 
‘Bovs., 


\dams,” 


any 
ttle man, 
" pardner 


** All fine 


eather-beaten « 
heah’s from my 


he said with satisfaction 


jovial 


word 


n’ dandy over on the (¢ ibigt ie. You got to 
rustle an’ shake dust or that outfit will show 
us up. Best news of all is about Old Gray 


They haven’t seen hide nor hair nor track of 
that wolf for months Neither hay 

wonder now Wouldn’t it b 
good luck if we was rid of that k 
appeared turning 








come for the reward?” 


‘Reckon I'd forgot that,” replied Brin] 


simply. ‘I just wanted you to know tl 
lofer was dead.” 
““Ah-hum! So that’s why?” returned th 


rancher ponderingly, with a hand strokir 
his chin. 

His keen blue eyes studied the wolf 
gravely, curiously. His cowboys, likewise, 
appeared at the end of their wits For onc 





their loquat iousness had sustained a checl 
One by one, silent as owls and as wide-ey 
they walked to and fro round Brink, stat 
from his sad lined face to the magnifi 
wolf pelt 

But least of all did t I ( 1 actor 
express doubt They were men of the opel 
range. They saw at a glance the manifest 
tions of tremendous toil, of endurance, pri 
vation, and time that had reduced tl ol 
tracker to a semblance of i scarecro in the 
cornfield. Of all things these hardy cowb 
resp ed indomit ibler ol spit t al é 
du ce of boa, They vondered it ym 
thing queer about Brink, but they could not 
raspit. Their meed of silent conviction, their 


y, proclaimed that to then 


om incomprehensibly great 


Bi, po, I py in my hit * bur 

4 out ( ne in an’ eat an’ re 

I’) rite \ check for that five thousan« 

\r Old Gray’s hide to sho me 
| t hide 1 le par 





On the moment a man 
into the lane, and his appearance was so un 
usual that it commanded silence on the part 
Barrett and his cowboys. This visitor was 
on foot He limped He sagged unde l 
pack on his shouldet His head is D ed 
somewhat s that the observe ( | 
ee h lace His motle il i t 
tered that ppearead i 
I i 
He 
1D 
low 1 te 
) 
I nasama 
ol pine net ile 
Howdy stra 
ger. An’ who might 
you be? queried 
Barrett gruffly 


Y NAME’S 
Brink. I’m 
new in these parts 
Are you Barrett, 
pardner to Adams, 


y 





rett. Do you want 
anythin’ of me? 

‘I’ve somethin 
to show you,” re 
turned Brink and 
kneeling still 
legged, he labor 
iously began to un 
tie his pac k 


When Brink drew out a gray furry package 
and unfolded it to show the magnificent pelt 
ol a great lofer olf the cowboys burst into 

isps and exclamations of amaze 

‘Ever seen that hide? demanded Brin} 
with something subtle and strong under his 


mild exterior 


‘‘Old Gravy!"’ boomed Barrett. 








V 
B 
; 1 
lle 1 
| ay 
" : 
ses lj 
pack to ! nou 
der, he said, ** Keep 
your money | 
Gray is mine 
Then he strod 
away 
‘Hey, what d’v 
mean —rarin’ 
that 
Barret ! 
ré ( I 
l i WW ni 
cerity or genero 
had been doubtec 
et ch the 
hide back hyat 
tat your mone 
Brink appe 
not to hear H 
stride lengthene 
howing now no trace of the limp which h 
characterized it upon his arrival 
The cattleman velled angrily for him 
top One of the cowboys let out a | indl eT 
ill 
But Brink, swinging into swifter stride 
remarkable even at that moment to | 
watcher , passe l into the cedars out of sig 
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** For all the Family” 


Arrowhead 7. 


Ankle- Cling ging 


HOSIERY 


Why the Arrowhead Stocking is the right Stocking 
ARROWHEAD Hosiery is Quality plus Fashion. 


¢ 4 Quality is the sum total of beauty, strength and value 
Fashion is the element of “chic” that is the real test 
of style. 

Only a stocking that is suitable to the costume and to 
the: occasion is the right stocking. That is why 
ARROWHEAD experts are constantly watching the 
mode to assure ARROWHEAD wearers the correct 
stockings to wear with the new fashions, several 
authentic examples of which are illustrated. , t 
Every ARROWHEAD Stocking, whether designed , 
for man, woman, miss or child, is woven with a 
perfection that has made its ankle-clinging features 
famous. 





RICHMOND Hosiery Mitts, Ine. 
Established 1896 
Chattanooga, Tennessee. 


Write for Free Style Booklet 
“Making the Costume Right.” 
Every woman interested in the 
little details that make for perfect 
grooming will want her copy of 
this interesting little book, which 
explains so graphically the art of 
right costuming, Your copy sent 

free on request. 





Costumes by Franklin Simon & 


Co., New York City. 




















To keep 


3 generous Samples of 


our products 


g Co., Inc., Dept. 8 
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your hair sixteen’ 


A simple method of revealing its natural radiance 


Have you ever noticed how your hair, 
when alive with sparkle and radiance, 
will lend vivacity to your whole 
appearance—even if you are tired? 
And do you know that your hair can 
always retain this youthful sparkle? 


Lustrous hair is not a matter of 


years. It is a matter of hair health. 
It is the reward of intelligent care, and 
intelligent care simply means regular 
shampoos with a safe preparation. 


If you would learn how just this 
simple, healthful treatment will re- 
veal all the loveliness of your hair, 
use the Packer A.B.C. Method with 
Packer’s Liquid Shampoo, You will 


find in Pac ker’s as safe and as gentle 


THE PACKER MANUFACTURING CO.,, 


fi l ’ ’ I i I , Mc 


a shampoo as we know how to make, 
after years of contact with author- 
ities in the care of the hair and scalp 

after 52 years’ experience in mak- 
ing Packer’s Tar Soap. 


In Packer’s Liquid Shampoo you 
will find a beneficial blend of cocoa- 
nut and olive oils and other bland 
ingredients, delicately perfumed, and 
delightful to use! 


Even after your first shampoo with 
Packer’s gentle lather, see how 
And as 


you continue your Packer Shampoos 


prettily your hair fAluffs up! 


see how the charm and lustre in 
your hair is brought out—the charm 


and lustre of youthful hair. 


Inc., 120 West 


4 The Lyman Bros, & ¢ I 


3 2 


The 


PACKER “A-B-C” METHOD 


for keeping hair young 








[A] Wet hair and ores : 7 
scalp with warm water > 1 
hen apply Packers - A) 
Liquid Shampoo. iy ° Nee 
Work up a generous, F % A ‘ / Ni ) 
creamy lather and ri qf] j Ty ‘ } 
massage it well into ae di \\ 
the scalp. Divide the rh pe "he 

i ¥ xg 


/ 
hair several times j 
and lather each art j y 1 


] Ris th g 
clear warm water 
lather, massag« 
se until wat 


ear 
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Delicious-Instant 


oF as 
Coffee 
Housewives everywhere know G. 
Washington's Coffee — how good 
how convenient it is. The 
coffee ready to drink when dis- 


solved in hot water. The coffee 
with the delicious flavor. 


G. Washington’s Coffee is 
wonderful for preparing 
desserts, ices, jellies, cakes, 
candies and other dainties. 
By simply adding G.Washington’s 
Coffee to other ingredients, a 
lelicious coffee flavor is obtained. 
It comes in concentrated powder- 
| form and no water is required. 
[ts use in desserts is simplicity 
tself and results are certain 








If you can make good cake, 
a new dessert or confection, 
enter this contest, which is 
limited to those who have 
used G. Washington’s Cof- 
fee prior to September 1, 
1924. 

$1,000 in cash prizes for new G 
Coftee 
rst prize 1s $500 


Vashington’'s recipes 
No restric- 
ns, no conditions. 

LIST OF PRIZES 


G. Washington's Coffee New Recipes 


the best $500 
the next best 250 
next best 15 
ext best 0 

x hes 
xt best, $5each, 100 


$1,000 


Contest Closes Dec. 31, 1924. 





) prize w e awarded to tying 
testants 

judges of the contest will be 
sen from a selected list of man 
ers and famous chefs of the leading 


rtels of New York City 


e recipe on one side of paper only. No 

rs can be answered concerning the con 

All recipes must be mailed on or before 
Yecen be r 


i 


Use the cou- 
pon below, 
or a copy of 
it, attaching 
your sug- 
gestions for 
new recipes. 





COUPON 


Washington Coftee Refining ¢ } 
Fitth Ave New York (¢ 
Dept. No. ¢ 


if ipes for using G. W 


| 
will 


| 
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Personal and Private 


niskec F weater out ¢ tie 


Here \ mot 


MN AN cleared his throat and gave a covert 
Z\. glance toward his mother, but Mrs. Mer 
cer’s face allowed none of her thoughts to 
break through. 

Then, all at once, all the Carringtons were 
here, and they were their most charming 
selves. 

Alan could detect a slight thawing in his 
mother’s manner when she discovered from 
adroit questions addressed to Mrs. Carring- 
ton that they were the Georgia Carringtons. 
\s her son escorted her home she remarked 
out of a too prolonged silence: “ Elizabet! 
is a sweet, pretty little thing, my son.” 

The wedding ceremony was performed one 
September twilight in the little beach chapel 
It was very simple and there were no invited 
guests; only the two families. Betty was 
spiritually brave, emotionally generous, and 


1\oneymooning with her was a golden adven 
ture Alan himself was an inarticulate love! 
nd perhaps there lingered with him, even it 
happiness, a little distrust ol e1 
‘ 
One day | Be ) 
dear, In r | 
vays of making love. I feel t 
mplies considerable experience as a flirt 
one hr gved ne Ider ( ely 
Flirting? JT t ( p t gs 
n eart: the real melod es 
ove And you are my first, n I 
Alan. Telling you what my heart fee 
like talking to my self ( V easier 
love me better tl | ri 
et eartr 
But then the most ( 
{ ol I { 
( ‘ It e p ( 
I M rip ell ( ( I p I 
the ¢ | v | ( 
t \ 
Ti ‘ 


‘ T 
l Xt h 
you get to ap ( ( ( 
se leave 
z whose own belong 
ings were stored away 
with military precision, ad 
vanced to her trunk. “If 
you'll just fold some of these 
té Ld rY 1] CT 
rkKe ip ! 
| Ve ould nl ( ) ( 
\lar he rgled 
Now the etlicient eS « he eart 
( ( me ( 1 ( ¢ ¢ cep 
Lil rt ‘ 
| rel 


The firm for which \lan was to work 
conservative old firm They 


plodding office 


traightway on steady, 


1d he plodded. It wasa part of his Purit 
lage it, despil his ample nade 
ne. he should feel the nece t 

ood in one of the traditional pr ies 

New York, which presented itself to A 
vorkshop, was for Betty a gorge 


She loved the tingle of it 





d Pris l 1 Dearest. The 
vhich Alan had 
iy, and which had loomed so large to he 
poverty, 


given her on their weddu 


( 


dwindled and grew 
emaciated under the constant drain. At the 
end of each month Alan had to untangle 
mass of unsorted checks to ¢ xplain to her why 
she Was OVE rdrawn. 


accustomed 


UT all the same he was beginning to open 
his eyes wide to the faults in his faultless 

The Carrington 
ménage, which had had merely an objective 
interest to him before his marriage, 


one. carelessness of the 


now that 


it was the carelessness of his own home, ac 
llred subjective possibilities 
His nerves were distinctly edgy now wher 
he would come from a grinding day at the 


office and find Betty’s things all over his own 
dressing room, as well as trailing over every 
piece ol furniture in the bedroom Their one 
maid 


a good-natured, black girl newly im 
ported from the South, with a knack for bat 
ter cakes and an engaging giggle S 

Ss bet sne 
) rt? 


t ~ rt ‘ 
{ 
I Liter nil ( sed r¢ 
, 
peaut Lyx ( 
; ‘ B 9 
efor tio! 
I ( mie | Ss 
Pris spe ‘ P 
nect i n petty it! ( ( 
( ne rie I 
eve 
\} ] F } } ) p 
é Ge 1 
| 
} 
| 
{ 4 
+] . 

‘ ‘ 
inig pper 
the P VOI 

Trice 
\ 

H 
p , B ; 
p lhe and Betty p ( 
( et D I flicht « step 
| 
, I t ( 
I ‘ 
te r Pr 
‘ ‘ 
‘ N N 











Don’t You Hear, 
Faintly, The Tinkle 
of Santa’s Sleigh Bells? 


































SUNBONNET 
BABY No. 2545 
65¢ 
BO-PEEP DOLI 
No. 2544 


75¢ 


TOMMY TUCKETF 
DOG No. 2546 


PACKAGE 
EMBROIDERIES 


\ es, 
——nd. o . — - 
(or 
v/ 
yy 
] 
Santa‘ will be here soon — and 


how the youngsters will shriek | 
with delight at these cute, 


cuddly dolls ! 














But these aren’t just the “buying” kind of 
dolls. You make these the ARTAMO wa 


j ‘ 
mped materia 

















All you buy is the star 
package with D. M.C. embroidery « 


and the instruction chart. You do the en 














broidery and stuff the dolls yourselt 





Chen the youngsters delight on Christmas 





‘ | 


morning is reflected by a “n ing 











in your own he 





made gift. 



















G. REIS & BRO., INc. | 


Dept. K | 


898 Broadway Ny York City 
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SCRANTON.) 


LUSTRE-LACI LUSTRE-CASEMENT 
CURTAINS 


BEDSPREADS 


a, 


> 








FILET NETS 











Creating a new vogue in curtaining 


HIS shimmering lace-fabric of artificial silk has creat 

a new vogue in curtaining. It is Scranton Lustre-Lace, 
acclaimed the smartest of all new window treatments. 
Look at the typical pattern illustrated. How gracefully 


it hangs in soft luxurious folds—gleaming even in the 


faintest light. ‘The transparent airy weave suggests the 
} ; ] | ] 
skill of fairy looms. But Lustre-Lace is woven to endure. 
Hot sun or frequent tubbing will not harm it nor affect 
its color. ‘i 

Whatever vour favorite ce lor scheme may be, Lustre 
Lace goes with it lL Automne shade 1s pictured. Le 


Printemps in the popular silver-gray,and a gold and black 
lly as beautiful. At most good stores 
you will find these and other Scranton fabrics appropriate 


for the windows in vour home. There are filet nets, shadow 


combinati mare equa 


laces, novelty curtains, and colorful casement cloths of 


otton or artificial silk See them before planning new 


decorations. 

Fill out and mail coupon to-day for authoritative book 
lets showing modern treatments for windows and beds. 
Write our Service Department about any curtaining prob- 
lem you may have. 














| 
! THE SCRANTON LACE COMPANY | 
! Dept. 1-Y, Scrant Pa | 
P] i . r in th tr hy k + _- w Out 
i ks for Every H ur Scranton Bed | 
I 1 | 
| l 
! j | 
l ; % | 
| ; ! 
| Addr | 
| | 
! H City | 
! | 
= 
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Hehadexpenenced; perhaps Cold he spoke, “Its my keter why | C Pyebaait the cotton 
PRETTY looked up in surprise. “Wh “sponge gets into the 


polished \las I 
the inner sanctum of Arthur Pag t yo ter 


aaa he sat idly at his own desk, waiting for “ Don't ye fase that ix dhenneablen holes and corners 






\ 

\ the summons he knew would come. It came to read another pe rson’s mail without that } 

\ The office ”" sang out nasally, “Mr ey specific pe rmission?”’ he flung at HE kiddies like it! The knitted 
age wants yuh.” r like a prosecuting attor . ; : ; | 

| Page wants yu ae SE & PROSSER Bene ; tied-in loops of the patented 

i Betty looked at him in fascinated wonder 


\ R. PAGE flung the typed pages across But at the word “dishonorable” something Purknit fabric are soft and absor- 
~ 


i his desk at Alan. “This won’t do, happened to her. Her rosy face turned white, | bent, holding the water and soap, 
When you see that trade- Mercer,” he said curtly; ‘‘won’t do at all. and behind her dark eyes a flame leaped up, | vet thev are staple enough to clean 

























° You'll have to work it over.” a strange, cold flame that seemed to chill most thoroughly and healthfulls 
mark stamped on the fabric you Any one of the three other juniors in the and scorch at once. US orougnmiy and hea ully. 
firm would have taken old *“‘ Black Page’s”’ re “Oh,” she murmured, and handed him the 





know you are getting fresh, d crumpled pages of his mother’s letter 1 outwears 2 ordinary cloths 


high quality elastic.” that would have been that But to Alan’s Breakfast proceeded in complete and FACH Purknit loop is tied into the fab 


prool! as one ol the day’s annoyances, al 


sensitive, introspective nature it assumed unique silence Betty poured his coffee, ric. They will not ravel. The ends of 
‘ : ‘ f . . ae = jeninet Gites itil ox oe +} P nd 2 she . " wr 
JRuASTIC webbing upon which || fg rr ee ese eon athe ates | cestent antici se, YM 
is stamped the trade-mark profession. He would never be anything but — ably he read his letter through, and as he “ost Pos 4 : — 
“EVERLASTIK” is the result of a rich man’s son, tolerated by a contemp from his scarce ly to rT hed breakfast, he laid " ee ful . “ e aa F re 
over fifty years’ of experience a ge ee Pg mv See Sees Sk ees ees. Se ging a s in « Each men 
and many experiments. It is so de ie Ceci te Rae oe ee ee ka ferent 


woven from the finest of yarns eadache that blots out the world with pain. untouched. As he jerked on his topcoat, out color edging. Or we will send design: 
and the best of new, live rubber Betty was all love and sympat! t tl — sd 
threads that it has the utmost ee ee 
durability and vitality. nie sracealinn ade teal 4 7 pe dieses Me ae sige ' 
Trade-marked “EVERLASTIK” f darkness. And now the bedroot trange, harsh barrier in his spirit refused alers every™ Purks 
for the household may be ob- ee ee ee see ane PAREN CS SURG NACE SS See a Baby Set ttractis 
tained at notions counters by pee gy stig te meg dl ar gor mage Ronse lle ofits ee . ° ; 
the yard or on handy reels for Bett on on another pping j ng brought gentler ; At your dealer s 
the work basket. Even the nar- | rritat t I ttl anes furknits | 
row widths are woven, 
which prevents both- his, eieetidl- alewih: Sees ne ‘estter-tefowre sttoretics then itifu ' : 
if ; ersome curlicues after ought out the guest ro the peace of | nor by her warm rush to greet hit nteresting booklet that wil 
M slight use. Gartering, desolation. Through his cl vor he could sett tt ' 
side- garters for the peep Peg ea pagece Ter yl gma BLACK head = ae Se aati wale 
f children, or hose-sup- Teualiv the little darky maid lifted hes , A oat aidiads. wie ts wieaseall f t! ok 
porter sew-ons tes I g over the d ng t Bett n the hi Zat N \ 
of “EVERLASTIK” are available. i 7 t ne Miss Bett t 

“EVERLASTIK” is found in 
manufactured elastic articles ane 
such as corsets, girdles I 
and brassieres. In such 
garments women ap- 
preciate the shape O 
retaining features f 
that this high quality H. : Aaa! , ; 
woven “EVERLASTIK ” sorties oa i prc car Perige n 
possesses in so great a degree. the morning he must tell het He not v0 


drifted once more toward sleep that he had loved her for the k1 ledge. B 





tenes 


In suspenders for men, the ne 
WAKING the next morning to the right, utter 


“EVERLASTIK” stamp assures a_ || ing t 
- durable yet flexible | emptiness which follows a bout with pau or her to realize that fact The advance 
eee . . . | T ish recollection of his rude should and must come from her hus d 
AK j elasticwhichgivesthe ||  -\!# had a sheepish recollect I ie { Thus d 
‘ A fj h | ness, but Betty herself had evidently forgotter he hhowien hie healt 
# \ comfort that only a it. He could hear her singing happily in the But being in the right is often a lonesome 
beltless man can un- dining room as she prepared the grapefruit in busin thr nah one N 


derstand. the speci ed it. Ih t1 P 
The garter made aa hie ‘ie ie ak Xie 2 \ xo 
with elastic bearing hind the bubbling percolator he enter Certal uld not stand her ulling. It 
the “EVERLASTIK” stamp has eel better, honey?” she inquired was the last, unbearable straw. Her words 
the firm, soft grip that supports ||  Slitously. we IE i meee 9 yc Avcirane Perko digg Mme Ravel-proof wash cloths 


the hose smoothly without con- jor healthful cleansing 
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tinual adjustment. Pher ely ne shi ed I ' l here. N 


\IL THIS FOR SAMPLES 















“EVERLASTIK” is rightly proclaimed | paper toward him. “Your mother is thinl ik sandals Ghat Meaee tok Shan. ti detekieal — 
“The Elastic that Doubles the Wear.” ing about coming to sec , , through th ever ——— in Ce. B ren 
e says; but | sure we can make her stay evening touching 1 t had N. : ‘ find 30 
EVERLASTING ING || “5:02 yeu toes eter tom bert” ictal er bhaae tenant |] Seas rete Reger 
lan asked mirror could once old ! I I k Giow i 
The Largest Manufadturers of No. you did. It’s to vou.” Betty ar tees a He put . i. ie nd Beauty for 1 und Bod 
Elastic Webbing in the World swered, reading on down the closely spaced touched the blank cold gla , 
, lines _ 
| 1107 Broadway New York & ‘ee 7 
L \lan stared at her Continued on Page J Ldap 
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Cranberry Sauce 
for Delightful Desserts! 


Just put up cranberry sauce 
in mason jars and keep it on 
hand for making delicious 
desserts that are different! 
Cranberry Sauce, properly 
prepared, can be made in 
ten minutes by this recipe: 































Ten-Minute 
Cranberry Sauce 


One quart cranberries, two cups 
boiling water, 1! to 2 cups sugar. 
Boil sugar and water together for 
five minutes; skim; add the cran- 
berries and boil without stirring 
(five minutes is usually sufficient) 
until all the skins are broken. 
Remove from the fire when the 
popping stops. 


Served in any way, cran- 
berries are most appetizing. 
Especially fine with all 
roast meats, such as beef, 
pork, lamb and mutton. 


Easiest fruit toprepare. Eco- 
nomical—no waste. No 
coring, no peeling. Health- 
ful, aids digestion. To be 
sure of getting the choicest 
cultivated varieties, ask for 


EATMOR CRANBERRIES 


Illustrated recipe folder showing 
many ways in which cranberries 
may be preserved and prepared, 
free upon request. 























Amcrican Cranberry Exchange 
90 West Broadway, New York 
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[fe LAAICS 


He pn ed the dos ol! the great are 
loset which had been hers | I I 
held all her things 

There, rumpled down in one dark cor? 

s something 

He stooped and lifted it. It was a soft 
silken, rose-colored thing. She must have 


vhen she was pac king; he coul 
magine that last, mad packing 
There was about it a faint ghost of 


T 
t 


dropped it 


( I nt p renee ne 
Something cold and hard in his 
spirit broke into 
sparkling pieces. 

Back in the living room, he 
searched frantically through the 
desk for paper—ink—pen. And 
never had Alan Mercer written 
such a letter as he sent to Betty 
that night, so unreserved, so lack- 
ing in dignity and restraint, so 
beautiful in its love and courage. 


a thousand 


+ ISHONORABLE”; ‘‘dis- 
honorable”; ‘dishonor 
able.’ The grinding wheels 
beneath her train repeated the 
word all the long hours which 
stretched between Alan and her own people 
Betty, for all her joyous irresponsibility, 
her .rank carelessness, came of a long line 
of people to whom the word “honor” had 
been a touchstone for hundreds of years. 
\lan might as well have struck her with his 
hand as to call her dishonorable. She felt 
bruised and hurt all over, and she could not 
think. Life had shattered about her, and she 
could only hold to the one purpose—to get 
back to her people, her own people 
She literally blew up in a storm, and cami 
in upon the amazed Carringtons, unan 


nounced, wind blown and rain spattered 
They were in the midst of a jazzy evening, 
with several of Priscilla’s friends there, and 
they welcomed the unexpected Betty hilari 


ously 

Only Mrs. Carrington had an anxious look 
in her eyes as she advanced to take the wan 
derer into her arms. As her mother’s arms 
closed about her Betty, to the amazement of 
everyone, burst into tears. Mrs. Carrington 
shook her head warningly over Betty’s shou 
der and led her gently out of the room, up 


stairs, where she could cry it all out 
But surprisingly, Betty found that ( 
1 not t eve Dearest what Alan hae 
Never in her life had she had 
{ T t 
) pi ( 
l tf ta VY 
ne ( ik t | ( 
r It ‘ range 
t te é hat Ala 
{ € sal id there is a greal 
aer in ner eyes | came home to tell yo 
ind maybe in a day or two I can But not 
now. I am hurt too much now, I suppose 


Mrs. Carrington petted and mothered her 
put her to bed, and then went 
tairs to warn the other girls that they must 
not bother Betty After a bit she would ex 
plain her return, but they must wait. 

rhe sisters were puzzled. 


and down 


. UT why won't she tell? If Alan’s really 
|: le invthing she ought to tell T} 
Pr lla 
I don’t believe Alan has done darn 
thing,”’ broke in Letty indignantly 1 be 


would tell.”’ 


over her si 


lieve it’s all her own fault, or she 
But despite their resentment 


] 


enc they were all good to her in new 
eet careless fa nol too good Betty i 

( ecl She never seemed to be able to 

‘ vay trom them, never to have a chance 
nink her vn thoughts She had the 


ised toe be Letty 


ne is never alone 1n it someone Wa 
there, trying on a dres front 

é ong mirror vhich the roor boasted, or 

ting on the bed*for a gossip, or just rur 


The Vy were al 


her things and taking them 


in to borrow something 
borrowing 
Vv just when she needed them or leaving 


gs which she didn’t need 


or whic! she had no space. 


and 
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Of course this was just as it had always 
been at home Nothing was chi 
Betty. Bett 


- f : nd ithout r 
iry Of privat ana VILNOUL KNO 


inged ex 
nad expe rienced the lux 
| t, had 


began to 


ving 1 
lired the taste tor it one 
apartment, where there 
d been no one to run in upon her una! 


yuunced, no one to borrow and lend no 


things and monopolize her 
ad I except \lan, of course, and 
\lan had never In a rush of rea 
r iif th Alan. N 
aed, eithe! p 

raspiritual sense. But wl 
done to him? Photo 
graphically she could see the 
apartment —her things overevery 
place, and Alan with no spot he 
could call his own. She remem 
bered that night when he had 
come home sick and in pain, and 
for very peace had had to flec 
from her! 


had she 


ER eyes grew soft with tears 

“What a little beast I was 
to him. Poor darling!” But 
then the tears were gone and her 
eyes hard again, and bitter. “He 
called me dishonorable,”’ she re 
minded herself. ‘‘ Nothing I could ever have 
done to him would match that.” 

“Betty darling, be a sport and darn these 
with me.” 

Priscilla flounced down on the bed with a 
great basket full of silk stockings. There 
never a moment to think things out—alone! 

\ week passed ten days Then 
morning when Be tty came down a little late 


Was 


one 


lor breakfast she vas velcomed by cleel 
nouts 
It’s all right, Betty, old thing,” shouted 
Letty 
‘Alan says he’s sorry,’ Bob articulated 


over a mouthful of buckwheat cakes 
‘He fairly crawls,’ 
vaving a letter in the air 
“Has Alan written to you? 
he r 
‘No, to 
“It’s my letter, my 
you are reading it 
Betty exclaimed 


Priscilla assured her, 
Betty asked 
darling 


from Alan, and 
Ss dishonorable ! 


you. It’s to you 
letter 


Phat 


her in blank amaze 


child!’ Mrs. ¢ 


Priscilla gazed at 
Why 


SoTL reproved 


Betty, my arringtor 


What d’you mean, dishonorable Letty 
pl ed W! 1 ome overy any i 
Bet tor razil | I l 

la V ne | 
{ \la 
() rie ‘ | 
lean it, m Bu 
‘ ) lett | wa 
( ( pre nee 
* iT 
0! 
\lar pening the door ipartment 


} 


and hearing the elevator door clang ited 
“Wait a minute Down 
He turned to put out the lights, ther 


snatched up his baggage and started out 

His suitcase collided sharply with another 

suitcase coming in. Both of them dropped 
“Betty!” 


“Alan, darling! Where were you going?” 


‘I was going for you, sweetheart. Even 
though you didn’t answer my letter, I wa 

ng 

Betty sighed deep] I’m glad I cam 
home without being brought,” she said 


\lan held her closely, as though she might 
“You can read every 
I ever get, my 


at any minute escape 
d letter 
you won't ever leave me 

Betty shook her head 
eves I know better no \lan I don't 
ever int to read other peopl s letters 
And I’m going to keep my things out 
bureau 


dashe dearest, if only 
again.’ 
} 


ind smiled into | 


again 
ol your and out of vour closet, an 


leave you to yourself a little while every day 


ind be orderly ’n’ everything 
\lan picked up the 
them inside Then he 
threshold, like a bride 
the door behind them 
As the French have it, a door should ei 


n or shut 


suitcases and tumble 
lifted Bett 


and very firmly shut 


over the 


be ope 


| 
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A TRETJUR. MASTERPIECE 


C A Compact scarcelt 
thicker than a gold-piece 

Cc 
vreeee and as precious 
The convexity of the 
beautiful metal case fits 
the palm—And in the 
large mirror the swiftest 
glance shows every 
tacial detail. 


The touch of Tre-Jur 
powder is as soft as a 
lover's caress....It is per- 
fumed with the new Jo//- 
that 
savours of happiness 


THINEST 
surprise you. 


Memoire, a scent 


will vastly 
It looks so 
expensive and costs so little , 
-to be exact—$1 
TRI 
PACT 


JUR OFFERS A COM- 
FOR EVERY NEED 


favorite 
shade of pow 
Or order 


Ask at 
for your own 


your store 


1eT and rouge 


uil from us. Refills a 


iva 


THE HOUSE OF TRE-JUR 


Ves Ser New ¥ 


TRE-JUR 





THE “TRIPLE " 


mbines pou der, 
the ) 





and lif m a adeiigh 





— with the famous tittie sliai 





THI PURSE-SIZE TWIN" — 


der ’ 
mn a Case tha nugele ” 


stably into the 


ALL Tre-Jur Compacts 


containa quality of pow- 


: 
der and cosmetic that 
will delight the most del- 
icate skin. They are 
scented with Joli-Mem- | 








oire—a perfume that 


is singularly alluring! 
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HINK OF YOUR FIGURE 


YEAR FROM TODAY? 


HINK of tomorrow today. these have a way of defying 
Think of next year and the time. These may be yours 
years to come. Of how your now and remain yours in 
figure may grow hateful in the future, with the right 


. rset 
ine . mc 7 ( L. 
IMness } V nif ma LUTSS 


its flabl 
N. Practical 
uuld and hold 


in carelessness towa gure to the lines ol 
floure A short Aq . YOoutn nd fashion. It is the 
patented, exclusive Inner 


Elastic Vest that makes this 


make a dreaded change 


Intelligent, modern corsetry 


‘ possible. See it where you 
think of that today 


shop. Models for every 
Age is not entirely a matter figure, $5 upwards to $12. 
of birthdays. Lines of supple Write for new booklet,““The 
youth, grace and ease of Mirrors of Youth and 


movement and posture, Beauty.” 


The Custom 


Corseted Look Practical Front 


USA AND F z] ) NTRIES 


TO) 
I. NEWMAN & SONS, INC. C ORS ETS 


222 Fourth Avenue New York 
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‘The Fruits of the‘ Harvest from the. 

Four Corners of the Earth are gathered 

together cunder the CMonarch_ fabel 
to make your Holidays “Happier 





Mince Meat Blackberries Pears Pumpkin 
Mayonnaise . Grape Juice . N Loganberries Fruit Salad Stringless Beans 
Sweet Pickles Dressing Lima Beans mo ARCH Red Raspberries Asparagus Tips Sweet Potatoes 
Sweet Relish Thousand Island Aprticots FAVORITES Strawberries Corn Sauer Kraut 
Catsup Dressing Pineapple Chetries Peanut Butter Spinach 
Chili Sauce Pork and Beans Cling Peaches Beets Peas Salmon 


Preserves Tomatoes Sliced Peaches Prepared Mustard Red Kidney Beans Hominy Milk 
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Make Money 
at Home 
This Easy New Wa 


This woman earns from $20 to $50 a 
eek extra money in her spare hours at 


e! Thousands of others 


are earning 
cn many even more at this ftasci 
1 1 , 
ing new work work which Nas won 


praise and enthusiasm of men and 


1] } ' 
men all over the country because of its 


ynitful char 


No Experience Necessary 


You Take NO RISK 


TELLS 
HOW 


FREE BOOK 


ire 1 ig t 

n ‘ t Y 
€ Dut you 
erway. L« Ww 







nore money (ret 


eT inute wishing your 
a r brass tacks and 
send the coupon at or 
It sts no money—b 
the means of start 


nthe road t 


FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES 
Dept. 4211 Adrian, Mich. 








Fireside Industries, Dept. 4211 
Adrian, Michigan. 
gat 
f L hy [ 
: \ r without previous 
rating Art Novelties 
e ' k g 
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NDOORS at the foot of broad stairs an an 

cient serving man stood poised, doubting 
his failing ears 
whistle and yet clearly the call that not so 
long ago in Scotland had rallied the men of 
Loch Claibourne to their lord, Black Dun 
can’s, side. His gaze went to the high, barred 
window, cut clear to the floor, which stood at 
the far end of the darkened gallery at his left 
It \h, no, it was nowhere, and 
the indistinct lines of those high-hung por 


There it came again, a faint 


1 
was there 


traits stirred memories to make his poor old 
ears play tricks 

Across the hall from this room was ar 
other, a huge one and the light 
andles poured out the open door It 
Irom there he was summoned * Dor 

Che old man dragged his way to the door 


Yes, my lord? Phe 


1 
is still in his speech 


\t a broad table in the center of the roon 


rTT’HE man ste] 

| into the room and 
put his finger to his lips 
for silence. ‘‘ Aye, Don 


ild Donaldso1 ‘ 

took the candle ind ( | 

f e por 

ca his { t he 

last line ‘ave. wi be 

Earl Claibourne i. 

Black Duncat I ‘ 

OusII ) p n 

W i tha 

wr 
re a a © : 
elore sx Fi ‘ t he 1 p P 
{ ore | ral { r 


©In the Night 


} 
| 


I mean t] 
LHoOUs 


ittle affair o1 


serious conseg 


I 


ecently that 


yistol, cousin 


ad corrupted, w 


t \ren’t 


ht 1 
you 


T 


at I 
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came ll 


was onh 


Ve 


NS tr 





consciences 


a< 
I did 
you 


Se¢ 


my first 


} 


ona, 


be trayed me, 


had many 


} 


Ln bishop S ¢ 


not kn 
vith an 
whom you 


troublesome 


yund 


Ww 


oac! 


untl 


would be glad to see that our 
he hilltop so long ago had no 


*) 


mpty 


Ah 


contessed 


and my 


since 

























only comfort 


is in being sure 


Wi. N the last word has 
been spoken, you can be 
comforted by the thought that 
vou have proved worthy ol 
fine sentiment—only if you 
have provided the utmost of 


burial prot for tl 


ection ne loved 


protec 
I 


requires uncompromising ad 


> | ; 
Being Sure avout 


herence to the need of positive 
ind permanent protection XN 
other smalle easure of pt 
ectl il WO! While 
| ( ; 
t rye t ~ 
if be 

Yr 
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THE CLARK GRAVI AUT 
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This Free Catalog 


Will Save You Both Time and Money 
Write for a copy NOW to 
JASON WEILER & SONS 
(Established 1870) 

Manufacturing Wholesale and Retail 


Jeweler and Diamond m porters 


360 Washington Street, Boston, 


Mass. 







lo 
Address 
Money 
refunded 
unless 
entirely 
You will delight satisfied. 
in looking = this 164- 


page Free Catalog with its thousands of illustra- 
tions and pen med prices on the following: 
Jewelry Diamonds | Watches 
Silver earls | Toilet Sets 
Cut Glass Clocks | Umbrellas 


Gold and Silver | Leather Goods! French Ivory 
Pens & Pencils | Gifts fer Men, for Women, for Baby, etc. 
Following are a few Gift Suggestions 

14K Solid in 
White Gold 






The latest model 





40960J 

14K Solid White Gold Wrist Watch with 15 jeweled guaran- 
teed accurate movement. Black or gray silk ribbon bracelet with 
white solid gold clasp. Platinum finish beautifully 
engraved dial, a re 


markabie value for $@R090 


\ 366833 —Solid White 
Gold Ring, richly 
pierced, full cut dia- 
mond set in black 
onyx. Aspecial “gv 




















¥/ > S 
Sop SS 


va 80036) 

3583 26). (at > a Famous 
Beki “s aS Old Willard 

ne s’ / 

Solid Gold Locket | c~ , et pa 
with 12-inch chain finiaved Eagle top 
any initial aaa niaevy Ghee. 
eanraeal 95¢ | 8-day. Mahogany case, 


decorated 





Pair 


Sterling Silver Lingerie Clasps, beauti- 
fully enameled floral effect, per pair - 44c 








nl 512815 
STERLING 
SILVER 
NAPKIN 
MARKER 
shed 
ae | 
91695) —Oriental Silver- "w : 
Plated Table Mats(6-inch) and . F 
ee $1.00 et 


DIAMOND 
MOUNTED 
40905J—Six full cut, 


WRIST 
WATCH $59.00 
blue-white Diamonds of 
good brilliancy and four rich blue Sapphires set in 
platinum. Case is 18K white Solid Gold with engraved 
platinum finished dial Che 17-jewel movement is an 


adjusted guaranteed accurate permeansee as $59. 00 


A very unusual value for 





LADIE 
DIAMOND 
RING 


$50.00 





Write also for 
FREE 
CATALOG 
“‘How to Buy 
Diamonds’”’ 














i t 
118K \ t l- 
ng—exqu k 
in arved g Ww 
1 1 j I ul 
Diamon tll be . . 
i 
Ly in ; ” . 
» | 
i 
1 fe k nd price f other mond ring 


V4 carat, $31.00 


Vo carat, $73.00 
Yq carat, 50.00 


1 carat, 145.00 


2 carats, $290.00 
3 carats, 435.00 


JASON WEILER & SONS 


360 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
VJ Ih , } | } 


’ 18 
Diam a Fans ince 1876 
For Ag Am mesa London and Paris 
Please ane FREE 164-page Catalog 
POs :asnsintniacdenonsidgnapaninieantapscnatedietionamabiiins 
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Gn the N Zoht 


beside have not 


you 


a pistol his hat. “But I 
risked my nec k to with 
You maintain an excellent guard, just on the 
chance I might not be dead perhaps, and but 
for strategies I learned in the Indian 
try I would not have won to this room. So 
when I go I shall take with me one of two, 
restitution or vengeance. Choose, cousin.” 

‘““Keep your chair, Duncan.” The older 
man essayed to soothe the quiet rage he saw. 


cross words 


coun- 


You have a mind. Think. Go to the Amer 
icas, and I will support you in a gentlem 
career. Go to France, anywhere. Or sta 


here and be hanged for your wild 
I am high in the queen’s favor. See this in 
vitation.”” He tossed the square of vellum 
upon which he had been writing across the 
table. ‘‘Her majesty has done me the honor 
to name me the Unknown Host for the 
Halloween Mask and these doors will open 
to the proudest blood of England. Do you 
think Anne would believe any written con- 
fession if I declared it had been forced? My 
word against—an outcast’s!”’ 

The dark one leaned back in his chair, tap- 
ping the edge of the table idly with the in- 
vitation. ‘‘Ah, perhaps you are right. You 
have covered your infamies so well, and I 
have sunk so low. It leaves me no alterna- 
tive—but this.”” He pushed the pistol across 
the table and drew, another from his coat. 
“T took care to see that my weapon is loaded 
this time.” 


ways, ior 


IS cousin did not touch the pistol. “ But 
what of the wench who took your fancy 


‘IT could kill you for 
said the other. 

‘Ah, well, call her lady then, or A in stess, 
or what you will. When I am lying dead, re 
member this, the tale of my ‘tom tos Clai 
bourne lies dead also. There is no trace. If 
small hope, yet am I your only hope. I 


that word alone,” 


might repent in later years. Who knows 
But dead men are past repentance, my 


troublesome kinsman 
For a moment unce rtainty clouded the 
gray eyes, but a flush of anger followed close 


“What 


upon it you say is true, cousin 
But I risk its truth rather than your repent 
ance. Take up your pistol = 

The man in crimson half rose from his 


chair, but he did 
weapon before him 
upon his 


not even glance at the 
His gaze was fastened 
kinsman’s hat, and the fringe of a 


black mask projecting from its edge \l 
expression of utter be wilderment fixed hi 
features. He parted his lips for speech, but 
he uttered nothing 

Someone was shouting outside and beati 
upon the thick panels of the oaken door at 
the end of the hall Ope! ( pr 
to the queen’s dragoo1 

They pushed t)\ old Do! ( a 
lifted the bolt, i eee of scarlet ol 
ullatonce: “My lo The Raven! Waylaid 
and abused our Bis ho of Crewe this night 
i’ th’ woods. We be hot upon him, my lord, 


ind we traced him here! 

The master of the house stood in the center 
of the hall, smoke still pouring from the 
pistol in his hand. ‘‘The Raven,” he said, 
pointing his finger at the shattered glass of a 
long, barred window in the gallery, “has just 
this moment left.’ 

rhe troopers had poured back out of the 
door. The house was still, though there was 
firing enough outside 

Old Donald went to the 
and there a red gash stung the 
moon broke out of a cloud 


He re 
night The 
bank and drew 


window 


outlines of bush and hedge and a low stone 
wall over which, like flying silver, a great 
white horse soared high and was gone. Old 


aeabbetnalnal ese ‘Ride,”’ 


he whisp¢ red, 
‘ride, Black Duncan a 


Raven if ye be 


YNDON sparked with gay torches, like fire 
flies swarming a summer night. Children 

in costume, brownies, high-hatted witch 
wearing false faces, and desteduiens ts danced 
about corner bonfires, little shrieking demons 
\ hooded domino passed on the arm of a 
harlequin, hastening to the Guild House Ball 
Cavaliers, cloaked to the cantered 
through the narrow streets, and decorated 
giving a 
window 


eyes, 


cobbles, 


coaches rumbled over the 
glimpse 


now and then under the 


nued fi 


m Pa 
curtains of slender, white-wigged ladies wear 
ing thin, black masks The vigil of All 
Saints’ Day upon the town, Halloween 
Eve 

Under an archway guarding a little close 


the blue-paneled coach of the Bishop ol 
Crewe stood waiting, Boy John at the heads 
of his wheelers The chimes in a steeple 
across the square belled the quarter hour 
after nine, and as it struck a strange footman 


in tunic and leather leg guards stepped up to 
| rie | yack he 


‘Ye be ahead of the hour then,” replied 
Boy John. “It another 
stroke.” 

“‘ Aye, fellow, 


wants quartet 
but my lord is beforehand, 
and e’en at this moment waits upon your 
lady. Besides, the way is long.” 

“Whither, friend? I like not these night 
drives.” 


MAY not tell you that. None knoweth 
who is the Host of Halloween, nor where 

his Mask is held. What! You a lady’s coach 
and know the custom no better? See that 
your curtains draw tight and make haste.” 

Boy John opened the coach door, drew 
down the curtains and lighted a candle in its 
pewter holder. He made way for the couple 
who stood waiting, a lady so enveloped in 
her cape that he might not have known her 
for his mistress, and the gentleman deep ina 
long coat and silent behind his full mask. 

Boy John climbed to his box, and the foot 
man guide took place beside him. The long 
whip cracked, and the coach lurched forward 
on its way, bumping through the narrow 
streets, careening around corners 

Inside, the candle flickered and an o 
torch light held close by 
rious celebrant glowed upon the curtains \ll 
sense of place and direction was lost. 


( asion: il 


some cu 


They rode a distance in silence, Lady 
Evelyn casting quick glances through the 
slits in her narrow mask at her mysterious 
escort Alone and unattended by virtue of 


tradition for this one night at 
with an unknown lord for 


least, bound 


an unknown realm 


ot gayety yes, there was yet a thrill in 
London for a maid 

Who was he? She knew the beaux, as 
what belle didn’t? Wollaston? Creighton? 


Claibourne? Who then? She had expected 
the earl, since he made such pretensions, but 
not he No, this gentleman’s black 
white stockings and waistcoat, lace at 


throat and white too 


‘twas 


sleeve, wa black and 





colorles ior any o the lop ( 
And they I en her I 
ipliments by 1 Creig} 
called her mask a id that 
é t Wo ) 
et hair and about the blue brocack he 
bodice needing not the 14 of her co patk 
to | g the white of her skin to 1 
rising above the silver flare of her hoop skirt 
like a tropk flower above its pal leaf Eve 
Claibourne would have vowed he could not 


see and not possess a thing 
the day of Anne, so rich in wars and trifles, 
battle flags and fans, the which held slyly 
underneath gray eyes could beckon or repel; 
the day of swords and, too, the pretty blue of 
my lady’s cane, the yellow heels of her 
painted slippers, the archness of her briefest 
glance! 


so exquisite \! 


ND this unappreciative lord—could he no 
4 more than sit and stare when she let fall 
her cape? Perhaps he gasped She thought 


she heard his breath drawn sharply. Mayhap 
’twas a captain returned from the colonies 
who’d forgotten his London graces, and if so 
it was For what could a lady care 
for compliments and lords who in a lonely 
spot had let a monster touch his lips to her 
fingers and a fagot to her heart Phe coach 
rolled smoothly out of London and along 
some county pike 


as well. 


A low, vibrant voice was striking her ear, 
saying casual things about the night and yet 
invoking some laggard, unidentified memory 
to fire her mood since you, sweet 


lady, are the first to count me harder, crueler 
than I am and yet not turn away 7 
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WASHER & DRYER 


Has no 


wringer — needs none! 


























The Laundry Dozen 
of Saving! 


Here are some of your savings, when 
you wash and dry the wringerless 
Savage Way which you can multiply 
at least by fifty-two for your annual 
comfort. 

1—You save money that would other- 
wise be spent in employing outside 
help for cleaning pillows, comforters, 
blankets, etc., which the ordinary 
washer cannot handle. 


—You can houseclean, play the 
piano, or do anything you wish while 
your Savage washes and dries. 


3—You need not put your hands on 
each piece of wash when the bluing 
or rinsing begins—no more ‘hand 
rinse.”’ 


4—You do not have to guide each 
piece of laundry, or even think of a 
wringer, because the Savage spins 
everything line-dry in one minute. 


5—You save switching your laundry 
schedule on account of bad weather, 
because you can, in an emergency, 
iron directly from your Savage dryer, 
by continuing the drying operation 
somewhat longer. 


6—You save the cost of renewing 
buckles, rings, snappers, buttons and 
so on, broken by the wringer. 


and trouble in 
the Savage drying 
wringer-creases”’ to 


7—You save time 
ironing because 
leaves no heavy “ 
be ironed out. 


8—You save the annoyance of “ 
washday” sewing and mending. 


after- 


9—You save the time and trouble 


“*hand rinse and bluing.’’ 


»f 


~ 


10—You save money by not having 
to replace or renew wringer-rolls and 
wringer mechanism. You save the 
need of extra tubs. ‘ 


11—You save yourself from danger 
and worry. 


12—You save the time and labor 
wasted in oiling and adjusting parts 
of the machine for each wash. 


The Savage is “tested and approved” by Good 
Housekeeping and Tribune (N. Y.) Institutes, 
Modern Priscilla Proving Plant, Today's 
Housewife Testing Home, etc., etc. 


The story of this most advanced, safest washer 
and dryer is interestingly told by Ethel R. Peyser, 
author of “Cheating the Junk Pile,” 
booklet “Keeping out of Hot Water.”’ 


This Coupon 
brings you a copy 


FREE 


CORPORATION 
UTICA, N. Y. 


etc., ina 








SAVAGE ARMS 
Dept. L 





Send me 


Ethel R. Peyser’s book 





Name 


Street 


City State LHJ2 
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‘The same perfect quality 
that you would demand- 
that's what makes 


“Uneeda Bakers’”’ 
~~ products the worlds best 


XACTLY the same high quality of ingredients you use 
J) in your own baking or on your own table is used to 
make “Uneeda Bakers” products good. 


Only the finest creamery butter and selected eggs are 
used; the best imported Smyrna figs; molasses blended 
in our own molasses plant; the finest nuts—pecans, 
peanuts, almonds; pure milk; pure sweet honey; pure 
flavors; the purest spices; the best sugar; cocoanut; 
cherries; the pick of the country’s wheat; the richest 
chocolate; juicy pineapple; luscious raisins; rich cheese; 
the best yeast—everything used is the best obtainable. 


And these good ingredients are 
mixed and baked by experienced 
bakers in the world’s most 
modern and sanitary bakeries. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
“Uneeda Bakers” 














Adds Glossy 


Lustre, Instantly! 


Keeps Your Hair Soft and 
Easy to Manage 
Just moisten the bristles of your hair brush 
with a few drops of Glostora and brush it 
on your hair. You will be surprised at the 


result. It will give your hair an unusually 
rich, silky gloss and lustre—instantly. 
Glostora simply your hair more 
beautiful by enhancing the wave and color. 
It keeps the wave and curl in and leaves 
your hair soft and easy to manage, so that it 
stays just as you arrange it—even after 


makes 


shampooing. 

Use a little once or twice a weeR and you 
will be delighted to see how much more 
beautiful and attractive your hair will look 
and how much easier it will be to manage 

whether long or bobbed. 

There 
hair lacks 
lined to be 


keep in place. 


s nothing better for children, whose 
and 
stubborn and hard to train an 


natural life lustre. or is in 


(;lostora is inexpensive and you can get 
drug 


Ol toilet goods counter. 


bottle it an\ store 







Keeps Hair 
Neatly Combed 


{ r 


that rich, 


red 
( rar hed 
t T J 
I I flostoa 
f 
! it 


pak 

_ s 

blostor| 
Not sticky, /\ | 
or pasty \« j 


Glostoral 
PRICES 


R 
* DELICIOUS 


FLAVORING EXTRACT 


VANILLA 


“COSTS LESS — WHEN USED” 
the excellence 
unusual 
tropic fla 
imitations 





standard of 
natural 
strength 


( olor 
true 
Avoid 


insist on Price’s. 


vor 





3 Delis, Cb ; nd Sj bade | 
< 2 

Ba by ~ Wear | 
| r A-10 Fine sinsook = dre very | 


og | tucks; ex te 


I 


Infants t yt $1.25. 


Write for Fall Catalogue; 


| 

| the k I ' 
‘ p A i ] 
| ~ 110 De Lis pg r r : 
mad skilled fF « needl ! 


w t Fin ] ~ ‘I st 
SW y, De Lis, Dept. F-11, New Orleans, La. 
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©In the Night 


What was he saving? She saw two flame 


the eyt holes of his mask I the first 
But you have mistaken your lady I 
ome luckier maid.”’ Her laughter brok¢ 
out clearly and abruptly ceased. She did not 
know why it ceased, except that she did not 
want to laugh She felt strange and a littl 


so fearlessly 
she asked 
to Lor 


frightened, she who had dealt 
with men “Who are 


cklv. “Since 


you ‘i 
are unknown 
And whither are e! 

He seemed p led v t to answe! I 
am called by many n 
finally. “Lord Duncan, and by them whos« 
lord I am, the Black ——”’ 

“Ah! the Black ——” She was near to 
trembling and her strip of mask had fallen 
to her lap. 

“Yes, Duncan the Black, men call me, and 
a few who dare will whisper—Earl of Clai- 
bourne.” 


you 


umes of late € sald 


: LAIBOURNE? 

Earl Claibourne. 
Whither are we go- 
ing?” 

‘You to your 
gayety, my lady,” 
he interrupted, 
‘and I perhaps to 
my death, for my 


Impostor! I know 
What snare is this? 


lortunes are upon 
the cast. SoifIsell 
my life for one 
glimpse of russet 
hair and two gray 


eyes Lis 10ot so 
small a price.”’ 
It seemed darker 


+} } 


n the coacn She 


heard, coming from behind, the 
hoofbeats on the road A company ol horse 
bore down upon them, rushing, the clamor 
swelling as they passed, a faint receding 
drumming when the last had It was 
With a quick movement Lady Evelyn 
raised the d peered out. The road 
wound white ahead, a-gleam like a 
river between two walls of trees 
Witches’ Wood!” she whispe red 


Something drew her gaze in spite of herself 


hammer of 


gone 
veird 


curtain al 


to the man beside her. His hands, which had 
darted into his coat at the first sound of 
horse, now rested easily upon his velvet knee 
They were strong, lithe hands and around 
the tip of i little finger was a small 


band of plain gold An 1ddenly 


Claibourne House stood above its terrace 
nd sloping lawn like a brilliant phantom 
palace floating in midair. Lights filled every 
window; ev ry balcony flamed with torches; 
lanterns outlined the garden walks, tracing 
strange geometric patterns against the dark 
background of night 

The Halloween Ball was two hours old 
efore Ladv Evelyn escaped to the balcony 


Wollaston 


} 





T wove { “yt 
| } } 
ret rT ed I pul ad ec! | 
eTSé id a dozen had led her out to danct 
iit is breathk at last alone Her 


staggering, and yet she must think 
terrible purpose had the Raven her 


mind was 


She had not seen hin ince they came His 
rtun n the cast, he |] id 
~*HEresteda noment onthe bak nv rail nd 

ee ed down upon the measured, stat« 

dance in progress below. The dallroom was ; 
immering rainb ( lor—blue, laver 
ivor pink ( oulders and black 


toa purl Around the ¢ 
the roor ere small table here pet ne 
great ladies matched card t the game | 
ber or here dul turned the |] le ri! 
r { ] ] } 





nd delightful beverage 
Diamond bracelets circled 
lender wrists and rings delicate fingers 
pearl filets inclosed a lady’s hair emeral 


outlined a buckle peeping beneat! 


preparation ol a new 
1] 7 
Caned cole 


ol a huge, whalebone-distended petticoat; 


rvwhere riches and precious stone 

Lady | velyn started violently Were tl ( 
his fortunes? Ah, but he would not dare 
Yet half the priceless gems of England were 
non ¢ t floor belov c - t stop him 


h S ) 


moment on a OCS -1K na I I 1 
tremor on a lip she had thought was cru 
and one brief look into a man’s gray eyes 


No, she would go and beg him to depart. 


LMOST to complete her thought, her eyes 
beheld a strange thing. Directly opposite 
her, at the foot of a narrow stairway which 
descended from the balcony to the ballroom 
floor, a section of the oaken paneling slid 
back, disclosed a hidden chamber, and then 
closed A gentleman leaned nonchalantly 
against the stair 
rail, taking a pinch 
of snuff, a gentle 
man in black velvet 
and a full mask and 
1 scarlet sash drop 
ping its tassels to 
his knees. A scar 
let sash? And he 
had seemed taller in 
the coach. 
She had no mort 
than touched her 
' 


7 ir and used those 
pull | 
pati r 
I la Lrri¢ to the ball her r ( 
in her! nd stood beside ne! Odd thing tl 
mal ho appeared through walls and 
mounted to balconies as though he must 
have flown, and wore a scarlet s on 
minute and the ext hae ( 
Ah, Sir Raven, I out the 
honor of seel ng you out 
“The necessit' ere my ¢ race t 
lady PI iO not e me that ( 
May I lead you through this danc 
The \ lked around the balcor to the 
ti rs. ‘ ir, he began, “I ned 
yur mad intention for thi I | 
De u to desist Ri I your pr ppeal 
your ¢ ( tc 1 ( re 
ul I I ( ( ( 
1) 
| 
H | 
| | 
\ 
H | 
place I 
t ride like p. Wl 
is the danger Well do I ther ( 
reater danger.” 
You have accomplices: 
E STUDIED her a moment “T? But 


you would not believe,” he said. ““Come! 
You are too alarmed to dance. Let us go 
where we can talk on 


she went upon his arm out of the ball 


room, and through a long hall into the front 

e manor hous “You eem full well 
icquainted wit these roon mv lord 

“Why not?” he laughed. ‘I have hidden 


in the corners and cellars of the place tor 
three days past.” 


Chey had come to a gallery hung with dark 


portraits, done in heavy oils The faces 
eemed to peer down upon her, gray-eyed 
face nder masses of jet-black hair, alike 
as though painted from the same man in 


urned to him 
sugh she had faced 
‘But these are the 
Her eves fastened 
had k 
Sir, put on your 


a well 


different costumes. When she 
beside her, it was as the 

bu ther portrait 
Karls of Claibourne 


wered I I b 
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Porce Namel tabl S are Gesigned 
by lt try et tl y uire ents 

fn n kitchen planning. N 
j 1] 

need of remodeling or re-arra J 


your kitchen to accommodate this 
kitchen aid. 

When we refer to Porce-Namel as 
the “better kitchen table,” we have 
in mind materialsand construction. 
as well as convenient features. 
These have won universal approval 
for the Mutschler line. 


An Ideal Christmas Gift 
For Year ’Round Enjoyment 


ent poss the essio! 
Porce-Namel table for the rt 
me Ir kitche 
I hely ur election of the r t 
1D ’ 
Por e-Nar é ' , + 
a ¢ ir? iest for 














MUTSCHLER BROS.CO. 


MAKERS OF FINE 


NAPPANEE 


TABLES 


Box 111 


SINCE (896 


NDIANA 





‘Finish this Dress 
and Save 530 


OU can wear 

beautiful dress for 
$11.95. I send it to you 
semi-made; you complete 
it in about two hours. It 
comes already laid out 
and marked right on fin- 
est all-silk satin 
with lace 
included 


this 














crepe, 
and trimmings 
even a needle. 


NO patterns—no courses 
no dressmaking experience 
required. You get expert re 
sults with eas Thousands 
of women and girls now save 
the Dolly Gray way— 
and get better quality 
and smarter style in 
the bargain. 

DOLLY GRAY 

ROOM . 10 


8 B WAY, N.Y. ¢ 


STYLE 
BOOK , 
1 J 
. Wr I Z \ 
ie a \ i 
"es 


¥ 


\\ DOLLY GRAY 


— SEMI-MADE ORESSES 


AGENTS! bee ariie Gor my gent's Pla 
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y True Hospitality, A Genuine Invitation 


a fine mark of good housekeeping 











There IS d pecullal warmth Or weicome, a Gelicious nuts which are dlredday Selected for 
( ) } } subtle note oO! special invitatio ,a guiet touc ] VOu You get HNe¢ctel and more Kernels pel 
7 7 » | | ? | . 
> - | i> . 4 . — . ; | + ; | ] ’ 7 
of true social understanding — dnd marked a pound trom Diamond Walnuts 
nouserRee ping perfectly evident in the Dow! ay ; 
the living room during t Holidav Seasot re t r 4 iJ 
We 1150 ( y 
oneal the grow! y I Wa , X 
k W 1 Want t | YOur Ki 
j pitality As th tf bi Walnut 
But even from our specialized Crops we . —_ = : 
led r } . ~ f } | Pa i sure |' if #4<¢ " wet ‘ 1? " ‘ mcieting th 
discard more than §, : pounds, frst Dy eee Wey ee. — ha a ee a 
1 1 ’ 
- . : ‘ ] aan ; a the or cel ta > ours trom tf > ‘ mo e ) ) 
machine-elimination and then by hand, lea\ the grocer take yours from the famous Dia 


3 ls OS 
ing only Walnuts which are uniformly good mond Dag, llustrated below. 


These we put in sacks labeled “Diamond.” You can then fill your guest-bowl in 
Your grocer will show you this sack full of — perfect confidence. 


CALIFORNIA WALNUT GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
Dept. B-1 Los ANGELEs. ( 






DIAMOND @iifori® WALNUTS 


Crackin’ Good Walnuts 
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“THE MOTHER QUESTION, le 


as Viewed by 


HAZEL DEYO BATCHELOR 





An authorized 





interview with 
a favoritg author 


\ZEL. DEYO BATCHELOR looked up from her asks more of his lady, much more, as compared 
reading of an article in which the opinion was — with what was asked of wives a generation ago. 


expressed that “wives often discuss their husbands, “This modern young man declines to reduce his 
but husbands seldom discuss their wives.”’ wife to the status of daily drudge. 
‘Interesting,’ was Mrs. Batchelor’s laughing that she shall be his companion and associate 
mment, “but—shall | say—a wee bit quaint? that she develop with him. 
ie trust the author—some crotchety old bach ‘*T am growing,’ he : 
| presume, with as absorbed in the bicycl to grow with me.’ He likes to have 
w books, see the new pl 
| e list | these last few months to dis ties of church and communit 
men about wives and mothers in all of typ al. 
forty-eight stat and must confess I’ve en ‘Husbands, children 
joyed it! wives and mothers—and need more! 
‘Not that husbands ar LoOssiping they are too “T am thinking of the 
much cavaliers for that, bless them. But they are our own childhood our 
giving intelligent consideration to what they es mothers—and for the most part we learned only 
teem to be the proper mission of wives and mothers. the wholesome things thes 
“What is this mission? Let me give a specific Today every mother has a multitude of competi 
illustration. | have in mind a young man with a tors for the attention 
darling wife and two beautiful babies. I choose motor cars, radios and many others. To win and 
him to point my moral because he is typical of — hold her children, the mother of this day must 
millions more. make a real effort—must 
| tnis OunY husbar l ontent met ly W th a th I nstruction, 
mack and a smile upon his return home at night “Mothers have said to me 
and, as we used to say, a promptly ‘dished up’ — true, and each day I resolve, and each day I hasten 
dinner? hopefully from task to task 
‘No, indeed. He prizes these, in their place ing to ironing—but saving 
p! them highly, as does every man—but he training of the children 
0 
l Am } 
( f { ( { 





pee 








He insists, rathe r, 


pia) 


’ “Yes, this is all very 


dishes to dusting, wash 
a moment for specta/ 
; utterly impossible 





and I know they need it so. What am I to do?’ 
tell these mothers that a dozen hours saved out 


of their week will meet all requirements, and that 


| would gain these hours by taking them away fron 





something else—from the washing, for instance. 
“The immediate benefits to the children—th 
added health and happiness of the whol househ« | 
would qd k nrm the w ! fsuch a me 
Do I t kw moth , so 
t tn \ ma ty re i i 
ul T it l have unbound faitn neir al M 
not t b g up cn is W tra ‘ 
hose of th pa g rat ut f the truth 
told just a Dit Dette! 
a 
S appropriat to add that of the institutions that can ' 
assist women, the modern laundry stands first. It can giv if 
ou the precious time ne ed for th children, those extra 


\ t 
hours for chur« h, community and other service , and it can 


help you immeasurably in the preservation of youth and 





er 
health. 
This modern service, too, is available in many forms. 
. , 
You can have your washing done entire, or in part, as you 
wish—all ironed or partially 1roned—and, most important, 
than washing at home 
sn 
Certainly, as a modern mother, you will welcome this 
1odern means of meeting new conditions. Any of the 
, , 
idern laundries in yout mmunity can help you. Tel P 
1 ] 
phone one of them, today, and have the washing called for. 
ons 
Tt 
23 
le 
Vi 
fy 
Ci. 
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fe a "| 


er Golden Opportunity ; 
of 20 Years Ago — Wakes up 


is Yours loday! eee werterminseee tem. tens De ete Bae Sere drains, 



















The moment h: truct Lac | ( 1 \ 1x 
he said. ‘‘And I fear it has struck too soor he did not level it He had been too 
Dragoons ride slowly and queens hate the and he kne 
troublesome truth He stepped through ‘ 
the open window into the night — are se, my murderous cousin. I It bubbles and boils as it 
Lady Evelyn leaned against the wall. But could have killed you then.” The voice ‘ 


her moment of weakness passed. She rose, from the dark was very steady, but the laugh scrubs and scours awey 
and ran blindly through the house until sh which followed it was like a blade. ‘“’Tis grease, hair, soap, lint and 
stumbled into the hallway leading to the — strange indeed,” the voice went on. ‘Others other refuse—in a twin- 
ballroom Its emptiness e hoed her steps. sought the Raven, to find the greatest \ illain kling lazy drains are free- 
I'wenty paces ahead a line of light marked in England. I sought the greatest villain in flowing and clean. 


the edge of the door. Beyond it England and found—the Raven. But enough . <A 
There is an end Sit at the table where you That’s Drano, the patented 











HIS story really dates bac k to the fol- 








lowing letter which we received in Niet tat Bieee heel pachint the heavy ase, aad Lat this ond. Lady Evelvn snails new drain cleaner. And remem- 
109 from Mrs. S. H. Burtt of New Jersey. ._ oak and stood in the doorway, breathless, the candles one by one and when the last ber, Drano positively cannot 
s a heart-stirring story, of ambition, of | dizzv. Tables were overturned; chairs lay goes out : harm porcelain, enamel or 

irage, of success; and yet it 1s a story upon their backs \ powdered wig perched Tis madness. Duncan Come! These plumbing 
vhich 1s being /ived today by many of our here and there, and fans and furbelows lit- are precious minutes. Already my thirty Buy acan and use it frequently 
: ‘ EAS 2 = . tenet quae , a. ae aie eae —in kitchen, bathroom, laundry 
presentatives: | tered the floor Lined against the opposite blackguards run before the queen’s dra : : : 

re wall. a frenzied mob, were the most favored goons —avoid all drain troubles. 

“My daughter was for several years eer ier ladies of London, and facing them . a oe is * Wee the etonid Your grocer, druggist, or hard- 
of your representatives and througn vith pistols ‘te ( ithe I head vere , eal tv ° beasts res lly the gl t is ild take the m with Ware dealer can supply. If not, 
ur magna us offer was able to s cope of the ustiest ruffans a lady’s eves me out of Englan: send 25c for full size can. The 
in artist’s diploma fr« he New A gee ga rg Rage ang wa | Shr ay a eee a eee Drackett Chemical Co., Cincin 

‘ Cnamocaray of Was Ss ti I ln Rage ahs yf saat Bgracemdt vung niin 7 vag me ag nati, Ohio. 
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We believe in th _ “Wher ane ay wether ote , ‘ 
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Money EasilyEarned  : | nes, 





* + 
S re iime . 
in Spare I 2 
: Yo R opportunity to gratify an an oft daw ta the Raves Fats I 
bition through making extra money Is R 
iter today than it was 20 years ago. Be calm, Evelvr he said There 1 t ( stepped ti 1 the 
. Burtt knows, for she has continued be a passage from this chamber. If not flan the t candle, but she could not O N >aN) cs “Te : 
work throughout the whole time Then who was that other I hit. Yet she must ve ur NEU iristmads 
in. ee : , nm th e ] sash ? er I hed 1 eK ~ er ‘ ° 
en The Fournal had less than half the In the scarlet sa H g cached i , because « Sewin x Book 
nber of readers it has today; The Post head fell forward upon het < thing was dark now . g 
t ) Al ‘ Uc ; em 4 ‘ = 7 1} 
arms B the flan stull burned 1 ins ] dir jans for making thi 
but beginning its amazing growth; H led ices Ris tenis a Tontain full directions for making this 
Country ( tleman had no national alieeereiicneaie — a lovely Bedfellow Doll, and many other 
(mniry reniieman aa n ni al - —— , ' 1 
' “= ot gitts r little folks and grown-ups. Any 
nce To « ire ft r the local subscrip TAGI ELY the ’ 5 af y for ll f K : \ y 
. of them can be made successfully wi 
interests of these publications 1s easy, turmoil came to het \ 
ete ct| eee RIGHT'S BIAS FOLD TAPE 
need experience or capital. For all es See re VV ERE FAD TUL Ef 
] mo | irnot t! Sl cT \ ‘ rT (rp 
details send the coupon below. ore familiar note, the ; These come in wash fabrics and fir 
lac , um te hri ' () , , Dre . 
blast of trump carne 1 ” - ; I taffeta silks in a variety of colors. At n 
mea eeeeeeeeeseeeenaaeeeeas peated. Ah, so it w u ‘  tapeenctcasag eas nate °plisaclingpantsecsts ear 
then The lee! I \ 





THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
232 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 





there. Lady Evelyt hed t \ Send 10 cents in stamps 


ysterica for? w b k nd 3 ¢ wis fe 
Centlemen: | cannot promise al! ything f 


j Ihe Goo! erKked bach na ! ree j tal kere” { ‘ t ‘ n fast color per ' 1 ne of 
finite but | should appreciat i the ; I f n ‘ 


Y nto th ron roafri ( ) ( Lk 
etails of your cash offer. : | to " | | 
moment hi ! You s n ect Blue, Alice Blue, Red, | 
| ely H 1 \ R seda \u ( ( 
Van ! » 
beside hims« \ > p ( ( ‘ 
el ] rne end ul { { e | 7 
princess in your ¢ ¥ Wm. E. Wright & Sons 
City She saw Earl Claib ‘ . e | Manufacturers 


a sia ssi of Wit Woo ; Dept. 104 Orange, N. J 
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The DIAMOND “E” 


Fresh Air 


For A Healthier Indoor 


Life 

In cold, wet or windy weather, the greatest 
health problem of every home, school, office, fac 
tory and hospital is proper ventilation. Fresh, 
pure, life-giving air is the only air fit to breathe, 
and it must be kept freely circulating indoors as 
well as out. For this purpose, the DIAMOND 
“E” Fresh Air Window Ventilator is 
very practical, economical and convenient. 


Abundant fresh air 


without dust or draft 








ts closely woven linen-colored cloth body, the 
DIAMOND ‘E” lets fresh air filter gr nto 
wit it I ying ar .§ Ww, 

c 8 | 8 Way if 10st 1m 

por re is 18 | curtains 
id f | r ind housecle ig made 


An all-metal frame 
handsomely black-enamelled 


The DIAMOND “E” Window Vent 
two easily sliding parts quick 1: ete 
\ I s 8 8 
sd Ww 
W Ww 
rt. | DIAM I 
\\ w \ rs 
VM né Vl 10 inche 
th m 16 4 j D | 


ostpa r N 


Ww 


USE THIS COUPON 


BEH & CO., 1140 Broadway, New York. Dept. 1 


Enclosed, find $ 








WINDOW VENTILATOR 

















gos Mo. 


Puritan Garme ( 


4 


THE LOWEST PRICE EVER! 


White Uniform Dresses in Straightline. R 
t nd Hoover styles. Thi art 
tu gth | ves, W l | 
Nut ‘. Ma iS, B auty Pa lor Atter l ts 
kx ting Housewives. Eacl gat 
t wrapped lazed paper package 
We w Parcel P 


PURITAN GARMENT CO. 


| Puritan Building Jersey City, N. J. 








The Demi-God 


He had taken the train because he 


glecting to go home to see his 


mother for six months no matter why, he had 
been utte rly heartless. He would hurry back 
to her to make his confession, beg her for 
iveness and then return to face the igno- 
miny of his position as best he could 
Dawn found him sitting rigidly in his 
unmade-up section, staring out across the 
weeping shadowy countryside With 
y ense nr lit } 
Ties tial: flecked by the 


chicken houses and shan / 
Nigger Heaven, 
crossed upper Main Street 
and ground to a stop at 
the wooden station. At 
four-thirty, standard 
time, the ‘“‘deppo” was 
still locked. The platform 
was empty, for Willie 


ties of 


Salmon did not get 
around until the eight- 





at Ranny 
Is dat 


as al 
you, 


an apparition 
Ranny 


‘Fo’ de Lawd! 


in personim? 


Ranny acknowledged his 1dentity i 1st 
ran down home for a day or two,” he ex 
plained, while Mose studied his clothes with 


manifest 


approval 
whether n \ mothe 
“Oh, veh. Sure she’s in town,” 


‘ They 


Do you h 


ris in tow 


ippen to 
nor not dg 
: said Mose 
serve breakfast fom six on.” 


“Who does?” 


KnHOW 


His mother was ther 
He climbed briskly up the 
steps ol The Stars and 
Stripes. He would slip in 
unobserved and sit down 
beside his mother at the 
breakfast table before she 
realized that he was there. 
The office was empty, but 
the dining-room doors 
were open and about a 
dozen persons were in 
there having breakfast, 





fifty-nine local from Bates 
Center. Ranny picked up 
his suitcase and started along Main toward 
Nevada Street. Beyond the drug store he 
hove in sight of The Stars and Stripes. Like 
the rest of the town it was still shut, dead 
to the world, except that out behind he 
could see smoke curling merrily up from the 
cook-house chimney. Somebody was up and 
at work. He wagered a quick bet with him- 
self that it wasn’t Sadie Meeny. 


trots w he turned the corner into Nevada 


4 et and his heart beat faster. His 
Aas I peels be still asleep. 

As he unlatched the e, he noticed that 
the shades were already up in his mother’s 
room. He went around to the side door to the 
kitchen, pushed open the screen door—the 
inside door was thrown back—and entered. 
The stove was cold. Funny! 

‘Mother!’ 1. “Oh, mother!” His 


voice echoed y through 
‘Mother!’ he shouted loi t 
the front hallway whence the stairs led up 
ard. ‘“‘Ho! Mother!” 





ider, 


And he whistled the opening bars of 
‘Here’s to the maiden!’ 

Where was she? She could not have gone 
away There was nowhere for her to go ex 
cept to Uncle William’s, and if he had asked 
her he rely would | e let hin her 
O1 I ( I re been suddel 

nA | ‘ t { \ 

ep! 

| p I H 
\ it t he 

ipt 1 a ( I l i 

\ e emp 
Bartlet Her | YI é 
re thing 1n Nis ite H« ne i lal 
dered i rgottel | neglecte er! H 
eve I vith tear 


had not laid eyes on her for 


Ww , he he d 
over six months! He had 
had done for him as a matter of course 
and hardly given her a thought 
‘Mother! Mother dear!” he called for the 
last time 
Phen rut 


accepted al 


she 


ning up the stair glanced into 
The bed was neatly made, the 


ler room 


a her custom to 

pe ] n 

, ‘ ‘ } ] ] 
Keep them Between them stood the littl 


square de¢ sk that had been his father’s and on 
it her small correspondence arranged in little 
pile s \ letter lay on the blotter as if she had 

st been reading it. It was from him, dated 
three veeks before It began 


Dear Mother: | t it awful how I have 


Well, I’ve really 


t to have ome more 


imself to finish it. He 
nd bur 
a) 


nere ne; 


yt bring h 
himself on her bed a 
his face with shame in the pillo 
put his bag in his roo 
The town was } 
He could hear ram 
ol tin and iron 
* was sweeping off the sick 


varber shop He 





stared 


among them the Meenys. 

Sadie saw a tall, smartly 

tailored young man in a straw hat with a 

colored ribbon hesitating on the threshold, 

and instinctively felt of herhair. Young men, 

particularly smart young men, were a rarity 

in Bartlett and this one was the smartest who 
had ever entered The Stars and Stripes 

“Look, dad. There’s an arrival. Hadn’t 

you better speak to him? He must have 


come by motor—or the sleeper.” 

But before Meeny could lumber up to 
greet his new guest, the young man threw 
open the door and approached them. “ Hell 
Jake Howdy Sadie Have you seen my) 


mother?” 


es Y gaped at him, hardly able to recog 
nize in this youthful sun-god the shabby 
village boy of less than a year before 
‘Why, if it ain’t ¢ exploded Mr 
Meeny. 
‘Mose said that 
explained Ranny, casting his eye about the 


harlton!’ 


mother was ove! 


dining room “T thought Id prise 
her 
oa Lic S ddenl I Id met nh S 
Is quite the pl ce she began 
But her father had alrea rrasped the 
ituation Shut your mouth, Sadi ( 
laimed Sure, ( rltor rl 
Phe ro! ( 
) Mr R l I ippe if ( 
~ > I { 
R I 
1 I 
I I 
R Let 1 
Che Mi 
r S 
Strip pr 
( B I I } } | I p 
vere n the y to see Her Purple Sin 
tne Nickelodeon, a huge limousine of 
esoteric foreign make roared into town and 


stopped palpitating in front of the hotel wher 


Sadie was sitting on the piazza. It was one of 
those cars that inevitably suggest unlimited 
financial resource, and Sadie hurried to the 
desk. A genial oldish man of the “ask-pop 
he-knows” variety, in a silk-and-linen motor 
coat, entered the office, followed by two 
smartly dressed ponges ladies, both of them 
pretty and the younger especially so 


“Deianer? that it is not too late for us to have 
linner? he said with a friendly smile 


‘Dinner is being served in the salon,”’ an 
swered Sadie, shoving the register toward 
him while the ladies were taking off their 
veils at 8 fly blown gilt mirror behind the 

tation palm. ‘‘Won’t you kindly sign? 

The ne arrival took from hi vaistcoat 
pocket a gold-mounted fountain pen and 
wrote in a neat flowing hand 
J lr. Bradley part l _ i 
B Cal 
Is there a place hand here the ladi 
i n pr * he as ed 

sure Sadie pressed button that re 

leased a gong like fire alarm. In the midst 
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Prepare baby’s food 
according to the 


Mellin’s Food 


Method of 
Milk Modification 










Virginie M 
De Lorge 
Pontiac 


Michigan 
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ey 

Send for a copy of our book, 
“The Care and Feeding of 

Infants” 

Trial Bottle of 
Mellin’s Food. 








, also a Free 


Mellin’s Food Company 


177 State St., Boston, Mass. 
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Use © PAGE'S for 


permanent mending 


_RUSSIAC mae 


TYORK CHICAGO , SANFRANOT - 
WRAL Lonpow’ PARIS 0 





WHEN you mend an article of useful 
household value, if you want to be 
sure of making a permanent repair, 
use LePage’s Glue. The quantity ol 
glue you use is so little, and the cost 
so small, why risk using anything 
but the best? Asin everything else, 
the best is cheapest in the end. 
LePage’sinsures permanentrepairs. 
Insist on LePage’s. 


JE AG E'S) 


| SELL CHRISTMAS CARD; 
All Your Friends Use Them 


GLUE 








Make r Christmas money Engraved cards ex 

é t value in design, quality, and price. Custom« 
name ated or engraved. Good commission. No mot 
needed Writ for selling outfit and particulars at once 
replies con id red after No 0, or outside of U.S 


KNIGHT & CO. Box H-76 Riverton, N. 
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D 
cK B* K of Atwater Kent Radi 
there are definite reasons why 
re 
— it is chosen in preference to others 
® 
‘ 
’ 
. SUSUUUSETESTESTEUSUEUT ET uh. be UCUSPOETUNEE PUSUOUHORO SERN TETETN 1 \ TE r p IN l 
Ol ire justified in expecting a radio instrument outstanding pref | ties that re not surpassed 
} - t ‘ ] world nah | of that 
[ outstandit g performance in erence—and it is a significant fact | vhole world, d Dac 2 
ATWATER KENT Radio. You will not that as radio gains new enthusiasts, factory there is the accumulated } 
be disappointed. the demand tor ATWATER KENT experience of more than a quartet 
, ; , grows. | ot century in the manutacture of } 
It will give you faithful reproduc- scientific electr | instruments | 
tion with unusual freedom from There is an ATWATER KENT in- 
distortion; it has the delicate sensi strument, receiving set or loud | | 
‘6s ” - = — 
™ tivity necessary to “bring in” distant speaker to suit your preference. Sold tac a 
. | é . : ; —— 
be stations; selectivity, enabling you to by dealers almost everywhere Ask ———— 
] ] , 
ir eliminate unwanted stations, and to see them, examine the exquisite 
of power of ampiinicatiot Mcient workmanship and note the | 
st : ies. . . ' —— of the design and finish whic! k 
\ n , ; ] 
ip P ATWATER Kent Radio instruments THINK OF WHAT IS 
“ These are the qualities that give truly exclusive BACK OF IT 
8. | CTIVE ( 4 
, . " 
ATWATER KENT PHILADELPHIA, PA 
— FA _{} : a K > 
DS ANS Ce? , 
ad “NO Kn © « 
| . 
ex 
_ Model 10 = $85 
n 
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POHLSON THOUGHTFUL GIFTS |" 






MAKING 
SALADS 
Egg Slicer will t 


ggs or vegetal 
even slice 


] 








No AT BRIDGE 

4839 oat 

$1.00 a little different 
rae I rh 


Queen dt Feasts ? 


the daintic t 


a most accept 
able prize 


FIVE LAVENDER BAGS IN A A ROW 


Filled with natural lav- » 
ender flowers with all 
the fragrance of old 
fashioned gardens 
Each little bag Fi ree rep 
woven in arcigtn bad 2 at fs 
design as dainty as 

the flower itself. 
Carefully made by 
New England 
women tor other 
little women every 
where Useful to 
tuck in the linen 





gy 


drawer and the fragrance will last for years. Look over 
your list of friends and you'll find many for whogn this gift 


is appropriate 


A USEFUL TILE 













stand, yet artistl 
enough to be us 
under a vasé 

flower bowl] 





In bu 
your tri 
il | fr h 
Pohlson \ Book 
wil iin ' I 
1it l or I 
f the fa I 
ire looking for originalit 
nd efulnes send for 
Year Book today and sa yur 
vit t sh and worry All gift 
GIFTS post 1 and delivery guaranteed 


POHLSON GIFT SHOP, Dept. 17, Pawtucket, R. I. 


HOME JOURNAL 





$1.00 
No. 4079 


WHEN YOU ENTERTAIN 


wiches, cookies o1 
tarts rhe set 


will also make 
; ER husband glanced 


They were the only persons there 
guess they won’t mind my smoking,”’ 
» head waitress returned: 
wonder if you could tell me where I can locate 
the widow of my old friend Timothy Rand.” 

Charlton’s mother hastily put down the 
tray on which she was carrying the coff 
“You won't have ' 


father through the screen door a few minutes 
was horrified to see itti 
together in friendly conversation. 
.0ook at that Rand woman, 
‘I don’t see’s we’ve got any kick comin’, 
Meeny answered 

3radley and party,” 


if they haven’t,” 


MADE ATTRACTIVE 


Into this tile we have put util- 
ity and beauty. It is substan- ; : 
tial enough for a tea pot the dining room still engrossed in t 


,» you ¢ an’t blame m«¢ 


Black enamel, 


went out on the 
hand decorated. ’ 


veranda together 


expression on Sadie’s 





guess I better go and he Ip lean 


r four lengths of blue 
with red fire through w 








AT AAS / 


Leonard 


JCLEANABLE 
|Refrigerator 


“Like a clean china dish”’ 


















of Insulation 


Send for actual sample of por- 
celain used in the Leonard one 
piece food chamber We will include 
Mr. Leonard's bookk Selection 
and Care of Refriger at 
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IDEA - oleae 
\ 


M if le ‘ 

No. 2 Plain nickel, ea... 75¢ 
No. 4 Highly polished, ea. $1 
Sent postpaid in U.S 
Cook Electric Company 
2704 Southport Ave.,Chicago, Ill 














he soaring rockets, the beauty of the night, 


nly Durned Iron of humiullatio! deeper 


His conduct had been callous and cruel t 





ard his mother, t 


to his tnends dislova to | lathanta men 


or) He was a rotter, a cad He had pa Ssec 


xplicable, li not excus ible on account ¢ 
the race, but now he must face her, and if t 
friendship—that was all he felt he had 
right to call it—were to continue, she must 
be in complete possession of all the facts. He 
had been over the whole thing time and 
again. The only way he could square him 
self at all was by making a complete breast 
of everything—to everybody. And since his 
fellow-members of the Dragon were the chief 
sufferers from his deception, it was to them 
he owed his primary explanation 


x HE mounted the steps to the clubhouse 
veranda he was hailed enthusiastically 
fromevery hand, and, once inside, it became a 
veritable re eption \ll the old Dragons who 
had not already done so wanted to meet him; 
all the young ones wished to show their ap 
preciation. He accepted their congratula 
tions stolidly. What was the use of putting 
up a front when he was going to get it in the 
neck inside of fifteen minutes? He had made 
up his mind that the time to make his apo 
logia was at the annual meeting, and that was 
to take pl ice almost immediately. He sav 
Mr. Bradley among the crowd. He had lived 
under the man’s ro¢ inder false pretenses 
for two weeks What would he have to Say 
to him? 

Ranny struggled up the stairs with the 
ers and torced l ay into the alread 
packed council room. He had not decided 
vhat he was going to say or when he would 
say if ne mere ly intended to take the first 
appropriate opportunity He had been too 
busy with the crew and too engrossed in his 


own misery to take any interest in the elec 


tions and had not even asked who was on the 


ticket. The Grand Dragon was pounding for 
order as he entered and he took his stand 
gainst the wall—along with fifty-or-so other 
undergraduates Bang! went the gavel, for 
t time. | med to Rar ( 
*ENTLEMEN I G ) 


adk ~ 
the Ditests 
sippi on grid 
iron, diamond 
and river. We 
congratulate 
you! All we 
ask is that you 
keepitup. To 


rt 





elect officer 
the Drag 
1924-25. We 
hould like to 
ear trom the 


committee on 





minat 
\ Op ered itt I 
I 1 Rann 1 not re eT e, gol up 
e he n the middl 
€ roo! Mr. Cha he said the 
om e iominations have ha é 
1 ear Yo oO the 1 od ¢ n 
ectio I ng general 1 iry thr 
e college as to the man held most 
esteem tor cl! iracter, loy iltv. service to Rad 
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Reduced 53 Lbs. 


in 9 Weeks 


Mrs. Bayliss 
Went From 191 
Lbs. to 138 With- 
out Hardship 





1 KI \W Wii 
curtailed for years 
iddenly restored 
Thanks to Wallace, I 
can now wear the = style 
I want to. Because I once 
laughed at the idea of 
getting thin to music’ | 
offer in humble apology 
this letter, my photograp! 
and permission to publish 
them. 
Very sincerely yours, 
Je Ssica Pe nrose Bayliss is 
Bryn Mawr, Penna 


FREE First Reducing Lesson 
Reena and All! 











It’s so easy , ir - ol tld t 
and kes p it that Wa e show y 
how. Scores have done what liss did 
took off 60, 70, even 80 Ibs. elve or f 
pounds t } ‘ there s excu for 
looking and ir b 

W r r rds 1 malur N 

ssting. f , wy that ‘“‘r 
l UW r rkat 

y = f k y 
I \\ 
WALLACI (4 

630 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
I REI ST] AID 
r \ Kk t 
Nan 
j é 





Dress{GbodyBaysaiT™ 


Tas 
ALL, rte, tg 
‘i i em hie 
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The genuine Lyons Imported Silk € hiffon Velvet wit 
a rich erect pile plush anda deep, thick pure silk nay 


lustrous, soft and beautiful—in fact the richest ‘grad 
i 37 inches wide inside selvage In lovely colors 
H br vn navy, coral nil or } | pea h AY ler 
Bea t ade, tar inna apy t n e 
} etc. Ar r $5.49 
Free Catalog. nd today for FREE 
g ot ait s Butterfi S§ Lingertt 
411 we ” Flanne , $1.78; Venise Lace, $ 
Yd., Handkerchiefs, 10c, et 


FREE SAMPLES ON REQUEST 
Pay on delivery. Simply pay postman on deliver 
lus few cents postage, or send n vey with order an 


ize. Money back irom if not delighte: 


W. W.OPPENHEIM. Inc 


Americas Original and Foremost Fithric House 
NEWARK. .2-J., NEW JERSEY 


Tea Room Manaders inBig Demand 











Hundreds o1 new lea Kooms ena 
efD ic ~y So She ow O are calling 
managers or e acut Wer 
* ‘ tail alls to é z int M 
T rt t Big salar ’ to t execut 
An : - . ' ; ‘ ~ ; , 





for PREE BOOK * Pouring Te rom.” 
Lewis Tea Room Institute, Dept. B. 516. ‘Washington, D.C 
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THE NEW VOGUE IN THE MAKING AND SERVING OF TEA 


| YREX TEA POTS, beautifully designed in the same won- 
derful transparent material as Pyrex Ovenware, have created 


a new vogue in the perfect making and correct serving of tea 


The rich tea-color sparkling through the crystal clearness of 


Pyrex gives a new fascination to the enjoyment of tea. You see 


when it is just the right strength for serving, and how much ts in 


the pot at all times. There is no doubt—no embarrassment 


Write Department "'L”’ for the 


A PRODUCT OF CORNING GLASS WORKS, CORNING, N. Y., | 


Pyrex Tea Pots glorify the plainest table or enhance the beauty 


of the richest appointments. They never discolor. The hottest 


water will not break them Spouts pour treely The gracet 
handles are always cool. Made in three shape 


S1zes Sold by all dealers 


Use any brand of tea, loose or 


the individual bags in which many good teas a 


Experts’ Book on Better Cooking” 


S.A. ORIGINATORS AND PATENTEES OF OVEN GLASSWARI 
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Vanta Teething 
Band* 


~~ 





Chis garment should be ut oo, 
nis garment snouid D put rt 
/ ‘ on just as soon as the Ab- 
‘al dadominal Bind ris taken Off and 
1 
should be worn all during tn 
\ trying teething period. Th 
; , of the band brings the weight 
a big aga 
nth turdy back muscles a 
l ) fron ) 
ou snot Th O} 
1Ol A Ss OV u 








‘ . ‘ 
Vanta Abdominal Binders 
No Pins—No Sewing 
The modern substitute for the old-fashioned in- 
elastic strip of flannel used to hold the navel dressing 
in place. A soft, knit fabric, firm enough to give the 
needed support yet sufficiently elastic to permit the 
little “tummy” to expand after nursing. Goes twice 
around the abdomen and ries at the side with three 

bows of twistless tape. 
No pins no buttons 
> no sewing. 
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Vanta Vest* 


Pena, 9! Flow to dress > YOUL baby 


scientifically designed knitted gar- 
ment for babies that has won the 
unqualified approval of the medical 


sie without a pin or button 


nn nT eT ee SS eS eeeeeeeeseeweesewveveveevvwe* 








protection is needed. Cannot pos- — 
sibly gape at the neck bade 
owing me the way 1t 1s ‘ 
Fo ft Mee a > } [' B: iby could only talk ! He could be a }) Let Baby he a Happy Baby 
because the last litth a } tell you then how often pins in es You'll find the Vanta Baby Gar 
ote he games . his clothes scratch and jabhim. And | ments described here in the Infants 
below the curve of the how often, too, buttons bruise his | ‘<u pincer yor of any good store—in a 
abdomen. tender flesh. As it 1s. Baby protests, om y range of prices to suit. 1 Var 
his own way, against the use of & \ ard ego Baby Garments are non shrink ible f 
rick B 
Vanta Baby Bess Se tee ER i papel ’ 
’ not, tha the cau t his crying. able to a perfect fit al I a 
o lose Now Unnecessary before p o) 
B B s the i1 t Now, no pins o1 buttons the first two years! tisepti lly cle r your dealet ina > to . 
7 ' igo Sey : f Now, no more bulginess about Baby’s clothes Ipply you, write to u We'll see that you re as 
ordinar fant N to hamper his movements or chafe his little taker are Of. rit 
cg 1 Be i nal : ; 1 body. Vanta saby Garments scientifically In the meantime take advantage of our fi oi 
under part of th | “' They ar designed for the little bodies aispense with pins offer of a Vanta Pinless Diape r Pattern with on 
rahe rapt | : aad har and buttons. And fit Baby to Baby’s own notion Vanta Twistle SS Tape for the fastening. Pat rav 
ing Baby it is unnecessary 1 of comfort. tern and tape both FREE to acquaint mothers IM 
Sige gues ey gk wine g = Instead of pins and buttons, these dainty lit- with the Vanta way of dressing babies. Fill ef 
longs over the abdomen. tle garments are fastened with Vanta Twistless | out and mail the coupon. 
be Tape. Cute little bows of tape enable you to | \RNSH AW S LES Cs Bi INc. 


7 , ° r  ¢.- ] ith t once turning im over ept 5 26 . Jacksor Gey capo, ll. 
Vanta Knit Knitie* dress Baby without once turning him over. Dept. NB, 325 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, II 


Cannot Bind Under Arms 
Th il sleeping garment. The tape at the bi ttom 


a | 
ibles » be closed like a bag, keeping the feet 


r. The tapes at ends of sleeves keep hands 
- nt thumb-sucking and infection of 


Baby Garments | : 




















' OFFER | —— ~ 
p 1 Ty ape f g , ontipl | . 
\ r ss D FREI N P 
ra t ito! J t 
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For thes 
Children 


A useful Christmas Gift 
that pleases every one 


Individual Name 
Pencil Sets 


s De Luxe Set is 
ruly b 
genuine glazed leat 
e with coin pocket, « 
ived in 18 kt. gold, fillec 
ith pencils and penhoider 
ruler 


\ 


assorted colors 
oint protector and pencil 
rpener Price $1.00 
NIOR SET 3 pencils, name en- 
aved, in leather case. Price 50 
heck 
Postag 
IMPRINT PENCIL CO 
0 Broadway, New York, N. Y 
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pecullar perlormance He 
vas certainly acting queerly 
The race of course! Was he 
oing to make a speech be 
fore he was elected? All the 
same they gave him a big 
round of applause. But the 
candidate made no acknowl 
edgment of it. In fact he did 
not seem to hear it. Neither 
did he appear to see those 
about him, as he stood a bit 
eadily in the haze « 
I can’ta cept tl 
OI te he ill 1 
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Mr. | 
I 
as § S we I whi 
is pe we do, 4 n't we 
‘You bet!” ‘“‘He’s the 
right stuff!’’ came from al 
sides. 
RADLEY nodded Hi 
is! Ot course no whi 
per of this outside. But 
vant to add a footnote to 
that little speech ( ll 
He looked down at the tabl 
I a minute. C} l 
r and | re 
p Neither 
ce \ft t ce 
ne pper M 
tog er g m 
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An you need 

J know is the name 

“Hartshorn when 
renewing your shades. 
Hartshorns silent ser: 
vice has for sixty 
years made home- 
makers realize that it 
pays to buy the best 





a SHADE 
+ < PRODUCTS 
8) senadne , onane 


SHADE FABRICS 





STEWART HARTSHORN CO 
\, 250 Fifth Ave. New York City | 
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Dressmaking 
Made Easy 





WOMAN'S INST 


Dept. 3s-L, S« 
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Try Yourself 


this marvelous new 
cleaning method 


(use 


coupon) 






BRILLO |: 
| HOUSEHOLD CLEANSER | 44 
| SEELEY 


If you try on package, you will 
never be without Brillo ag You 
messy rags and harsh 
coarsen the hands. 
ns so quickly and easily 


sparkle and 


ain. 
will get rid of | 
cleaners which 


Brillo cle a 


makes things glist 





n so 
brilliantly. 
Ine xpensive, too, 
| 
=) 
1} 4q a 





CLEANS £ es Lh ry nr 





Where to Buy A Truly Remark- 
Brillo able Guarantee 
BRILLO ‘ ] W 
t Woolworth, Kress catia Saar a 
Kress and Met mre aglers: 
se eading depart he 
N 
1 ¢ ! 
R 
RILLO MANUFACTURING COMI 


l0c enclosed 
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Your Baby’s Health } 


thrive 


ier in qua 


S fresh, dried ot 


dilute 1 Barley 
ma 


de from Robinson’s “P rar PR 
an ideal food and one which is easily 
M4 


with 
dige sted. 


COLMAN (1 
Dept. B-164 
O West Broadway, 


jl. & J .S.A.) Lt 


ee 
il) = BEBE 
1 eo we Fi 
S A 
~~ — 


New York | 


i ROBINSON'S: 
|“Patent "Barley 


URSE 


Double your earnings 
graduates earn $30 to $35 
a week 

rs 
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THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL 
315 Main Street 


OF NURSING 
Jamestown, N. Y. 





























arya lh mV ike Lo Ve Mi Helen Lang ‘ irned as n n 
if 6 a $100.00 160.00 in a little more than a month. t » bu 
Pa ae \] | dolla beautiful set of furs. 
8 28 3 S44] own—te risp. ten-d You'll probably be interested to k n, 
i paar BS bill r purse, to spend Mrs. Jefferson Tait was when she first it 
a BN: Py . piease Fr ( ired into our plan, that no « perience I 
Be ee he () IKe Lo training 1s re ired Here i her letter 
ee ; CON $100.00 
1 pen hat , Dear Manager: Thank you for the check I 
i \l ‘ cashed it on my way downtown yesterday. Ong 
f the big stores had a special sale of blankets, of 
which I was glad to take advantage 
I'r elighte to have found The Girls’ Club 
You know I al: t made up my mind 1 
rit t first. I 
é A 1 be 
, ( 
\ \ | | 
\ 
Dear Manager: Last week I put $1 Le 
little purse in which I keep my Christmas mons 
; Now comes the check for $3.50 
B ( My little folks, who have been looking forward 
} r ? he moi it herself Without so trustfully to Santa’s visit, won't be disap 
neglecting a single home duty? Without giv pointed, after all I can just see their radiant 
ing up a ingle thing she inted to do Did faces when they catch sight of the dazzling tree 
it cross your mind that 1m rhaps he wore the and their new toys on Christmas morning! 
sult “4 wees tily because she had bought it Just now I’m sure there are many JoURNAI 
ilpply win her own mor readers in the same state of perplexity as 
Miss Ina Dickerson, who writes 


Ve indeed—lots of w 
' Dy 


Mrs. E1 5 


$106.00. whi | Ltor 


Manager of 
all Saturday 


. mnaitire ' Dear that | 
have pent 


Christma 


Inusual Club: I 
thinkir 


afternoon ig about 


presents, but the money question 
keeps bobbing up and spoiling everything. Please 
tell me how to make a few dollars 
ll the difference Does the “money question” spoil things 
peopl Now lor you too Could you ise extra dollars this 
é re! vhe! vinter I shall be glad tell vou ll about 
ir pro lt pl 
rt VW rite ( \ 
oO r ead erely L\ Please tell me now vou 
about r G ike money in The Girls’ Club I'll reply 
t is to these it once © that you can begin earning 


+] Address 
| dace a Tha Gurl, CLaz. 


iain eet THe LApres’ Home JouRNAI 
206 INDEPENDENCE SOUARI 


PHILADELPHIA, PEN» LVANIA 
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A Christmas Gift 
for the Whole Twelve Months Li 


Vf ERE isa gift that she wi!l use ever j 
JL in the year, and appreciate more tl 7 


longer she has it. A gift that radiates friend 
ship from its lustrous body, that breathes 
hospitality from its steaming spout 

Hall’s China Teapots are the kind that are 
fire-proof, always pure and free from craze ; 
check or stain, heat-retaining, “ x permanent tly : 
new.’ Most dealers have them If you 


doesn't, write Ale ) 
Hall China Company Just froc| 


Largest Manufacturers of Fire ; 


proof Cooking ¢ 
" i. 





the World 


Dept. J, East Liverpool, Ohio. 


HALLS 
TOAPOTS 


of Secret Process Fireproof China 











PRACTICAL 


HAIR CURLERS 





Soft 


Hair 


Caressingly 
Cannot Crack the 
3 SIZES 


Short 25c—Medium 40 


30c—I ong 


Broadway 


ASTENP RE. seven" 


Ne w York 





China Painters— Save Manes 


i 
| | Get this new catalog, revised 
| y. pok improved It shows over 2 i 
f 1924 Impr 2 
de } ill t I hina tof , 
aad Hind pall I pal me! ha les ' 





istrations white 





8 Rn. . 
| ss = e 3 he [ping you with i 
your painting. 
| t \\ rol 
THAYER & CHANDLER, 913 Van Buren St., Chicaso 
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t $60 t k Retouchingp! tos. Me 
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kor Teatime or Bedtimex 


Lhe Pullman Davenport-Be i 


Teatime—in a living room of such appealing charm that any hostess 
may be proud to call it her own. The very room itself bids onc 


Stay awhile, and enjoy its restful peace, while the tea caddy hums 


* 
5 
4 


its soothing monotone \ Pullman davenp b« the room's 
ior article of furnishing. oftet 


] ] 


eated comfort tne comil 


=~ 


= 


Bedtin and ina fraction of the time it takes 


DS ee te 


allt te eS 


Pullman davenport becomes a full size bed 


and removable mattress provide a sleeping 





comfort and restfulness that 1s irresistible 


ate 


— 
- 


foney You, who wish a living room that reflects your desire to make all 


‘ale guests feel at ease, will be intrigued with the many Pullman models. 
er 2 
ina for i “APPROPRIATE FURNISHINGS 


des a 





to modernize your living 


velt 





PULLMAN COUCH CO. ¥ b is LAGO, ILLINOIS 
i( (an  — - a 
Oe iE 7. 
' V 
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Charming slippers to match 


one’s bathrobe or negligee costume 


e LISH from heel to toe, Manning 
eo) ‘Unico’ Slippers, in felt, satin 
or leather, offer charming colors, 
in all shades, to match your bath 


robe Or negliigee costume 


nd bovs there are less 


For men 
fancy but equally stvlish mo ls 
felt and leathet 


For children, there are cute little 
felt bootees with Mother Goose 
pictures on the cuffs, and also slip- 
pers with ribbon or picture decora- 
tions. Children adore them. They 
are soft and warm to protect little 
feet from cold floors and drafts 


OUTING SHOl 
- 118 to 128 Lincoln Street, Boston, Mass 


Fa tories? W orce 


Es tive Offi 


Some ‘‘Unicos’’ have soft soles. 
Some on regular leather soles. 
Any pair you choose would make 
a very much appreciated Christmas 


wift: fol [ nico quality never loses 


Manning Linico Slippers are 
sold at shoe stores and department 
stores. Insiston Manning’ ’Unicos 
to get ‘Unico’ quality. It will pay 
vou to ask for them. Write for 
attractive booklet and name of 
nearest dealer 


COMPANY 


ster. Mass 


| Manning 
UNIC 


{pronounced U-NEE-KO/ 


Sliiper: 
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Cleaning Fluid 


‘-EMOVES GREASE SPOTS 
Vithout Injury to Fabric or Color 
30¢ 60¢ & $1. Size Bottles at all Drug Stores 






































Cook 3 minutes only 
—no more—no less. 
A Distinctive Product. 
A Matchless Flavor. 
A Package for a Dime 
(except in Far West) 
Do you like Wheat? 
Then buy— 
3 Minute Wheat Flakes 


THREE MINUTE CEREALS CO 
The Corno Mills Company, Prop. 


a Cedar Rapids, lowa - 
aa 








dhe Baby ‘Bathinette 


A Xmas Gift For Mother and Bab 
With Two-in-One Value 


E. M. TRIMBLE MFG. CO 
{ Lent Ave., Rochester, N. Y 





r Safetys Sake-demand 


(ARBONA 


UNBURNABLE 
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Going toSchool for Peace 


MM 








until half past ter ! 




















Saleswomen-Salesmen 
Tak rs for bea 
ty : 
( y Our repre- 
sentatives make big money. Large 
t Caden ag i 


NATIONALIMP. & MFG. CO 
573 Broadway, Dept. 29, New York 








SERVICE WAGON 
Large Top—Removable Glass 
Service Tray—Large Drawer 
Double Handles Seep Under 
shelves—Silent Rubber Tired 
Swivel Wheels. “ 


Combination Products Co 
4-Q Cunard Blidg., Chicago, 0 








ARTISTIC PUBLISHING CO. Chicago, Il. 





Big Profits in Home Cooking! 


{ 


cand ng, 2 rof 
TEA ROOMS, Mo Ir 
Vr for fr t ‘ { I 
American Schoolof Home Economics,847 E 58thSt.,Chicag 
» Paid Weekly to women who de 
535- 75. sire to increase their incom« 
Exneriet . | 
‘ ypular | ful Per val ¢ 
( Ever Han 





Mr 


against the brutal 


e Chinese blous« 


and a European skirt 


terpreter put her sentences 


|Delightful Xmas Gifts 


NAME beautifully engraved in Gold—FREE 
EBERHARD FABER STATIONERY SETS 


with individual name 
in 22 karat GOLD 
























BALLARD PENCIL CO. 4.29.8. 49 


Christmas 





PRISCILLA 
PERSONAL STATIONERY 


200 Sheets, 6 x 7in. 100 Envelopes to match 





This Parchment Shade at 
Half Price KG "= 












THAYER & CHANDLER, 913 Van Buren Street, Chicago 


CHINA PAINTERS: 
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How 
at Low Cost 


TRIP to Europe need not be 


to See Europe 


expensive. Send the coupon 
for the above booklet that shows 
how to make each dollar buy the 
most on your European trip. 

You can visit four European 
countries for six weeks and have 
a delightful voyage both ways on 
the palatial one class ships of the 
United States Lines for only $525. 

There is a sailing every few days 
to Plymouth, Southampton, Cher- 
bourg and Bremen with frequent 
calls at Cobh (Queenstown). 


UNITED STATES LINES 


45 Broadway New York City 
Agencies in principal cities 
Managing Operators for 


U. S. SHIPPING BOARD 


INFORMATION BLANK 
To VU. S. Shipping Board 
Infor. Section 2718 Washington, D. C. 





Please send me the booklet ‘Economy Trips to 
Europe.” 

Name 

Address 
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Handy to give— handy to get, 
at Christmas 


G Deni: : ool od 


| 
| 
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Christmas Book 


gift packag Christma 
for t t Der ealer a 
r it day to Dept. 36,D 













oe ie Mikes 


25 ian hee N lew York 


Send Wee Free Boo Samples 
Ona Oh, aa® on 

| Lovely Colors » ruaraned 
| N 


yarn Il” To 
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EDDING ‘*. 100 Engraved Bagraved Amneunc ements $1 10.50 


at and « t t v Visit 
$ Royal Engraving Co., 814 A Wain ut st Phila., Pa 
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Going to School for Peace 


or Shotwell drew 


the largest class of all For three hours he 


' - — 
in the circumstances, Protess 


orked to clear up mental confusions on the 
x question of European disarmament. 
Finally the Institute met—first by groups, 
and then in committe of the whol to 
formulate its ean te? el I will not say, 
looking them over in cold blood, that these 


mark any era in 


( ymple 


conclusions art 


going to 
statesmanship Tr} Institute indorsed the 
World Court Ph: t is primary It ca 
ent ti ( That pI shal 
primary Isc It did not go so far as to ip 


prove in toto the League of Nations or any 
other existing organization of the kind; but 
it did indorse the principle of permanent 
organization for peace. It applauded Presi 
dent Coolidge’s proposed conference for limi- 
tation of air and land forces. And if I 
remember rightly, it indorsed American par 
ticipation in the League of Nations plan for 
reduction of armament. 

When I say “if I remember”’ I touch the 
heart of the question. It didn’t matter 
much, in the summer of 1924, what this as- 
sembly or any other American assembly 
resolved or indorsed He who would sneer 
at this Institute it reached no very 
definite conclusions, originated no statesman 
like schemes, misses the point. Before we 
can handle this question of world peace with 
intelligence and effect, the American people 
will need years of education. Until 1914, we 
were superbly indifferent to world affairs. 
The foreign correspondents of our news 
papers served in Paris or Berlin or London 
mainly by way of informing us what Amer 
icans were doing abroad. Whena Pittsburg 

illionaire broke the bank at 
ora Nev York heiress marr d 
event drew far more new 


a political crisis like the 


The Due st 


because 


Monte C: 





spaper columns than 
Agadir affair. 


ion ‘Re mains Unse ttled 


INCI 1914 we have hear ind read enoug! 
about foreign politics, heaven knows. But 
our intormation ha me to us blurred and 


clouded by the delibe rate lies of propa; l 1 
and prejudices by the passions of 
Only of late, with 


settling down to some 





by hat re ds 
internal partisanship 


\merica 


Europe and 


thing like their normal pace, has it been 
possible to light the wav with the clear 
teady lamp of reason. One who pproacl 
biect hor f that he | 
{ leart t more t nie 
I ‘ ng 
M \ 
I () 
t 1) 1) 
I 
The | p I r| 
" r r yt rf ma r 
1 e replic The best we ndo 
ork in the direction of a settlement 


} 
To the woman who fired that que stion at 
Doctor Shotwell, I have no doubt, the answer 
Ope ned Ip a new th Id ot thought She be gan 
to percelve that world peact 
achieved by any one 


and world co 
operation can never be 


ormula; that eternal vig 
ot only of liberty, but of peact and of the 
ry kingdom of God 

So, too, the 


riiance is the price 


ve 
average delegate, whether 
Republican or Democratic, had seen the 
League of Nations in the terms of the 1920 
election, thought of it as the thing which 
Wilson conceived and Clemenceau modified 
during the Peace Conference. Mr. Mac 
Donald, Doctor Ryan and Doctor Shotwell 


told her that it is now a very different thing 


polit experiments often turn out t 
hen the re tned i practice that ‘ 
must henceforth support or oppose it on ni 


t 
terms. That was news to most. The average 


delegate who had considered the question at 
all probably regarded the British Empire as 
the villain of the opium question; Mrs. 
Moorhead showed her that the fault lay not 
with the empire as a whole, but with the 
officials of the India Government. Since the 
Armistice, most agencies of public opinion 
have been hammering into our heads the idea 
that because we hold most of the world’s 
gold, we hold also most of its financial power 
It has become axiomatic. ‘‘We have from 
half to two-thirds of the gold in the world,” 
said one of the economic experts, “‘but don’t 
overestimate that factor. Economists are 
learning how little the gold balance means 
in practice.” And you could see eyes light 
up with thought all over the room. 


eAn Officer (lass, Then the Republic 
rAKI from that art 


ye T . a comparison a 
which humanity is trying to — or 
ganized public opinion is like an organized 
army The statesmen and big politic ~ are 
the generals and marshals. Under them serve 
the field missioned and 
commissioned. On their expertness 
telligence, more than on _ the 
strategies of the generals, re 


army And in the 


othicers, com 
and i 
brilliant 
sts the fate of the 
forces of public opinion 


the field officers are represented by the 
teacher class. the pre icher class: the or 
ganizers and active me mbe rs ol a thousand 


forums, study clubs, debating societies; the 
Behind them come the privates 
the great mass with less leisure, less educatior 


le : mental 


energy When those whom I 
have called the officers make up their mind 
the great mass follow What that officer 
class think today. the whole republi 
think tomorrow 

This Institute at V: ir. like 1 hundree 
lar meeting the me 


\ 
1 
© ¢ T { 1) 
j , 
ed and re I « 

| ome of o r purely d " tie r 

ti e the riff, had be approachec 

the beginning in the same impartial, bene. 
lently scientific spirit 

s. I felt as I witnessed the delegates say 


Praver together and scatter to 


this Vassat 


ll its cause 


the Lord’s 
the four quarters of the country, 
Institute had served we 


i 0 fe S 


Tonkov was my first master Myf ther ip 
prenticed me to him after ene of my rebellion 
ition, and at the time I 
ighted with the prospect. Anything to 
escape tne multiplication table! 
My first day as a 


olemn t 


as devoted 
“The 


shoemaker w 


ur of inspection second 


vas not anything like so ceremoniou 
freakfast « r. Iw nstructed in the ger 
rt ol ir thre I | eemed suc! 


Vax idhered I each end ot the thread i i 

manner t make it of the greatest use to tl 
emaker But it is amazing how many 

\ here ire to do it wrong I worked 


trenuously, and had myself ; 
thread pretty vell waxed up be 
yrre the other 


( uerly and 
vell as the 


workers noticed mv accom 
plishments. They expressed their opinion of 
my cleverness in a few choice 


then I 


syllables and 
all over again. At 
mastered it, and felt 


showed me the trick 


length | as elated as 


though I had invented a new and fashion 
ble tyle ot tootgear 
That day I waxed thread until my fingers 
ere raw and my eyelids would not stay 
open. My head would lurch forward and for 
vard until my balance was threatened, and 
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Introduced by 
the Best Stores of 
America This Season— 


SUrNBEAR 
GIFT BOXES 
New and l ‘nusual 
ART PAPER BOXES 


t make your gilts 


titi 


tl ese Sunbeam 
S dmnaiiite o ; 
1 provide gift con 


| the ordinary, Made in 





4 SUNBEAM 
GIFT BOX 
FOR EVERY GIFT 


Inexpensive—/ Oc to $1.50 


Sunbeams on sale i 
Department Store it 
Or write us for your n« 
eae 


Yorx-Braprorp Co 


NEW yORK and 
SAN FRANCISCO 





oy. BOUQUET 
for hime cooking 


Mushroom Sauce 


Let our Chef tell you how to 
make it with Kitchen Bouquet. 
Rich—tasty—delicious! 


‘ 


Sold by all leading grocers if 
your grocer can't supply you 
send 10c for generous sample 
Booklet with new recipes, sent free 


KITCHEN BOUQUET, Inc. 
522 Fifth Avenue ew York 


ee ee 


lige 





















Everybody loves to play 


PARCHEESI 


You can buy Parcheesi most places where toys 
and games are sold. If you can’t get it at the 
store, complete set will be mailed to you post 
paid upon receipt of $1.00. Address Dept. L. 


SELCHOW & RIGHTER CO. 
620 Broadway, New York 
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.....and now 
I call my own 


‘ | SH] 

cor, 

SO mucl ha 

ong ride and dinner afterwards with 
esting people 
*"And now for those three golden minutes’ I ca 
my own, when | wipe away all the dirt and tire« 
ness of the day and make ready for a night of rea 
beauty-giving rest. Nn a New natural softness and 


‘In this fragment of time I luxuriously cleans: - 


have Dageett & Ramsdell’s Per 


j with the 


my face, abused by dust and exposure. For | 
found a cold cream that cleanses and revives 


} 
skin. revives and smooths out the tired nesa itt! 
same time; one of such pureness doctors prescribs os poeae Taine 
2 La . Aa and JAGl =~ 
it—Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold Cream ’ Aube re : 
‘“[ have made it a rule never to let my face touch ou wish a refreshing skin-surprise thet COLD CREAM 
its pillow,at night until my skin is thoroug!t ~ [Try-lt a tul t 
cleansed with this perfect cold cream. So the 


Jaggell @ hamsdell 


PERFECT COLD CREA 


Cc 


9 
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Your OwnChild 


may win this 915,00 


electrical home, 


. 
‘*e 








AVE your boy or girl get a free Lighting Primer from school, the 
local electrical club or light company. 


It tells how to win this beautiful model electrical home. contains a 


complete series of illustrated lessons on better home lighting and fully 


explains the International Home Lighting Contest. 


Contest Among School Children and 1s designed to give to the public, 


” ——- through the school children, a better knowl- 
All school children, 10 years of age or : 
: : edge of the use of electric light. 
older, may enter the Home Lighting Contest. : : 


Local ae will be awarded for the best Applied by the public, this knowledge will 
essays and the winning children are contes- be of great benefit. Home will be brightened 
ts for the $15.000 model electrical home and made more beautiful by properly 
ollege scholarshi! shaded and correctly placed lights. Eyes 


| 
that suffer from too bright or too little light 


The Home Lighting Contest is a co- will be relieved of strain, vision will im- 
operative educational activity sponsored and prove and the result will be better health, 
pported by the entire electrical industry, better scholars and happier homes 


Watch Your Home Papers for details of the Home Lighting Contest 









HOME LIGHTING 
CONTEST 


LIGHTING EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE 


680 Fifth Avenue ~- ° New York, N-Y. 








FIRST PRIZI 


$15,000 Model Electrical Home 


Two SECOND PRIZES—1 Boy 

on holarct ‘ A . r 

aa ee te ee 
Two THIRD PRIZES — 1 Boy 


$600 *<" 


A . or ( 


Two FOURTH PRIZES 1 Boy 
$600 scholasshi an or | 
Two FIFTH PRIZ! Boy 
$300 

[wo SIXTH PRIZES T 
$300 


REMEMBER To enter the 


Lighting Contest, your child must obtain 
a copy of this ““Home Lighting Primer” 
from school or your local electrical people. 


INTERNATIONAL PRIZES 


unadian Cx 


November, 1g. 
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eAsk for Centur y 
Edition | 


You can’t buy better— 
why pay more ? 


ENTURY gives you the world 

best music, beautifully printed o1 
the best paper! What more can sheet 
music be! There are over 2300 composi 
tions in the Century catalogue all 15: | 
(20c in Canada), masterpieces 

Hungarian Rhay Alpine H 

Mar ( e Song D D 

lcertifi be exact! the rs wr! 
them Ask for Century Patronize the Cer 
tury dealer. Century's low price is only possible 
because of his small profit. Complete catalog 
of over 2300 compositions free on request. 


Thousands of successful teachers use and 
{ recommend CENTURY CERTIFIED MUSI( 

exc/usively—because they know it is all 

that good music can be at 

half the price or less; and 


they know parents appreci — we 
ate the saving 
CENTURY 


MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
239 W, 40th St., N. Y. C. 
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cooking W tr t Ww 
I t I ( r Roasts, Boils 
Stews ‘Bakes. Browns. Broils Fries Att 
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FREE ,\ 
Ihe Akron Lamp Co 41 Steese Bldg Akron, Ohio 


Make *5000 a year as 
INTERIOR DECORATOR 














National School of 
Interior § Decoration 
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TEACH YOUR CHILD 


at Home 





by famous Calvert School 
methods 


















~ R 
Calvert School, 21 Chase St 
Baltimore, Md 
Inf 
. Infants Wear ~ 
if | STYLE BOOK FREE. Pictures ff: } 
; evervthing to outfit babies and 
} ’ to6 ' A} ’ r- 
Pr very low. 
atisf Styl 


t FREE. Vrite TODAY. 
fane Bryant & esata oe NEWYOF 
PLEASANT WORK- GOOD PAY 











Fitzcharles DryGoodsCo.,750 Fitzcharles Bldg., Trenton, N. J 
C lent $ Around the Werld and Mediterranean Cruises 


1. 1¢ 1 $1250 Som 
" 





Summer Crui Norway, Spain, Italy 
$55 : ; 





FRANK ¢ CLARK Times Building New York 
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140, East Orange, N. J 








W. HILLYER RAGSDAI E, Drawer 


GO INTO BUSINESS! For Yourself | 
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ie fever had 


ol me except bones 
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‘Roles 


left nothing n 


and the real 





Lerrifi vor my master 
piled upon me and _ thi 
poor food had not com 
bined to better that con 
tion. I often had to 
ag long birch poles 
yout tour or five inches 
x. hick m\ last | 
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BEAUTIFY IT WITH 
‘DIAMOND DYES 
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New Way To 
TRAIN CHILDREN 
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Highest Endorsements 


. ) 
FREE BOOK ——<—% 
New Method 
| onside ining 
THE PARENTS ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 4411 Pleasant Hill, Ohio u on 







































































































NEW FLOORS forOLD 
irtace if the ol oftwood 
floor, lay 36-inch oak flooring, 
at little expense. The cost will 
not exceed that of a new car- 
pet. Oak floors are permanent, 
and save housework; no dirt 
can accumulate on the bright 
polished surface. 





Nature’s Girt 

or EVERLASTING 
2 

, ; P : SEAUTY 

Your choice of color finishes 

The new modern finishes which 

harmonize wit! 


room decor it 

in full colors in 
ew booklets. Mail this ‘ 
your free copies. | , 


fi-——————-—- * 








Oak Froortine 
| 1053 Ashlar 





| Please send me “The Storv of "eon 
Oak | t nd * nd 


| Where sec Oak 3 





TAILORED 
UNDERGARMENTS 














Mark Your | 
Clothes and Linen! 


100 Indello Transfers of your 
name or Initials $1 





/ 100 of your individual mono 
gram $2 
| iC 
\ g T 
\ 
\ ‘UY 
\ y, 
pe 
—_— 
00 Ir : < 
100M r F No. 10)$ 
( ) print 
n l r monogr plainl i 


I $1 or $2 bill, check or mone 
order to Kaumagraph Products, 356 
West 3ist Street, New York City. Your 
Stvle No. 6 money refunded if you are not delighted 















Learn in Spare Time at Home 
Earn $30-$35 a Week 





Earn While Learning 


CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 
421 South Ashland Boulevard 


LANS 
for HOMES 
Let these Books 


be your guide 
“All-American Homes 


Become Independent 


Dept. 311 Chicago 





South-West Stucco Homes 





The New Colonials 


SPECIAL OFFER: Ser 1 
$2.50 for any thre $ 
West Coast Bungalows 


] Little Bungalows 
: $ 


E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 107 Calif. Bldg., Los Angeles 
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great fury compl tely demolishing them. For 


ome reason or other this displeased the 
owners of the chickens! Strange that they 
| t see Bova’s vanquished troops in the 


iltry! But they did not, 


e in a strenuous 


Carca es of their pot 


and they retaliated upon n 


and physical manner 

In spite of the debacle with Mrs. General, 
I adored my new accomplishment from the 
moment t t I could figure out a sentence 
I n overweening pride in it 
sisters by reading every scrap of paper I 
came across as conspicuously and obnoxiously 
as possible. One of these was the family 
list for masses, beginning: “For the well 
being of Yeraxa, Ivan, Yevdokia, Feodor, 
Nicolay Yevdokia. --s That name 
Yeraxa fretted me. Who was this unknown, 
whose name was placed even before Ivan and 
Yevdokia, my father and mother? I took my 
ungovernable curiosity in the matter to my 
father. Who was this Yeraxa? 

And my father told me. In the village 
where my father had worked up to his eight 
eenth year there lived, near the church, a 
sexton named Yeraxa. He had taught my 
father to read and write, and had been kind 
to him. And my father had never ceased 
being grateful. As he said, that day he ex 
plained Yeraxa to me, “There will not be 
many who will do you a good turn. Don’t 
forget them. It will not be hard to remem 
ber.” It was as fine and straightforward a 
esson in gratitude as a father could have 
given his son. It was not long after that 
that my father transferred Sexton Yeraxa’s 
name from the page headed, “For the well- 
being,” to the page beginning, “‘For the 
peace of God's servants.’ 

About the time that I affected Gogol and 
Pushkin for reasons of vanity rather than 
delight in their works, I had my first intr 
duction to Latin. A young theological stu 
dent who lived next to us used to declaim 
Cicero to me by the hour, and though I 
couldn’t understand a word I used to list 
wide-eyed, intoxicated by the music of t 
yllables. And I couldn’t understand to save 
me how such a beautiful language could | 
made out of such a senseless alphabe t whic 
according to the embryo priest, began A, B, 
C, D, instead of the orderly A, B, C, G of the 
Russian lettet 


And He Had H 


en 
1 
he 


TT 
} 


“Cang’ 


“ 


besoms or 


people carry away vith them 
instead olf discarding thematte! 
using them in the steam room 
In the smudged orange light 


from the kerosene street lamps 


these patrons of the baths, 
trudging happily homeward to 
tea and preserves, were dark, 
hurrying shape Probably the 
' ‘ oe of thi , 

preser I ew ted 


me upon my return home 
Naturally, uproarious sport 
took it place in the list of 


experiences. Like all boys I had 

: | mn at esid banal 

ng, 1 ao no .) pien 1d 

t en vill on I climbed tree 

roofs. tur | 1 } | nad bow 

1 roo irned Cart eeis, Made CrossDdo 

r Kite 

ng did not always occupy itself t} 
ch peaceful amusements as kiteflying and 
heels. On the imperial holiday hen 

t festive itt bla i! torcne 
ttered up and down the street t 

nd looking for de Iment like all I 

( | And enever e came to a fire 
1 ‘ ld promptly extinguish it, take a 
me hful kerosent nd rt it into a 


lighted torch in order to see the fan of flame 


OLeS 





flash up. The wonder is we weren’t burned t 
a cinder. But it seems that there are time 
when children can play vith fire 

burned When we tired of these 
would start 
gang, if possible a tougher one than our ow! 
Having located one, we would exchang 
questionable compliments 


liminary bout, and then we would mix. Noses 


nad i 
na not we 


pyrotec! 
for another 


nics we scouting 


as a sort ol pre 


and teeth and eyes never came out of thes« 
hosel nn sf . 

tle F es 

lr our more pn ] 

] ] 
gardens, joyous little vagabonds, stealing 


turnips and cucumbers and eating them, 
dirt and all; loitering about the threshing 
grounds and gullies; robbing the ripe poppy 
of its seeds and devouring them; doing all 
the things that youngsters do the moment 
they have slipped the parental leash. Every 
place, every one, every thing was interesting. 
Every turn in the road brought a new scene, 
a new adventure. There was little of life, 
from her carefree recklessness to her sodden 
miseries, that escaped me in my boyhood. 
And it takes so much of life to make even 
a little artist! When I was thirteen and had 
just graduated from grade school, my father 
said to me, ‘‘ Well, now that you are educated 
it’s time you went to work. All you do is fool 
around the theater, read books and sing songs 
It’s high time you took up something worth 
while. Be a janitor or a porter, and stop all 
this fiddlefaddling.”’ 


Off to a Trade School 
vnshop! Her 


ee ee a wns! 
sitting behind a desk from nine in the 


morning until four in the afternoon, I saw life 
sweeping before me—a great stream of tor 
tured humanity—with a vengeance. Her 
avarice, and hunger, and selfishness, 
and sorrow, and piteousness, and shrewish 


came 


ness, and weeping, and poverty, and th 
shadow of death Wretched peopl bartering 
fur overcoats and rings and _ silver 

wate he > ind icons lor a day > bread. a son 


funeral or medical aid fora sick mother. And 
I sat and wrote out receipts and dreamed of 
the theater, not old enough or wise enough to 
know for many years that life the greatest 


ol mimes Va playing her great drama just 


on the other side of my) desk 
I worked 


Petchenkin the 


two months without pay if 
pawnbroker and then | 
ight rubles (about four doll 


pple n ell, not be e | 


( 


a master mechanic a ne a 
by his determination to keep 
me out of the theater My 
father called all artists the 
servants of the devil and my 
leanings toward the world of 
make-believe were becoming 
much too obvious. And my 
father knew full well that in 
that deadliest of all dull towns, 
\ there was no theater 

[ traveled to Arsk in th 
autumn, leaving my parents 
for the first time and going 
alone, except for the compan 
ionship of the rural mail carrier, Goltzman 
\ journe\ Iwavs exhilarated me, So | did not 
Arsh vitl in\ count 
nance. In fact, the clear autumn day was so 


approacl woebegone 
lovely and the drive past golden trees that 
did sentry along the roads was so pleasant 
that I felt I was journeying toward a glorious 
land. Such was the power of my optimism 
nd i ination 
At the chool in Ars} 
It was 


incorrigible im 
I chose to become i 


carpenter a distinct error in judg 


ment. into which I was led by the fact that 
Lhe Ipper classes made money boxes for 
Continued on Pa ; 
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Yor can 


have smooth, 


lustrous hair 


Cc 

Cvery woman can now 
have fashionably 
smooth hair 


HEN the fashion of severely 

smooth hair came in, most women 
thought they could never follow it. 
But in Stacomb they found just what 
they needed. It keeps the most un- 
ruly hair in place all day long. 

A light, invisible cream, not sticky 
or gummy. At all drug and depart- 
ment stores, in jars and tubes. (Now 
it can be had also in liquid form.) 





] 


Free, 333% Laboratories, Inc., Dept. 14 Q 


113 W. 18th St., New York City 
offer} Please send me, free of charge, a | 
| generous sample tube of Stacomb | 

| Name : | 
J 


Address 


ya 











Thoughtful Mothers 
WILSON GARTER 
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At dealer's 


A. M. Wilson Co. 
101 Main St. Cherokee, la. 


NOBLEG 


STAN DARD 
Used by p peo] r 20 t 


| FREE: tea 
4 4 { tled Pr 
tion of Motor Car Finish”’ sent 
request together with name o ‘ est 
Noble Polish Dealer Write us today. 
| Noble Piano Co., Dept. 27—Detroit, U.S.A. 
| In Canada: Duff C. Noble, Strathroy, Ontario 

















sAtall SandlOcent Stores 
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STICK Na 
SOLD (J 
ME CORMICK & CO. 
BALTIMORE 











N n for trained women; all depart 
ment ls, clubs, apartment houses; uncrowded 
field; f living; quick advancement. Our method 

idorsed by leading hotels everywhere. Write for FREI 
BOOK, “Your Big Opportunity.”” LEWIS HOTEI 


rRAINING SCHOOLS, Room B-597, Washington, D. ¢ 


100 PP eadtecltvereaicneracine Banclea 1° 
. 





card. Latest Type. Make handsome present 
10ne 


Satisfaction or nm refunded. Postage Pd 
GOLDEN POPPY CO., VALLEJO, CALIF. 


CALIFORNIA “DEGLET NOORS” 


in dates, fresh from the palms, 








Sensational table novelty 
flavor delicious, alway m 


Sample box prepaid, 50 


| Date Corporation, 1614 Maple Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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ther elve lor the instr tor thrashec 
mysel more rec ( I eeme Oo 

e, than the rest t! ll the tools of our 

trace He beat ul tes re ne 
th board banged tl moothing 

plane rapped I t 
the jack plan After hort per ri 
he target for all the r er the 0] 
room, I decided that carpenter I i 


this work and a box on the ears with a 
book isn’t as painful as a crack with an inch 
board. So I begged passionately to be trans 
ferred to the class in bookbinding, declaring 
that all my life I had dreamed of being a 
great bookbinder. I was transferred and, 
exerting myself to make good my statement, 
I soon became quite expert 


Longed for the Theater 


\ ERYTHING conside red, I should have 

been happy or at least fairly contented 
at Arsk The life there was a wholesome, 
pleasant one. The students, in addition to 
their studies, took care of the vegetable gar 
dens be longing to the school, cut the cabbage 
and salted the cucumbers—prosaic but not 
onerous duties. Mastering bookbinding was 
an interesting and not at all exhausting tas 
rhen at least one day of wild sport broke this 
gentle routine. Every Saturday, or bath day, 


we would steam ourselves lobster color and 


] 
, 


then dash out-of-doors and roll, naked 


the reat riits <¢ vy I t ere the 
oul ill that nter H e shriek« 
her the s¢ icy Ke che T 
eal I bodies \r T | 
gy ti viol nt me 


‘ h 1 were ‘ ne 
For there ‘ \ N 
I e ¢ t r ( , yf 
the rd at the ' 
hy } : 
‘ ‘ s br P 
‘ na ¢ eq me \ pr 
ised lar No more did I ki the thr 
eak ‘ ly past enitar 
thre } 1 ss 
| tered { p I It 
( 
\ } 
, 
| ‘ 
hats ¢ 
eq il] pre cuplec re | | 
imoors and | | Islanders, all speakil 
Russian, including the Indians, without at 


all marring the illusion. No longer was min 
the breath-quickening honor of having thes« 


celestial beings, with their brichtly painted 
Taces and shining costumes, condescend to 


send me on errands, the doing of which gave 








me entrance to that theatrical 
iT ire at! roorTnTs 

In Arsk there was not the remote 

of mv being hired. in an exciting emerge! 


as a super and being paid five kopecks—three 


cents—for the ecstasy of donning a costume, 
smearing my face with cork—which I never 


could quite wash off afterward—and stamp 


ny out on the tage where waited my idol 
becoming a thrilled part of oldiers, citizet 
veomen, slaves,”’ and so o1 Arsk might be 


bucolic paradise, but my eart was in the 
theater in Kazan, and a heart ts a fearfu 


thing to be without So one day, thinking 
how wretched I was without the heart that 


Kazan held | tage. I mace ip my n ind to 


run away 


I had not gone ten versts about six and a 


half miles—before I was overtaken by the 
watchman of the school and a senior stu 


dent. They turned me about—heaven help 





1 nd led me back. Owing to the for ( 
( g which I 
re | ; ‘ 

j t for spr ; DI 
tur B . 


( rt \ I et 
K \ ( 0 eayt ( rrie 
home rd thr h the biting col relolcil 
Up to kK 1 we to wo! 
{ H I ) 
I i 
I | been a shoemaker, a Carpenter, a DOO! 


binder, a clerk in a pawnshop and at the 
courthouse, a roustabout, a Volga boatman, 
an errand boy, a chorister, a theatrical super, 
a gardener, and fairly competent at them all 
Life had shown me her drunken dregs on 
that dreaded “twentieth of the month,” 
when everyone I knew poisoned himself 
with vodka and flung himself into days of 
wild debauching; days of solid nightmare 
when men and women became animals and 
screamed and fought and wept and wallowed 
in the mud. She had revealed to me her per 
fect beauty and peace in broad fields and 
smooth-flowing waters and my mother’s love 

She had filled and packed down in the stor« 

house of my memory unforgettable things 

knowledge of all the aspec ts of brutality , hate 
and tenderness, love and vice; knowledge 
of manners and customs and emotions of 


something of all 


many kinds ol people; 
the innumerable pigments that go to paint 
the human soul, the human body and the 
human mind. She stored them away cat 
fully in my heart to ripe nd to wait unt 
I les, De (y ‘i Boris, Mep top 
eles, Don B lo ill t rest < ( I 
t he “Come ri Ve neer ‘ pt 
er, Chaliapi ke his audier belie 


[ CONTINUED | rk in the court! 


m ‘ 

( I It t petty ) 
( e like ; esi il g 
! heart s le re, the theater | i 
the sight ol n pe ind iting ! 

r F mi t eT ‘ l 


| 
| 
I 
| 
i 
\f 
| 
I} pe t 
er lip aid, “If the theater has 
elf so deep into your heart as that, Fey 
then you must go. Go and sing. It is, after 


all, a wonderful thing. For a song is like a 
bird that goes out into the world on strong 
wings, and people rejoice when they see the 
bold, beautiful sweep of its flight.” 

So it was settled 


When my father heard of my decision to 
v me vorker in the world of mimict 
raised a frightf tor He denout 
theater in all its manifestations and 


over and over that all artists were “servant 
of the devil” and that he would rather see 
son of his dead than an actor. But his raging 
availed nothing at all. I serenely set about 
realizing my ambition, and shortly ther 
after, in my seventeenth year, I joined a 
Littl Russian Company and travel 
throughout the Caspian and Caucasus region 
a singer and dancer. And my life assumed 
the pattern of those envied people about 
vhose dressing rooms I had hung during my 
theater-starved years in Kazan I had be 
come a “servant of the devil” at last 


EDITOR'S NOTE—This tis the second of 
eri f arti } Tor C/ uiapin The third 
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An Ideal Gift 


For a Woman 








HE little illustration above does not picture 

the Christmas gift we want to tell you 
about. To be sure, the original is a thing of sur 
eight and one-half inches 
high, brilliant in its full color beauty, designed 
by one of the greatest living painters of forests, 
Charles S. Chapman. 
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Two Other Splendid Gifts 


For any rural home —T? 
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GIVEN TO YOUs f 


Zane Greys ‘ 
Breathless Romance of the Painted Desert 


Wanderer of the Wasteland 


AVE you seen Wanderer of the Wasteland at the movies? 

Despite all its colorful beauty, the picture could but 
touch upon the romance, the grandeur, the loneliness and 
desolation of the painted desert where Adam Larey fled to 
avoid the consequences of a rash act. So you'll delight in 
owning a beautifully bound copy of the book, either to 
read and enjoy or to give to a friend. Try Zane Grey’s The 
Wolf Tracker on page 6 of this issue of The Journal. Then 
get this book! 


Absolutely Cost-Free 


If you already own a copy of the “ Wanderer,” you 
may have any one or all of Grey’s gripping novels listed 
below, absolutely cost - free. 


Here is the Easy Way 


E pide poet few of your friends scriptions; or send only fin 
and neighbors why you subscriptions for all six books 
read The Ladies’ Home Journal Betore you mail your order 
and why they, too, should be sure that you have included 
be enjoving it every month in one envelope 1) the names 


When you explain that 12 big and correct addresses of the 




















brilliant issues cost only $1 number otnew vearlvsubscrib 
vou should quickly find ; ers needed to entitle you to the 
number who will be glad t books you select (renewals 


have you forward the ir orders may not he included 





: a 
for them remittance for the exact ae By . 
. or f These 
Secure only one new yearly amount required and (3 ) the Or Any . All o 
subscription from someone address, other than that of a The Rainbow Trail 
outside your family who does = one of your subscribers, 





The story of a young clergyman who encoun- 
not liveat vour home. Collect to which you wish us to , =e , tered adventure in the lonely Western uplands. 


only $1 for any address in the mail the books. We will 

United States or Canada; for forward them at once 

foreiguaddresses collect $2.50 On account of im- 
Send us this order and the posts, no orders can be 


Riders of the Purple Sage 
\ picturesque and heart-stirring romance of 
the earlier davs of Mormon Utah 





money with a request for any accepted from foreign The Man of the Forest 


r hi ] un in S SS lt 
one of the books described on countries. For eac/ From his home in a mountain fastness, M1 
this page. Forany two books, book ordered for 
send fwo subscriptions; for Canada. add 


three books, send +rhree sub- cents to cover duty. 


Dale comes down to rescue two girls from a 
gang of outlaws. 


Desert Gold 


‘ F * The story of Dick Gale, of his struggle for 
the girl he loves, of courage and of the lure 
of gold. on 
e a ies ome Jour 6 ral To the Last Man 
The no-quz arter strug role tor masterv ot the 





grazing rlands between cattlemen nd sheepmen 


231 Indépéndence Square; Philadelphia 
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An 


ddventure in Bohemia 


FY Nhe, 


only f 


commented cryptically 
‘And you, beautiful girl 
know 


have 


your 


“OT” 


which 


this one 


* Art 


vently 


At the 


hand 


ple asa 


ora moment Chat expla 


whom | 
n in other incarnations, 


must 


who are 


lon’t know about other incarnations in 
you knew me,” she ans ‘but in 
I am—e! 
and 

ae The Is rejoice 
door of | 


n wered, 
a writer.” 
Literature,’’ he breathed fer 
ate - 

ier home she extended 
to him and th 


nt ever 


“et ‘ 
inked him for 


‘Vou | 


renuo 


even a little white 


typi 


‘ 


st. During 


isly ha do want to ; 

If our Iriendship ts 
anything it d on truth. 
contess that at i writer in a very 


also called 


lounde 


sense oO! 


| 
en wort 


nerves on edge 


e locks of yor 


is team-mates 


§ fon HON.SYLVESTER J 


} 


I i Lr la rea 
veins, and recalls the anguish suffered by) 
those who ate ry¢ bread and rice for thre¢ 
long years, who would wish to deny them this 
pittance out of the great store of prosperity 
which is ours? After all, three billions 
of our plenty, which cannot be matched in 
all the world etc., et For the remaining 
80,000 words see Congressional Record 

Mr Speaker, I am also in favor of doing 
something for the farmers Those 
knights of the soil must 
must be 1 


out 


horny 
handed prosper, 
all I support this 
measure to appropriate seven billions of dol 


else doomed 


ire every tarmer in the country ol 
per cent, | | 
I believe. 


+ 76.000 words c: 


whether he plar 
Mr. Speake: 
Cor 1 Rece 
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Darby and foan 


help 


Stidden o’ 


mere inventor had penetrated to the in 
most private shrine of the great 
movie magnates 

Such was 
for several minutes he remained silent 
he spoke , his voice was bitter cold 
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—juicy and health-giving 


‘Florida Oranges 
and Grapefruit 


in natural colors, are 
if helpful and practical book, 
if Food-Fruits’”’. Send your name 
\f address today for free copy. 
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102 Tested Recipes 
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Make big money quick—easy with new plans 
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rhe Kellogg Co., D. C. Kellogg, 


31 Kellogg Bidg 


$72.00 a week 


New Way To 
Make Money 
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President 
Jackson, Mich 





High School Course 


2 Years 





ear Meets all requirements for entrance t 
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AMERICAN SCHOOL 
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Mi ney back if not pleased. Order today 


Herman Goldberger, 110—D High Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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A gift inspired by 
sentiment and thus ex- 
pressive of the true 
spirit of Christmas— 
your photograph. 


















There's a photographer in your town 


Kastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Radiola Regenoflex 


with compartments to hold the bat- 
teries; with 4 Radiotrons WD-11 and 
Radiola Loudspeaker. Complete ex- 
cept batteries and antenna . . $191 


Same without Radiotrons and Loud- 
speaker 


“eevee eevee ee ee 


This symbol 
of quality 


is your 
protection 


Send for the free booklet that describes every Radiola. 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Dept. 4411 (Address office nearest you.) 
Please send me your free Radio Booklet. 


Name 





Street Address _ 
City 








State 


May 


Thousands at the game. But hun- 
dreds of thousands listening in! 
Everybody’s eager—excited—keep- 
ing young with new enthusiasms 
and new interests. Listening in! 


It’s great to get every word from 
the field—just as sharp and distinct 
as if you stood beside the announ- 
cer. It’s great to get music that 
comes from miles away, every tone 
and overtone mellow and clear. 


November, 19% 


And these are the things that are 
making the fame of Radiola 
Regenoflex. 


The Regenoflex is simple to oper- 
ate. It is non-radiating— doesn’t 
disturb your neighbor’s program. 
It is selective—gets the station you 
want without interference. It is 
sensitive—gets big distances on the 
Loudspeaker. But most important 
is the newtone qualityso real thatit 
doubles the fun of getting the game! 


“There's a Radiola jor every purse” 


Radio Corporation of America 
Sales Offices: 


233 Broadway, New York - 


Radiola. 


10 So. La Salle St., Chicago, III. 


433 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


bor six sixty —F UN! 
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RECOMMENDS 
this special opportunity for buying 
your HOLIDAY FOODS 








WATCH FOR SPECIAL DISPLAYS OF THESE FOODS AT YOUR GROCER’S — 








eg ci 


Of all events on the home 
calendar for the next few 
weeks, the biggestis Thanks- 
giving! And this isn’t a bit 
too soon to begin planning 
the dinner. 


* * * 


Perhaps you would like to 
know how to make the little 
delicacies that women are 
serving as first courses for 
such a feast—new cock- 
tails of fruit or vegetables ; 
dainty canapes ; or a tempt- 
ing soup that isn’t too filling. 
* * * 


Perhaps you would like to 
know what Custom has de- 
creed shall be served with 
the turkey—just what gar- 
nishings of vegetables and 
sauces ; how to make a novel 
Thanksgiving salad; or 
what to serve for dessert, if 
not time-honored mince 
and pumpkin pie. 

* ca * 


Perhaps you would like to 
know how to decorate the 
table; or just how Conven- 
tion says it should be set. 


* * * 


These problems, or any 
others connected with the 
Thanksgiving dinner, I 
will gladly help you solve 
if you will write to me at 
once. 

* * * 
Write, too, for a copy of our 
brand new leaflet, “ Jolly 
Dishes for the Holidays,” 
which 1s just what its title 
suggests. Free, of course. 


Cooking Correspondent, 


Libby, M¢Neill « Libby, 
161 Welfare Bldg., Chicago 











D’ rR1NG Canned Foods Week, Nov. 8th 
to 15th, grocers everywhere will make 
a special feature of canned foods. 

Libby recommends this week as an excep- 
tional opportunity to stock your pantry with 
Libby Foods for Thanksgiving and the holi- 
day season. And you know how food simply 
melts away during the holidays! 

Grocers will have on hand unusually large 
and fine stocks of these quality foods and will 
have them displayed, for your convenience, 
in attractive exhibits. 

Prices, too, will be very favorable, particu- 
larly if you make quantity purchases; and 
other special inducements will prevail during 
the week. You will certainly want to take 
advantage of this interesting event. 

Libby offers you, to choose from, more than 
one hundred foods—foods famous the world 
over for their high quality and distinctive 
flavor. Just a few are pictured here. 








Vienna Style Sausage Veal Loaf 
Corned Beef Hash 
Red Alaska Salmon Boneless Chicken 
Deviled Meats 
Evaporated Milk 
Spinach Asparagus Pork and Beans 
Kraut Sweet Potatoes _ Pumpkin 


Chili Con Carne 


Meats packed under Government inspection 
in Chicago, meat center of the world! Vege- 
tables packed where each kind grows at its 
best! Milk so rich that every 16 oz. can of it 
contains 7%4 teaspoons of butter fat, the 
enriching part of cream and butter! 





Libby offers you among its fruits— 
California Peaches 
Queen Anne Cherries 
Hawaiian Pineapple 
Bartlett Pears Green Gage Plums 
Berries, jams, etc. 


Mince Meat Plum Pudding 


Apricots 





Fruits packed at the very edge of the or- 
chards, with all their fresh flavor sealed in! 
Pineapple sun-ripened in Hawaii and packed 
there in Libby’s own kitchens. To say nothing 
of the rich plum pudding; and the mince 
meat ready for your pies—mince meat that’s 


Canned Foods Wee 


NOV. 
8 to 15 































Tomato 
Catchup } 








been a specialty of one of the Libby chefs 
for more than twenty years! 





For the finishing touches of your meals Libby 


offers you— 
Queen Olives 


Ripe Olives Manzanilla Olives (stuffed) 
Dill Pickles 
Sweet Pickles Sweet Mixed Pickles 
Sour Pickles 
Catchup Chili Sauce 


Mustard 


Olives, these are, from Spain! The pickles, 
catchup, chili sauce and mustard are packed 
at Blue Island, Illinois, in one of the finest 
and most modernly equipped kitchens of its 
kind in the world. 
ae ee 

Notice carefully the Libby containers pic- 
tured above—how the labels necessarily vary 
on the different types of packages. Fix these 


labels in your mind; ask for products that 
bear them, for they identify foods of rare 
goodness, each from that spot where in all the 
world it is found at its finest. 

If you should find that your grocer doesn’t 
have in stock all the Libby Foods you wish 
for the holiday season, please write us and 
we’ll try to make arrangements for you to get 


hem. 
them. Libby, M¢Neill & Libby 
111 Welfare Bldg., Chicago 


Libby, M¢Neill & Libby of Canada, Ltd. 
Chatham, Ontario, Canada 


Thanksgiving—your day, too! 
Plan your dinner well in advance and prepare 
as much of it as possible the day before—that 
is your cue for an enjoyable holiday. 

Stuff the turkey the day before! If you are 
to serve a clear soup such as consommé, this, 
too, may be made the day before. 

Vegetables for salad are really best cooked 
the preceding day, and thoroughly chilled. 

Your celery will curl better and be more 
crisp if left in cold water over night. 

Onions soaked in cold water over night will 
lose much of their strong flavor. And you will 
save many tears if you peel them under water! 

Your pumpkin pie filling may be made the 
day before, and even your pie crust mixed if 
kept in a cool place. 
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A NEW PATTERN that befits this finest silverplate - - 

used and loved by generations of fastidious hostesses! 

To-day, as always, “1847 Rocgrs Bros.” represents the 
peak of good taste. 
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